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ACADEMIC PROCE EAVING THE MORNING 


EXERCISES AT THI H, AT THE 


CELE E 


200TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF HARVARD COLLECE, SEPT. 8, 1836. FROM PRESIDENT JOSIAH QI INCY’S 


BOOK “HISTORY OF HARVARD,” VOLUME I. 


DR. QUINCY WAS PRESIDENT OF HARVARD, 1829-45. 


DRAWN BY ELIZA 


S. QUINCY, HIS OLDEST DAUGHTER. 


i ins first step in the formation of univer- 
sity life, according to Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, a well-known authority on the subject, 
_ was taken in Paris during the twelfth cen- 
tury, when would-be teachers were required 
to obtain a license from the Archbishop’s 
representative before they were allowed to 
set up a school, or to lecture. The second 
was taken when the teachers set up a gild 
for self-protection among themselves, just 
as men engaged in other trades and pro- 
_fessions were doing at this period. “Com- 
-mencement (Inceptio), the oldest, most 
dignified, and widespread university insti- 
tution,” Mr. Morison tells us, “began 
simply as an initiation to this gild of 
Masters of Arts. The candidate, having 
received his license to teach from the Chan- 
cellor, was ceremonially admitted to the 
masters’ or teachers’ gild, and confirmed 
in his new fellowship and title of Master 
of Arts by performing an appropriate 
*Act’.” 


As They “Commenced” 


© - 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


From this simple beginning, commence- 
ment exercises have come to occupy a pre- 
dominant position—in fact, their only com- 
petitors at this season are bridal cere- 
monies! Therefore, it seems fitting that we 
should try to trace the story of some of the 
commencements which have taken place in 
this country, beginning with the earliest. 


Harvard is the oldest American institu- 
tion of its kind. It started to function in 
1636, less than two decades after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. It embodied, from the 
beginning, the strong sentiment of the peo- 
ple whose need for books was “second only 
to their need for bread.” ' To the Puritans 
it was truly the “first flower of their wilder- 
ness” and the “star of their night.” And 
the first commencement was celebrated in 
a manner befitting its importance. 

“Quite imposingly ‘Harvard College’ rose 


* Dorothy Canfield. 
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WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE AT WILLIAMSBURG. 


THIS VIEW IS RESPEC 


TFULLY INSCRIBED TO THE PRESIDENT 


AND FACULTY, THE VISITORS, ALUMNI AND STUDENTS OF THAT VENERABLE INSTITUTION BY THEIR VERY OBED.T 


SERV.T—THO.S CH. MILLINGTON.” 


above the apple trees which Master Eaton 
had planted in the yard: ‘very faire and 
comely within and without, an E-shaped 
clapboarded building with two wings and 
a square staircase-turret, two floors and a 
garret. Within there were all things proper 
to a college: kitchen and butteries, cham- 
bers and studies, a library where John 
Harvard’s and other books were shelved, 
and ‘a spacious Hall’ where Commencement 
was celebrated on September 23, 1642. . 
“At an early hour in the morning Gover- 
nor Winthrop, attended by his guard and 
a number of magistrates and gentlemen, 
crossed to Charlestown by the ferry and 
rode thence to Cambridge; . . . By nine 
or ten o'clock in the morning an expectant 
audience consisting of the nine Commenc- 
ers, four junior sophisters, and eight or 
ten freshmen, together with ‘great numbers’ 
of gentlemen, ministers, and others, as- 
sembled in the newly-finished college hall. 
sitting on forms and borrowed chairs. 
Thesis sheets on the Edinburgh model, hot 
off Stephen Day’s press, are distributed 
to members and guests. Enters a small but 
solemn procession, headed by Edward 
Mitchelson, Marshal-General of Massachu- 
setts Bay. All take seats behind the 
high table on the dais the President, as 
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LITHOGRAPHED IN 


“good letters and godly 


S., THE TUDOR PRESS, BOSTON. 


moderator of Commencement, in the center, 
Governor Winthrop on his right, and 
Deputy-Governor Endecott on his left. The 
halberdiers shamble off to the buttery to 
sample college beer. Marshal-General 
Mitchelson calls the assembly to order by 
striking the dais with the butt of his pike- 
staff, and the ‘Solemn Act’ begins. Master 
Shepard offers a long extemporaneous 
prayer in Latin, praising the singular provi- 
dence of God for bringing them thither 
through the dangers and difficulties of the 
sea, for preserving them in the wilderness 
from famine, heretics, and infidels, and 
for thus bringing so early to fruition in 
learning the first 
classis of this School of the Prophets. One 
of the ministers delivers a salutatory ora- 
tion in Latin, ‘wherein all Persons and 
Orders of any fashion then present, were 
Addressed with proper Complements and 
Reflections were made on the most Remark- 
able Occurrents of the praeceeding Year.” 
The first scholar among the Commencers 
delivers an oration in Greek. . The 
audience being suitably impressed and ex- 
ceedingly fatigued, the assembly adjourns 
at eleven o'clock for dinner. 

“When the Board of Overseers , has con- 
cluded its deliberations, President Dunster 


~ 
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again takes the chair and the second Solemn 
Act of the day begins. This is in the form 
of a Latin disputation between Commencers, 
in syllogistic style. . . . After disputations 
have been going on for a couple of hours, 
and the nine Commencers have ‘performed 
their acts, so as gave good proof of their 
proficiency in the tongues and arts,’ comes 
the solemn moment for the conferring of 
degrees. . . . Each was mentioned, with a 
few complimentary remarks, in a valedic- 
tory oration delivered by one of the minis- 
ters, who closed by 


invoking the con- tay 


dent Oakes’s admin- vent oy -0 
istration (1675- 
1681), col- 
lege authorities were 
becoming alarmed 
at the excessive hos- | 
pitality...atCom- 
mencement, and 
Presidents Mather gs 
and Leverett 02.9 
adopted severe pro- 


made with distill’s 

Spirits’ in their chambers, under penalty 
of losing their degree; nor were they ‘to 
evade it by Plain Cake.’ But the crowds 
increased, and with them the disorder; for 
the New England people were allowed very 
few holidays, and the concourse of so many 
people, coincident with the loosening of 
collegiate discipline naturally brought to- 
gether all the cheap-jacks, Indian medi- 
cine men, acrobats and public entertainers, 


that New England afforded. This brought 


* The above account is quoted from “The Found- 
ing of Harvard College” by Samuel Eliot Mor- 
ison. 
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money as well as excitement to placid 
Cambridge. and created a sort of vested 
interest in the non-academic features. In 
1718, about the time that Cotton Mather 
wrote to a friend at New Haven that he 
hoped the Sons of Eli would improve their 
Commencement with religious conversation, 
and not indulge in idle and vicious pastimes 
as at Cambridge!” ‘ 

“On June 1, 1774, the Boston Port Act 
and the other coercive acts passed by Parlia- 
ment as punishment for the famous tea- 

party went into 

effect, and Boston 

British regulars. 


vard Commen ce- Wea c Sling poration, ‘consider- 

ment was over.” sag th ing the present dark 
But eventhe Puri- lak aspect of our public 

tans did not always ~~ ~~ 0-s0-6 2 Affairs Voted that 

take such great occa- ate Hecker there be no public 

sions too seriously. ——~ 49-6 Commencement this 

As early as Presi- | Year’; nor was 


nme 1781.”... 
“Commencement 
in 1783, the first 
since the peace, was 
particularly bril- 
liant. Honorary de- 
grees were conferred 
on James Bowdoin, 
President of the 
American Academy 
and donor of the 


commencers pro- THE EXPENSE SHEET FOR THE COMMENCEMENT DIN- Bowdoin Prizes, and 
viding ‘Plumb-Cake’ yer oF 1703, FROM THE ACCOUNT BOOK or THE On Edward Augustus 
and ‘mix’d drink COLLEGE STEWARD. Holyoke, President 


Holyoke’s son, and 
a famous practitioner of Salem, who 
thereby became Harvard’s first M.D. Har- 
rison Gray Otis, ‘the first scholar of the 
first class of a new nation, delivered the 
English oration, indulging ‘the impulse of 
a sanguine temperament in building what 
doubtless seemed . . . castles in the air,’ 
but which as he looked back on them from 
the bicentennial in 1836 appeared moderate 
expectations in comparison with the reality 
that came to be. And Ephraim Eliot (A.B. 
1780), for his Master’s degree, delivered an 
Oration on the Art of Medici ine, in which he 
eagerly looked ‘forward to the time, when 
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ARD COLLEGE, 


COLLEGE DID NOT AT THAT TIME FURNISH DIPLOMAS. 
MEN, 


the University of Harvard shall be ranked 
with that of Edenburgh, now the seat of 
medical sages; when her sons shall be 
registered in the same catalogue with a 
Whytt, a Munro, and a Cutter.’ . . . May 
peace be spread throughout the world, and 
‘Health, without whose cheerful active 
energy, no rapture swells the breast.’ be 
universally diffused through every land.” 


The College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, was second only to 
Harvard in actual operation, and first in 
many of the benefits which it received and 
bestowed. Its charter was granted in 1693 
by the King and Queen of England for 
whom it was named, and a year later a 
coat of arms was presented to it by the 
College of Heralds. 

“There was a commencement at William 
and Mary College in the year 1700, at which 
there was a great concourse of people; 
several planters came thither in coaches, 
and others in sloops from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, it being a new 
thing in that part of America to hear gradu- 
ates perform their exercises. The Indians 
themselves had the curiosity, some of them, 
to visit Williamsburg on that occasion; and 


* Quoted from Morison’s 


“Three Centuries of 
Harvard.” 
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PROBABLY THE OLDEST ONE 
THE STUDENTS HAD THEM MADE BY EXPERT PEN- 


EXTA 


AND PRESENTED THEM FOR SIGNATURES ONLY IF WANTED FOR SOME SPECIAL PURPOSE, 


the whole country rejoiced as if they had 
some relish of learning.” * 

By 1729, William and Mary had a full 
faculty, consisting of a president, six pro- 
fessors, usher, and writing master, and it 
took the initiative in establishing an inter- 
collegiate fraternity (the Phi Beta Kappa), 
in having an elective system of study, and 
in becoming a University. 

Bruton Church was the scene of the com- 
mencement exercises in 1812, for the col- 
lege chapel was not in good repair. A 
letter from Mrs. Elizabeth B. Kennon to 
Samuel Mordecai. dated June 4, tells us 
briefly of the graduation ceremonies in 
effect at that time: 

“I suppose you have seen the death of 
Gregory Page in the papers . . . he was 
two hours in the water, and in that time I 
suppose all his vital faculties had ceased 
forever; he is now in his “Narrow house,” 
poor fellow; and his miserable mother is a 
real picture of woe. I feel for her more 
than I can express. He was I am told an 
amiable young man; and every person ap- 
pears to lament him; they had the pave- 
ment taken up under the place where the 
students delivered their orations, and re- 


*Quoted from “History of the Colony and An- 
cient Dominion of Virginia, 1860,” by Charles 
Campbell. 
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ceived their degrees, and deposited his body 
there; it is said he was extremely clever; 
he was striving to get a degree the next 
time they were distributed; and there is no 
doubt but it would have been conferred on 
him at the age of sixteen; and it would have 
been, I have been informed the first instance 
in William and Mary of one so young, being 
thus honored; his afflicted mother affected 
me very much a day or two ago; Ah, Mrs. 
Kennon said she; with how much pride, 
and mental exultation have I looked forward 
to the Fourth of July; for I anticipated the 
delight I should experience on that day 
when I saw my Gregory at his early age 
receive the uncommon honour of a degree; 
but behold the reverse, he now lies a breath- 
less corpse, under the very place where | 
vainly hoped to see his triumph.” 

From the faculty minutes of June 24, 
1828, there is a resolution, “That the Presi- 
dent be authorized to have erected in the 
Church a scaffold sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate the Visitors, the Faculty and 
the graduates.” This “scaffold” was for 
the commencement exercises on the follow- 
ing Fourth of July. 

By 1855, the exercises were held in the 
school chapel, and a reminiscence by a 
graduate of this decade is very informative: 
“In 1858, there had been many changes 
since 1776... . Educational leadership 
had become distributed among the many 
new institutions which had been established. 
and some of the old ones, which had grown 
wealthy; yet the city and the college still 
retained much of their social and educa- 
tional prestige... . From earliest 
memory as a boy, my native city, Williams- 
burg, was stirred with the heart-burst of 
its citizens on the advent of the Fourth day 
of July. . . . There were five grand events 
of the day. 

“1. The first event was the general 
muster... . After military evolutions . 
the gallant regiment . . . marched to Wil- 
liam and Mary College, reaching there at 
11 o'clock, and occupying reserved seats in 
the college chapel. 

“2. The second event was the closing of 
the commencement exercises of William and 
Mary College. These exercises opened with 
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prayer. Then came the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence. Then came 
the Latin address by the president of the 


college. Then selected members from the 
graduating classes faltered forth their 


theses, with hearts fully nerved to face the 
learned faculty, the distinguished board of 
visitors, the military magnates, the critics, 
and the public, but palpitating with emo- 
tion when they encountered the glances of 
younger and brighter eyes. Then came the 
conferring of degrees, followed by an ad- 
dress which was always grand and impres- 
sive, and conveyed the parting words of the 
alma mater. The exercises closed about 1 
o'clock. 

“3. The third great event was the picnic 
dinners. . . . By the time-honored custom 
of the country, the Fourth of July was a 
general holiday. No person dined at home. 
All feasted at the picnic dinners which were 
served upon the college campus. ... When 
the college exercises were concluded, the 
feast began. . . . 

“4. The fourth event was the annual 
meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
This occurred about half-past 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. At this meeting a limited 
number of graduates, previously elected, 
were admitted to membership. 

“5. The final event was the closing ball. 
This was held sometimes at a private resi- 
dence and sometimes in Apollo Hall, of the 
old Raleigh Tavern. . . . At this ball, all 
eyes eagerly explored the watch chains of 
the graduating classes to see if they bore the 
Phi Beta Kappa key, which was esteemed 
a higher honor than graduation.” 


The idea is so firmly fixed in our minds 
that “females”, during the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods, were very generally 
illiterate, or nearly so, and considered the 
more attractive therefor, that it may come 
as a slight surprise to the average laywoman 
to find that the foundations for the first 
girls’ college were laid in 1742! With the 
arrival of Count Zinzendorf, a distinguished 
Moravian, in this country, the present site 
of Bethlehem was selected as the future 
headquarters of the denomination to which 
he was so devoted. Zinzendorf’s daughter, 
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F THE MORAVIAN SEMINARY. 


THIS WAS ONCE THE Ff 


‘OW PART OF THE “SINGLE SISTERS’ HOUSE.” 


the Countess Benigna, who was at that time 
a girl of sixteen, was eager to see other girls 
in the Colonies provided with educational 
opportunities, and herself organized a 
school in Germantown. This was soon 
moved to Bethlehem, and a circular was 
sent out to the Colonists which read as 
follows: 

“We plan to make a frank and sincere 
proposal to all German parents living in 
the country who would like to see their 
children better cared for without any in- 
convenience to their household, on next 
April 6, 1742, at 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Let all fathers and mothers in all townships 
who are concerned for the welfare of their 
children please conform to this and report 
for this purpose at the appointed time and 
hour at Bechtel’s or the potter Lehman’s 
house in Germantown. Whoever cannot 
come in person is to entrust some one else 


with his opinion.” Parents responded, the 
girls came, and the school was opened. 

Back of all educational ideals, character 
development was the goal held out for all 
students and the aim which their teachers 
had always in view. The building of right 
attitudes was the all-important thing. As 
pictured in the “Rules” of 1785, all Sisters 
or teachers are enjoined to “watch with all 
their might over the health and prevention 
of harm to body and soul.” They must ex- 
hort the children to “good behavior, mod- 
esty, industry, cleanliness, good manners 
and economy; traces of greed are not to be 
tolerated.” 

The growth of the Seminary was steady, 
even in the face of difficulties, and by the | 
end of the Colonial period it occupied an 
unrivaled position. Its influence is attested 
by the fact that from the beginning it 
numbered among its students girls from 
the most distinguished Colonial families. 
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MISS ANNA P. SILL, FOUNDER OF THE ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN IN ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


Prominent names found on the roster of the 
early period include: Eleanor Lee, George 
Washington’s grand-niece; Martha Wash- 
ington and Cornelia Lott Greene, daughters 
of General Nathanael Greene; and Maria 
and Anne Jay, daughters of John Jay, first 
Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Her lips pursed and the fingers of her 
left hand caressing the frill of her cambric 
cap as she guided carefully a quill pen, a 
little twelve-year-old girl at Moravian Semi- 
nary wrote in 1787: “Here I am taught 
music, both vocal and instrumental, I play 


the guitar twice a day ; am taught the spinet 
and the pianoforte and sometimes play the 
organ. After we are in bed, one of the 
ladies, with her guitar and voice, serenades 
us to sleep.” 

When these charming lines were traced, 
the Moravian musical tradition in America 
was already nearly half a century old. To 
the first comers in Bethlehem, their devo- 
tion to Handel, Haydn, and especially Bach 
had been a golden link with their cultural 
past. Better yet. it gave expression to the 
deep religious feeling that animated them 
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IN BETHLEHE M, PENNSYLVANIA, 


all. In our own day, the superb Bach 
Choir has made the community as famous 
for its musicians as for its steel masters. 

In spite of the great age of Moravian 
Seminary and College, it was not until 1915 
that a class was graduated as a whole. 
Degrees were conferred before that time, 
but these were bestowed on individuals and 
not on groups. Instead of conventional 
commencements, however, there were pub- 
lic examinations and “love feasts’, both of 
which partook of the commencement char- 
acter. 


“On the 12th of May, 1789, the first ex- 
amination of the pupils in the branches 
which had been taught them was held be- 
fore the Board of Trustees and a few invited 
guests from town. The exercises of the 
forenoon were confined to English and 
German reading, and questions in grammar 
and arithmetic. After dinner an hour was 
devoted to geography and history. On the 
following day the pupils assembled, festively 
to close the duties of the past school-year, 
preparatory to entering on the pleasures of 
a week’s relaxation from study,—the short 
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vacation which at that time was granted 
them to recruit from the fatigue of mental 
application and labor. The meeting was of 
a religious character,—the love-feast which 
was partaken of by the company giving, 
with its concomitants of music and song. 
a cast of “gladsome piety” suitable to so 
joyful an occasion. Specimens of writing 
and drawing were distributed among the 
guests for inspection, and a review of the 
past year’s studies, their uses and delights, 
presented by the pupils in familiar extracts 
is doubtless referable to Sister Kleit, a 
tutoress, who for sixteen years drew from 
the stores of her gifted pupils, with rare 
skill. clothing the ideas of her poetic fancy 
in the garb of a simple diction, such as falls 
naturally and forcibly on the ears of child- 
hood.” 

“At the semi-annual close of the schools 
in the spring of 1791, the 12th of April 
was announced as the day on which the new 
house would be consecrated for school-pur- 
poses and festively entered. 

“In the afternoon we made preparations 
for entering the new house. We assembled 
in the chapel to learn the order of the pro- 
cession; and here we remained until the 
music of trombones from the new house 
gave the signal. We walked two-and-two in 
our room-companies, with our respective 
tutoresses, to the large sleep-hall in the 
third story, where we found a respectable 
number of Brethren and Sisters already 
assembled. The Messrs. Van Zandt and 
Moore, of New York, were also present. 
After singing some suitable verses, we fell 
on our knees, and our dear Inspector im- 
plored the Savior’s blessing on both houses, 
praying that He would always manifest 
His gracious presence there, and enable 
those who were concerned in their educa- 
tion to bring up their youthful charges to 
His glory and their individual salvation. 

“Bishop Ettwein then rose, and enlarged, 
in a touching manner, on the ‘daily words’ 
of the Brethren’s church. We then recited 
our dialogue, and the solemnities were con- 
cluded with a love-feast, during which an 
ode was sung, ourselves as well as the select 
choir of Brethren and Sisters participating 
in the same to the music of many instru- 
ments. Brother Van Vleck finally intro- 
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duced us and our tutoresses into our future 
dwelling-rooms.” 


It was a century after the “frank and 
sincere” Pennsylvanian proposal that an- 
other important pioneering project was 
started in the field of female education, this 
time at Rockford, Illinois, when Miss Anna 
P. Sill arrived there to establish a day 
school. She was a native of Burlington, 
New York, and had already shown herself 
successful with similar schools in the east: 
her invitation to Rockford was extended by 
the Congregationalist minister. Two years 
after her arrival, her school was recognized 
by the Presbyterian and Congregationalist 
advocates of women’s education in the 
Northwest Territory as the foundation of 
Rockford Female Seminary. This grew and 
prospered, and in 1882 became legally 
known as Rockford College. 

One of the primary purposes of Rock- 
ford was to fit young women for the Mis- 
sionary field, and Miss Sill felt there was 
no impropriety in giving providence a 
slight shove when it came to the promotion 
of such a career. Every year towards grad- 
uation time she invited the young men des- 
tined for missionaries, who were seniors at 
Bethune—thirty miles away—to a very 
proper party at which her own seniors were 
their fellow guests. It was tacitly under- 
stood that this party was given on purpose 
to afford the male missionaries an oppor- 
tunity for selecting suitable mates, and 
authorized courting began at this point as 
a correlative to the commencement exer- 
cises! 

Public examinations of the seminary stu- 
dents were held each June until 1854. when 
the first graduating exercises were held in 
the then new Middle Hall, which is still an 
integral part of the college plant. A news- 
paper account of these ceremonies tells us 
that the program of speeches and music 
continued during the forenoon, afternoon, 


* Quoted from “A History of the Moravian Semi- 
nary for Young Ladies” by Wm. C. Reichel & Wm. 
H. Bigler. It is interesting to note that a Mora- 
vian Bishop, John Amos Kominsky, was invited by 
Governor Winthrop to become the first President 
of Harvard. 

Other quotations are made freely from the 
official pamphlets, kindly loaned for that purpose 
by Dr. Edwin J. Heath, President of the college. 
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and evening, of July 13th. Compositions 
delivered by members of the graduating 
class included “Duty Has but One Voice, 
that is, Persevere,” “Character is a Secret 
No One Can Keep,” “ “Tis Nobler Thus to 
Rise than Never to Have Fallen,” and the 
valedictory, “Now and Then.” In 1856, 
compositions by each member of the gradu- 
ating class were still the order of the day, 
and the orations included “Greatness May 
Build the Tomb, but Goodness Alone Can 
Write the Epitaph,” “Rome’s Legacy to the 
World,” “Labor, all Labor is Noble, is 
Holy,” “As the Sea-Shell Murmurs of the 
Ocean, so the Soul Murmurs of Eternity,” 
and “The Voice of Law the Harmony of 
the World.” 

At the close of the Civil War in 1865, 
Rockford Female Seminary celebrated its 
sixteenth anniversary. Selected senior com- 
positions included on the program were 
“Where Is Athens?” “Speech of the Days,” 
“Burdens We'll Bear, as Birds Their 
Wings,” and “Circuits of Nature.” In 
1881, when Jane Addams delivered the 
valedictory, the reporter for the Rockford 
newspaper observed, “Indeed, the college 
spirit is taking possession of Rockford 
Seminary. A year’s length is added to the 
course of study, to bring it abreast of col- 
lege standards; the terms “Freshmen” and 
“Sophomores” are no longer expurgated 
from the catalogue; the young ladies have 
made application for admission to the State 
Oratorical Association, and expect to get 
it; Junior Exhibition has been successfully 
inaugurated; the degree of B.A. is to super- 
sede the old-fashioned diploma. The out- 
look of the seminary was never so full of 
real promise.” This promise was more 
than fulfilled. It was at the thirty-first an- 
nual commencement exercises in 1882 that 
Miss Addams returned to the campus to 
receive, with two other young women, the 
first degrees granted by Rockford College. 
Miss Sill was still at the head of the insti- 
tution which she served as principal from 
1849 until 1884. 


While girls were thus gaining ground 
every minute, colleges for young men had 
also been making great strides. In the 
Sunday Morning Chronicle, published in 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1862, a retro- 
spective news commentator recalls: “The 
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first commencement exercises of Colum- 
bian College © were held in the year 1824 
in a Presbyterian Church on F Street, now 
known as Willard Hall. Few of our citi- 
zens yet live who remember its importance. 
Both Houses of Congress and the Supreme 
Court adjourned to enable its members to 
attend. The President, Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, Ministers from Foreign 
Powers, the distinguished Lafayette and 
other magnates of importance contributed 
to the all-absorbing interest of the occa- 
sion.” 

News articles published at the time of 
that first Commencement in the Daily Na- 
tional Journal and the Daily National In- 
telligencer also comment upon “the great 
of the Nation” who “graced the exercises.” 

In addition to President Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun and 
Henry Clay, “the venerable Lafayette,” 
then upon his farewell visit to America, is 
listed as “a beloved and honored guest,” 
in the account of the event carried by the 
Daily National Journal on December 18, 
1824. 

The George Washington University in 
those early days was not located upon its 
present site. It was then situated upon 
what was known as College Hill, on Flor- 
ida Avenue between Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Streets, N. W., near what was then 
the boundary of Washington’s northwest 
city limits. 

It is interesting to note that the location 
of the University today is approximately 
that designated by George Washington him- 
self as the site for the institution of higher 
learning of national significance which he 
hoped to see rise in the Capital’s midst. In 
a letter to the “Commissioners of the City 
of Washington,” written from Mount Ver- 
non on October 21, 1796, which is now in 
the possession of the Library of Congress, 
the Father of his Country, with character- 
istic painstaking, specifically expresses 
himself on this point. 


Ten thousand alumni are foregathering 
in Washington at commencement time this 
year to celebrate the Sesquicentennial of the 
oldest Catholic college in this country. But 
while Georgetown University, as it exists 


° Now George Washington University. 
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physically today, dates back to its land deed 
of 1789, its origin goes back much further: 
to a little schoolhouse opened in 1634, at 
St. Inigoes, Maryland, by the Rev. Andrew 
White and his companions who crossed the 
Atlantic in the Ark and Dove with Leonard 
Calvert to found Maryland. In 1651 the 
school stood near Calverton Manor on the 
Wicemico Creek. In 1677 it was moved to 
Newton Manor and later to Bohemia Manor. 
In this school John Carroll, a friend of 
Benjamin Franklin, and his cousin, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, received 
their early education. 

It was John Carroll, the first Archbishop 
of Baltimore, who proposed the erection of 
a Catholic college. His proposal was acted 
upon in 1788, when the first building on 
the present site was started. This was the 
“Old South” Building, which remained in 
use until 1907, when it was demolished for 
the erection of the present Ryan Building. 
Its construction was followed in a few years 
by the erection of the “Old North” Build- 
ing, which is still in use and from the his- 
toric porch of which George Washington, 
in 1796, and LaFayette, in 1824, addressed 
convocations of Georgetown students. 

When the Society of Jesus was organized 
in Maryland in 1805, Georgetown College, 
as it already had begun to be called, was 
transferred to the fathers of that society, 
under whose control and direction it re- 
mains. Congress, on March 1, 1815, 
granted the school the power to confer de- 
grees, and the Holy See empowered the 
college to grant, in its name, degrees in 
Philosophy and Theology. The formal 
incorporation of the institution was effected 
by Congress in 1844. 

A Georgetown Diary, describing the con- 
ferring of the first Bachelor’s Degree from 
Georgetown upon Charles Dinnies and 
George Dinnies of New York in June, 1817, 
tells us that there was present “an immense 
crowd of spectators and a goodly number 
of returned home who could not find places. 
And there was exceeding good band of 
music who gave their services for the occa- 
sion.” ... “In addition,” it goes on to say 
“there was a Latin and a French Ode, a 
Greek selection, pieces in English, a parlia- 
mentary debate of the fourteenth year of 
George the Second, a discourse in praise 


five hundred in the audience. 
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of Literature by Thomas Lee of Maryland, 
and some Congressional Speeches.” 

An old student of Oxford once said “I 
wot they were sturdy students in those 
times” and we might add they were long- 
suffering audiences who sat through such a 
long display of learning and accomplish- 
ments! The commencement that took place 
at Georgetown on the 27th of July, 1820. 
when the degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
given to Jarvis Roebuck, must have lasted 
at least five continuous hours. As the rec- 
ord goes, John Faulkner delivered the pro- 
logue, then came a debate, then two dra- 
matic speeches by John Leckie and John 
Roebuck, a Greek Ode by Robert Hardy. 
a French Ode by Vincent Jarrot, plus a 
dialogue and an epilogue. These were in- 
terspersed with translations and explana- 
tions given by “various students.” 

It was at the closing of this Commence- 
ment that three Indian chiefs reached the 
College, and were escorted to the stage. As 
the laststrains of the music died away one 
of them arose and addressed the audience, 
“expressing his gratification at the profi- 
ciency of the students and at the evident 
care taken by the professors to fill their 
minds with learning.” 

The Commencement of 29 July, 1822, 
concludes a long program with two Vale- 
dictory speeches, the students being equal 
in scholarship. These early commence- 
ments were always attended by some of the 
highest dignitaries of the state. At the com- 
mencement of July 28, 1823, “The President 
of the United States came with the Secre- 
tary of State, while the Diplomatic Corps 
was fully represented, as were the Army 
and the Navy.” “After the exercises were 
finished” says the National Journal, “the 
President of the United States (James Mon- 
roe) with readiness and satisfaction at the 
request of the President of the College, con- 
sented to distribute the premiums to those 
to whom they had been assigned ; and if we 
can augur from the faces of the innocent 
youths, the favor and kind feeling which 
his benevolent countenance expressed will 
never be eradicated from their minds.” 

At this Commencement there were three 
hundred persons, but this large number 
was far surpassed the following year, for 
at the Commencement of 1824 there were 

That day 


! 
o% 
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was made memorable by the visit of General 
LaFayette to the College, accompanied by 
a regiment of cavalry. He addressed the 
students from Old North Porch, where in 
1791, General Washington had also spoken. 

The Prospectus of August, 1831, describes 
the uniform worn by students for all classes 
and solemn Convocations. It prescribes 
that 


“every student must bring with him, a suit of 
clothes as uniform, which is—in winter a blue 
cloth coat and pantaloons with a black velvet 
waist-coat; in summer, white pantaloons with 
a black silk waist-coat and yellow buttons are 
used.” 


While Georgetown University was thus 
growing in grace and stature, eight Sisters 
from the Georgetown Visitation Convent 
set out, in 1833, by stage and river, to open 
an academy in a frontier diocese, settling 
first in Kaskaskia, and later moving to St. 
Louis. The Superior of these nuns, Mother 
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[ISSOURI, WEARING THE 


CRESCENTS WHICH REPRESENTED EXCELLENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


Mary Agnes Brent, a native of historic Port 
Tobacco, was a woman of intrepid spirit. 
She was not only undaunted herself by the 
hardships of travel and the menace of 
cholera which met the little band at its 
journeys end; she revived the fainting 
hearts of her companions by her resource- 
fulness and courage, and spurred them on 
to effective action. Their first headquarters 
were in an empty building which had once 
been a general store; two barrels became 
the stout supports for a refectory table, 
boxes were turned into chairs, and pallets 
were laid on the floor until carpenters could 
make beds for the sisters. As soon as they 
*were settled (!) they looked about for a 
suitable building in which to open their 
academy, and found that the only available 
vacant property was an old inn, which had 
once enjoyed a brief day of glory, but 
which had so suffered through floods, tor- 
nadoes, and earthquakes that it had fallen 
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into a state of battered decay. But its foun- 
dations were firm and it contained sound 
lumber. It was swept, garnished and re- 
paired ; the old creaking Gadeaad was re- 
moved; and a new one was triumphantly 
hung out which proclaimed the location of 
the Kaskaskia Academy. 

In “The Shepherd of the Valley,” pub- 
lished in St. Louis in 1834, is printed its 
prospectus. The entire course of study is 
therein listed at notable length. It is inter- 
esting to learn that the Sisters gave lessons 
in piano, harp and 
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ture that records of both the Illinois and 
Missouri Historical Societies, later pro- 
nounced “the finest and most completely 
equipped building of its kind (and of its 
time) in the West.” A carpenter in the em- 
ploy of “Grandpa” Menard, assisted by 
some lay-brothers from Perryville, made 
tall four-poster beds of well-seasoned wal- 
nut, small square washstands, and various 
other furnishings which are still the pride 
of the Academy. But there was no statue in 
the chapel, and no place in the United 


guitar, conducted 
classes in all of the 
English branches, 
and were prepared 
to give an ambitious 
list of cultural stud- 
ies to those ready to 
undertake them. The 
closing exercises 
each year were held 


thing of the sort 
could be purchased. 
So when the Sisters 
wrote their Christ- 
mas letters to the 
other convents of 
their order, “a little 
sigh was dropped 
over this sad lack.” 
When this letter was 


States where any- 


late in July, which PONDER OF read in faraway 
made the school bes Mans, the novices 
year aterm of eleven of the commun- 
months. No gradu- ity were deeply 
ating medals were FIFTIETH touched. They ob- 


bestowed by the 
academy until 1836, 


tained permission to 
have a lovely hand- 


TS 


when Miss Sophie 
Menard received the 
first crescent award- 
ed by the institution. 
Miss Menard was an 
accomplished musi- 
cian and altogether |. 
worthy to head the | 
long list of more 
than six hundred 


tithe, 


\ 


carved wooden 
statue of Our Lady 
of Mercy redeco- 
rated for their “dear 
ven Sisters of Kaskas- 
kia’’ and sent to 
them in care of 

“respectable ecclesi- 
astic journeying to 
J America.” It ar- 


graduates of the 

Academy of the Visitation, many of whom 
have lived to receive the completed crescent 
bestowed upon those who for fifty years 
have been loyal daughters of their Alma 
Mater. 

Within three years, more than fifty pupils 
were in attendance at the Academy, and 
more Sisters had come out from George- 
town to assist with the school. The need 
for a new building became imperative, and 
this was made possible by the generosity 
of the Menard family, which from the be- 
ginning had befriended the Sisters, and 
which gave its name to the -_ 000 struc- 


rived safely in 1842, 
and is now enshrined in St. Louis where the 
Academy was moved in 1844 from Kaskas- 
kia, following a disastrous flood. After 
occupying several different headquarters 
the school is now established in a fine mod- 
ern plant on Cabanne Avenue. The Visita- 
tion Crescent is still bestowed on members 
of the graduating class who merit distinc- 
tion for the manner in which they have 
profited by their convent education.’ 


7 Quotations have been freely used from the off- 
cial pamphlets of the academy, kindly loaned for 
this purpose. 
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The early issues of Godey’s Lady’s Book 
contain no fashion plates designating filmy 
frocks as especially suitable for gradua- 
tion, after the manner of its successors in 
its special field. But its moving spirit, 
Sarah Josepha Hale, was one of the first 
and most enthusiastic “rooters” for Vassar, 
and never failed to take an opportunity to 
set its merits forth on her “Editor's Table.’ 
“Vassar College: Woman’s Own” is the 
heading of her contribution to the June 
1864 issue of the magazine, and her ex- 
uberant text reads, in part, as follows: 

“Again we make this educational wonder 
our theme, because public feeling demands 
more information concerning Vassar Col- 
lege, and the mode of its intended manage- 
ment. Happily we can now give the idea 
of its noble Founder, in his own honest 
words, showing that his design was, and is, 
to bestow his gifts for the benefit of woman, 
in the highest sense which the advantages 
of collegiate learning, and opportunities 
of culture and use can bestow on the femi- 
nine sex. 

“We will give selections from Mr. Vas- 
sar’s eloquent Address (would that we had 
room for the whole!) on the organization 
of the College Faculty; and also on the 
religious influences which he would com- 
mend. The Character of the Institution 
Must be Perfect. “This Institution, as an 
impersonality, is the object of our care.’ 

‘It is my hope, it was my only hope 
and desire, indeed it has been the main in- 
centive to all I have already done or may 
hereafter do, or hope to do, to inaugurate a 
new era in the history and life of woman.’ 

. ‘Il wish to give one sex all the ad- 
vantages too long monopolized by the other. 
Ours is, and is to be, an institution for 
women—not men.’ ‘Let woman then, 
at least, share the most prominent and re- 
sponsible positions in your gift, and let 
them be proffered her as her unquestion- 
able right, as far as she can fill them with 
equal ability to men.’ ‘Reduce, if it 
can be so, your nine male professorships by 
one-half, so that all the rest may be left to 
the natural province of woman as distinctly 
hers.” ‘The strongest incentives to 
goodness, and the most valuable religious 
tendencies will be found to flow most of all, 
like an emanation, from the presence of 
gifted, cultivated Christian women’ 


>; 
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Such are the enlightened views of Mr. Vas- 
sar. If these are faithfully carried out, his 
College must become the glory of Christian 
civilization. From it will go forth an influ- 
ence essentially subserving the cause of 
peace and good-will among the churches of 
our land and of all Christendom. This 
power of womanly influence has never yet 
had proper training, right 
ample encouragement. Let 
thank God and Mr. Vassar 
courage. 

Although Mrs. Hale did not feature grad- 
uation dresses, this sort of support was far 
more valuable than fashion plates, and in- 
directly the Lady’s Book does help us to 
visualize “Miss Vassar—1865—The First 


direction. or 
all women 


‘and take 


Woman’s College Freshman in the wide 
world” (to quote Mrs. Hale again). A 


doll, long a family heirloom, has been 
dressed in blue and brown plaid taffeta by 
Mrs. Robert H. Carey of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, to represent this composite crea- 
ture, and the costume is copied from a_ 
Godey sketch. Eleanor St. George, writing 
about this doll in “Hobbies” for July 1939, 
goes on to tell us that the First Freshman, | 
in pursuit of “simple feminine sports,” was — 
always amply clothed. 
“Her riding habit was very full, many 
yards of cloth gathered at the waist and — 
trailing on the floor when stood. 
Beneath it she wore two white muslin petti- 
coats, heavily embroidered and_ stiffly 
starched, that reached to her ankle. 

“The bathing suit was no less revealing. : 
consisting, as it did, of very long, very full 
trousers of heavy wool gathered at the 
ankles, long stockings, a full skirt that 
came well down on the calves, covering the 
trousers, the neck high and the sleeves long. 

“Her ‘undies’ were none of your flimsy 
rayon or silk ‘scanties’ but good stout honest - ; 
muslin heavily adorned with tucks and em- 
broidery. In winter she wore a ‘Balmoral’ 

a wide substantial petticoat of woolen’ 
fabric, pleated to a hip-yoke and edged at 
the bottom with a fluted ruffle which, in — 
turn, was edged with black worsted braid 
and black velvet. In all seasons she wore 
a hoop skirt. 

“Her stockings—for she followed the 
latest from Paris—were white striped in— 
blue. Empress Eugenie had at the moment — 
adopted that style and women everywhere | 
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THE DAILY GRAPHIC, NEW YORK, MONDAY, JUNE 29, 1874. 909 


CLASS-DAY—PRESENTATION OF THE SPADE BY THE GRADUATING CLASS 
TO THE NEW SENIOR CLass 
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COMMERCEMENT AT VASSAR COLLEGE. 
(FROM HEArCURS BY FP. TRUM, OF CULLEOR.) 
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THE DAILY GRAPHIC, NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1873—TRIPLE SHEET. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES AT VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, ON WEDNESDAY 


looked to Eugenie for the latest elegance in 
dress. 

“When chill winds of winter blew about 
Poughkeepsie, she wore mittens and sub- 
stituted for her muslin undersleeves, knitted 
ones, known as ‘muffattees.’ 

“All of these interesting garments, au- 
thentic copies are in the wardrobe of the 
doll—‘Miss Vassar—1865’.” 

To the Daily Graphic, published in New 
York, we are indebted for visual evidence 
of the Vassar girl’s appearance at com- 
mencement. These pictures are so delight- 
fully illuminating that no descriptions are 
needed to supplement them. 


A scrap book belonging to Mary Whiton 
of the Smith College class of ’79 is rich in 
source material concerning the early days 
at that institution. It opens on a clipping 
describing the first Baccalaureate Sermon 
preached there: 

“The new First church at Northampton 
was filled yesterday afternoon, in spite of 


a severe shower, to hear President L. Clarke © 
Seelye’s baccalaureate sermon to the Smith 
college girl graduate, the first ever deliv- 
ered for the college. President Seelye 
took his text from Matthew vi: 33, ‘But | 
seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’... There — 
are two common errors from which the 
text delivers us: First, the mistake of sup- — 
posing that because religion is of primal — 
importance, learning is of little conse- 
quence; and, second, the error of imag- 
ining that intellectual culture can ever _ 
supersede a power superior to religion. 
The former mistake has been that of reli- 
gious fanatics in every age; it has given _ 
birth to the grossest superstitions and the | 
most abominable crimes. Christianity — 
teaches us that religion consists in the best — 
use of every capacity. A truly religious 
soul will be most earnest in all efforts to — 
promote intelligence.” 

Two pages further on, another clipping 
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pasted in the scrap book describes the com- 
mencement as a whole: 

“Northampton has enjoyed a college 
commencement, and Smith college now has 
an alumnae. And everybody is satisfied 
with the results of the long-anticipated 
anniversary—which culminated in the pre- 
sentation of diplomas to the 11 graduates 
yesterday noon. Other commencements 
may be more brilliant, but none can excite 
more interest among 
the friends of the 


trustees were present and sat, with the 
faculty, on the platform, which was embel- 
lished with appropriate floral decorations, 
baskets of flowers being also hung from the 
cross-beams overhead. The class figures 
*°79°, wrought in white and red rosebuds, 
were placed at the opposite end of the room, 
directly under the Sophia Smith portrait. 
The seniors sat in the front row of 

seats, and those of the audience seated in 
the recitation-room 


college than has this 
initial one. And yet 
it has been attended 
with as little of the 
traditional com- | | 
mencement ‘pomp 
and pride’ as one 
ever meets with 


lic examinations, no 
graduating essays, 
no white dresses, no 
announcement of 
scholarship rank, 
no award of prizes. 
But there was a 
beautiful hall filled 
with appreciative 
people and decked 
with flowers, an 
open prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Leavitt, a mag- 


COMMENCEMENT 


on such _ occasion. 

There was no street = ai 
procession, no pub- ; 


SMITH COLLEGE, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18th, 


1879. 


faced the side of the 
platform.” 


The “College Edi- 
tion” of The Cou- 
rant, published at 
Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, on June 28, 
1889, is another 
treasure trove. The 
text is headed with 
the cut of a fanciful 
banner and the quo- 
tation of a high 
moral precept, “No 
day without a deed 
to crown it.” Then, 
one by one, the days 
of the week, with an 
appropriate sub- 
title, are used as 
captions: 

“SATURDAY. 
THE PRESIDENT’S 
Reception To 


nificent oration by 
President Eliot of 
Harvard, a brief poem written by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and read by Prof. Churchill, 
orchestral music, the sound of the same fa- 
miliar Latin which has from time in me- 
moriam welcomed the young men of our 
colleges to their degrees, and the final 
prayer by the president, a prayer which was 
unusually tender and appropriate, and then 
the whole was finished, in considerably less 
than two hours. 

“Although it was feared that Social hall 
in the college building would prove too 
straight for the people who would wish to 
attend, sufficient room was found for all 
by throwing open the adjoining recita- 
tion-room, owing to the utmost care on the 
part of the student ushers. Nearly all the 


“The festivities of 
Commencement week began with the Presi- 
dent’s reception. . . . This is the most in- 
formal and therefore the most enjoyable 
of all the receptions tendered to the Senior 
class. . . . Old friends of ’86, and 
turned up most unexpectedly. Class re- 
unions, regardless of the ‘reunion scheme, 
took place in cosy corners. . . . For those 
who could refrain from talking long enough 
to enter the dining hall, there were delici- 
ous refreshments served.” 

The advertisements contained in this col- 
lege edition of The Courant are most illus- 
trative of the tastes and needs of the sweet 
girl graduate of the day. R. H. Stearns & 
Co. announces “Sashes, Gloves, Fans, For 
Commencements.” Jos. E. DeWitt is pre- 
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pared to furnish “Art Supplies and Sta- 
tionery. For Polite Correspondence, the 
Latest Novelties in Papeteries.” Oliver 
Ditson Company reminds his select clien- 
tele that “Music and Flowers go well to- 
gether.” “Prepare to enjoy the genial sea- 
son by learning Summer Songs, and play- 


ing restful Summer Idyls,” he continues, - 


listing such gems as “Hunting 4-leafed 
Clover,” “Alpine Shepherd,” “Fairy Echo,” 
and “Forget-Me-Not.” Washburn & Reed, 
Druggists, “Offer a Full Line of Combs, 
Hair, Teeth and Nail Brushes, Cologne, Bay 
Rum, Bulk Perfumes and Sachet Powders.” 
“The Eyesight” forms the caption of Les- 
lie Millar’s advertisement which carries in 
small type, “In the hurry of an establish- 
ment where attention to customers is often 
left to clerks, such delicate work is fre- 
quently slighted. The office is in a quiet, 
central part of the city, perfectly easy of ac- 
cess, and where personal attention will 
always be given.” J. J. Cawthorn’s “lay- 


out” is even more arresting. “Hot Water” 
is spread boldly across two columns. 
Underneath in very small letters are the 
words “Bottles in Various Sizes.” The 
young ladies of those days were more given 
to retiring with these comforting com- 
panions than their successors, though, be 
it said in justice, rowing as a sport has 
flourished from the very beginning at 


Wellesley. 


Hood College. as the Woman’s College of 
Frederick, Maryland, was organized in 1893 
by the transfer of the department for young 
women of Mercersburg College at Mercers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, to Frederick, and its 
union with the Frederick Female Seminary, 
established fifty years earlier. 

The first graduating class from the 
Woman’s College, whose members are still 
all living, was that of 1895. But closing 
exercises had been marked by special cere- 
monies the year before. “Closing exercises 


ve 


-, 


at the Woman’s College were continued 
when the Lesbian Literary Society held 
their first anniversary in College Chapel, 
before so large an audience that a number 
were compelled to stand,” says a contem- 
porary newspaper account. “The program 
consisted of instrumental and vocal selec- 
tions, recitations, etc., all of which were 
rendered in a manner creditable to the 
scholars and pleasing to the faculty. The 
stage was prettily decorated, and as the 
young ladies would emerge from a bower 
of green they were applauded by their 
friends in the audience. The members of 
the Lesbian Literary Society have afforded 
their friends and the public some very pleas- 
ant occasions during the past winter, and 
the ovation they received last evening only 
proved that their work has been appre- 
ciated. At the conclusion of the first part 
of the program, Rev. Conrad Clever, D.D., 
of Baltimore, delivered an oration on, “Our 
Country,” which proved to be the feature 
of the evening. Rev. Clever was introduced 
by Prof. Apple, and commenced his oration 
by paying a tribute to the ladies. ‘I have 


THE HOOD COLLEGE CLASS OF 1895 
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always been interested in the ladies,’ he 
said, ‘and have been so from early life.’ 
The speaker delivered a most eloquent and 
stirring address, and at times was inter- 
rupted by loud applause from the audience. 
During the oration, Rev. Clever gave a de- 
scription of the twentieth century girl, and 
if he is correct, she will be somewhat more 
progressive than her nineteenth century sis- 
ter. “She will take the liberty of popping 
the question without ever waiting for leap 
year, said Rev. Clever, ‘and at all times 
will she be able to take her own part.’ The 
speaker concluded his address amid a storm 


of applause.” 


And this, it seems to us, is a good place 
to conclude an article, hoping that this 
also will elicit at least a little applause! 


Note: This article is not intended as a com- 
prehensive account of early graduation cere- 
monies. It is intended only to furnish a general 
idea of the forms which these took, by giving 
a few arresting examples. The editor is ex- 
tremely grateful to the institutions which co- 
operated with her in assembling material. 
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“And A Highway Shall Be There . . ae 


MAURINE Kamps Aust 


In connection with the account of earliest educational efforts made in this country, it is interesting to 
consider some present-day undertakings along the same general lines. Mrs. Aust has written for us 
an arresting account of the work at Northland College, which is one of the N.S. D. A. R.s Approved 


Schools 
“— wilderness and the solitary place Northern Wisconsin, northern Michigan, 
shall be glad for them; and the desert and northern Minnesota are settled in what q 


shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. It might be termed “foreign colonies.” When 
shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even _ large areas of cut-over land were being colo- 
with joy and singing; the glory of Lebanon _ nized by land companies, a representative 
shall be given unto it, the excellency of of the company would be sent to Europe to 
Carmel and Sharon; they shall see the enlist a considerable group of people of the 
glory of the Lord, and the excellency of our same nationality. For example, the country 
God. ... around Moquah, Herbster, and Cornucopia 
“Then the eyes of the blind shall be is settled by Russians; in the Minersville 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be district the population is Finnish; around 
unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap Butternut and Glidden, German; around 
as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing: Montreal, Jugo-Slav and Italian. Perhaps 
for in the wilderness shall waters break out, the predominating nationalities are Scandi- __ 
and streams in the desert. . . . navian, usually Swedish and Norwegian. 
“And a highway shall be there, and a_ The student body at Northland is therefore 
way, and it shall be called The way of holi- more cosmopolitan than at many institutions 
ness; the unclean shall not pass over it; but of several times its size. Ordinarily fifteen 
it shall be for those: the wayfarying men, or twenty nationalities are represented in 
though fools, shall not err therein."— the student body each year. 
Isaiah 35. Another feature that commended North- 
land to the Daughters of the American 
This text seems peculiarly appropriate Revolution was its adaptation to the needs 
for Northland College, at Ashland, Wiscon- of a frontier region. Persons living in the 
sin, for that institution does provide a more thickly populated sections of the 
highway for the young people of the north United States do not realize that the whole 
country—a highway envisioned by coura- of northern Wisconsin averages less than 
geous pioneers; built by patience, love, thirteen per cent under cultivation, com- 
and devotion to ideals; traveled by deserv- pared with sixty-seven per cent in southern 
ing boys and girls who take their places in Wisconsin. Within one hundred miles of 
the world as well-educated men and women. Northland are about 240,000 people, the 
Among Wisconsin colleges Northland is. majority of whom live on pioneer farms. 
unique, for not one of its two hundred stu- Instead of attempting to imitate large uni- 
dents is there because going to college is versities and older, wealthier colleges, 
“the thing to do”; all of them are there Northland has maintained an atmosphere 
because they sincerely and honestly want and general plan of operation more in ac- 
an education. cordance with the financial status and social 
About ten years ago Northland was recog- background of its young people. The result 
nized by the National Society, Daughters of _ is that most of the students earn their entire 
the American Revolution, and placed on its expenses while in school. Tuition, board, 
list of Approved Schools. The basis of room, books, and incidentals are included 
recognition of Northland’s work was that in the unusually low minimum of $375 a 
it is located in a section of the country in _ year. 
which there are no other colleges, and the Northland was founded in 1892, pri- 
fact that the population served is made up marily through the efforts of Rev. E. P. 
largely of first-generation people in this Wheeler, an Ashland pastor, and Rev. G. W. 
country from northern and western Europe. Nelson, Wisconsin home missionary super- 


intendent. A few years previously interest 
had been revived in the history of early 
mission days, particularly in the old church 
and mission house on Madeline Island, 
which had played an important part in 
evangelizing the Ojibway Indians. This 
resulted in the organization of the Lake 
Superior Congregational Club. In 1891 
a conference, held at Pratt, was attended by 
representatives of the clergy and prominent 
Christian laity of northern Wisconsin, and 
by leading educators from other parts of 
the state and from Minnesota. Following 
their deliberations the North Wisconsin 
Academy was incorporated, an action later 
endorsed by the Winnebago convention of 
the Congregational Church. 

Liberal offers of land for a site and gen- 
erous pledges by Ashland citizens to the 
subscription list for necessary buildings 
were factors in locating the school at Ash- 
land, the commercial center of the region. 

On July 15, 1892, Mrs. Harriet Wood 
Wheeler, widow of a pioneer missionary 
and a missionary herself, wrote to her rela- 
tives at Beloit: “I supposed we had our best 
things at the Island, but the interest culmi- 
nated yesterday at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the academy. I send you a pro- 
gram. Professor Blaisdell* outdid him- 
self. He made a most profound impression. 
I think the citizens of Ashland will not soon 
forget him.” 

Although Northland has continued its 
relationship with the Congregational de- 
nomination, it is a non-sectarian school in 


* James J. Blaisdell, professor of philosophy at 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

+“In Unnamed Wisconsin,” J. M. Davidson, 
p. 256; 1895, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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every respect. There is, however, a definite 
Christian atmosphere maintained, because 
it is not only the tradition of the school but 
the belief of the present administration that 
no life is complete without a positive reli- 
gious conviction and training. 

Secondary school work was carried on 
until 1908, when the academy was rechar- 
tered as Northland College and work in 
advance of high school was offered. The 
class of 1912 was the first class graduated 
with the degree of bachelor of arts. 

Much of Northland’s success is due to 
President J. D. Brownell, who entered the 
academy from Clark County, Wisconsin. 
The major portion of his college work was 
taken at Ripon College, though he received 
his degree from Amherst in 1910. He re- 
turned to Northland to teach English and 
to coach in athletics. At that time there was 
an enrollment of three juniors, three sopho- 
mores, and an entering class of ten. 

In 1914 the trustees unanimously chose 
the young English instructor to head the 
school. In spite of three disastrous fires. 
upheaval and change caused by the World 
War, and the nation-wide depression of 
later years, Northland has forged ahead to 
great achievements. When the academy 
started it had no assets ; today the valuation 
is $350,000, which includes Wheeler Hall, 
Woods Hall, the Industrial Building, Wom- 
en's Memorial Hall, the president’s home. 
and three faculty homes. A few years ago 
the president’s friends began to raise a 
$100,000 fund, known as the J. D. Brownell 
Foundation. Ripon has conferred upon 
her former student the degree of doctor of 
divinity. 
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A GRADUATIC 
PROCESSION 
AT NORTHLA 


With the development of high schools 
throughout the area and the increase in the 
number of young people seeking education 
beyond high school, the college department 
began to outstrip the academy. Academy 
work was finally discontinued in 1931, so 
at present only work of college grade is 
offered. 

To make it possible for students to earn 
their way, all work about the campus is 
done by students: Cooking and serving 
meals, dishwashing, laundry work, janitor 
work, repairs, planting trees, landscaping, 
and grading. Even with this program, ap- 
plications far exceeded the number thus 
employed; consequently, two major indus- 
tries of a commercial character that would 
pay their own way and employ students, 
were established. 

The first is the Northland College Press. 
All college printing is done there and a con- 
siderable volume of commercial job print- 
ing is handled annually. No faculty mem- 
ber is in charge; the Press is run entirely 
by students. 

The second industry is the Northland 
Craft Shop, which provides employment of 
an educational nature and uses native raw 
materials. Dr. Brownell tells the story of 
its founding: 

“We already knew that these young peo- 
ple possessed originality and skill with 
their hands. Although no one on the 
campus knew anything at all about ham- 
mering copper, we decided on that at least 
as an experiment. We provided a dozen 
hammers and some sheets of copper, to- 
gether with a pair of old compasses and a 
roller. Twelve boys were called in and 


told that with those materials they were to 
make something. 

“Within a few days they were bringing 
some products to the office, beautiful in 
design and fairly marketable in workman- 
ship. The Craft Shop has developed very 
well, so that now at least fifty articles are 
being produced, ranging all the way from 
letter openers to fireplace sets.” 

Many chapters of the N.S. D. A. R. have 
found it profitable to themselves, and help- 
ful to Northland students, to have consign- 
ments of craft goods sent and placed on 
sale. A considerable volume of business 
has been provided for the students in this 
way. A commission is given to those han- 
dling the consignments, and transportation 
is paid one way on the shipment. 

Northland has not been content merely 
with providing employment for students, 
but has established an enviable reputation 
for high scholastic standards. Graduates 
are received with full credit for and recogni- 
tion of their degree for graduate work by 
the various midwestern universities, and are 
given full credit for teaching by the state 
departments of public instruction in prac- 
tically all midwestern states. One of the 
outstanding developments has been the de- 
partment of library training. 

Perhaps the finest tribute to Northland’s 
work was paid by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
statistical expert of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges, who, after a painstaking 
survey, wrote, “I know of no institution in — 
America where a dollar invested produces — 
larger dividends in intellectually, morally 
and spiritually trained young men and 
women.” 

Truly, “A highway has been there!” 


~ 


Tlagnolia 


EUDOCIA LUCKY 


Smooth are your petals like the parchment white 

Of nuptial prayerbooks. Clasps of burnished filigree 
Your heart of gold conceal from vulgar sight. 

Your lasting sweetness lures us, near or far, 
And yet no ruthless hand essays to touch your bloom; 
No fingers wittingly your whiteness mar, 

For none will reach to pluck you from the tree 

Save those who love your fragrance and revere — 
Your handsome grace, your noble chastity. 

Pure gem encased in leaves of regal sheen, 
Resplendent with romance itself, Magnolia fair, 
Majestic, bride of June and Southland’s queen! 
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How strange it seemed to sit with him upon 
the women’s side! 

I did not dare to lift my eyes: I felt more fear 
than pride, 

Till, “In the presence of the Lord,” he said, 
and then there came 

A holy strength upon my heart, and I could 
say the same. 

1 used to blush when he came near, but then 
I showed no sign: 

With all the meeting looking on, I held his 
hand in mine. 

~—Bayarp TAyLor. 


T was at a marriage feast, some two 

centuries ago, that Robert, a member of 
the Society of Friends, met the Quaker 
maiden, Mary. 

“Never marry but for love” was the ad- 
monition of their great leader, William 
Penn, “but seest that thou lovest what is 
lovely.” And Robert, as did others, saw 
that sixteen-year-old Mary was lovely, and 
was so moved by her loveliness that it was 
in his mind and heart to marry her. 

Some years before, Robert, whose first 
home was in England, “having intention to 
transport himself to Pencilvania, in Amer- 
ica” (so reads the record), secured from a 
Monthly Meeting a “certificate of good con- 
versation,” meaning, of course, good de- 
portment, and sailed for the New World. 

His father, John, of Cheshire, once “suf- 
fered Distress of Goods for attending a 
Meeting, but two miles from his Dwelling,” 
and such restrictions and persecutions be: 
cause of his faith oppressed Robert. 

His desire was to go to a land where a 
man could be free; where he could accom- 
plish things—for Robert had the spirit of 
the pioneer. So he came to America, where, 
when he presented his “Sertificat” to a 
Monthly Meeting, it “was Red and well Ex- 
cepted”; such is the spelling of the old 
record. 

That Robert was well accepted by Friends 
in America is evidenced by records show- 
ing that he frequently was given important 
assignments, among them being attendance 
at marriages, where it was his duty to “see 
things decently managed.” During wedding 


James T. WorTHINGTON 
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celebrations Friends somewhat relaxed their 
usual restrictions and were merry to a de- 
gree not seen in their daily life. It was 
on such an occasion that Robert met Mary. 

Mary had lost her father, and lived in 
Burlington with her mother, sisters, and 
brother Richard. Robert was acquainted 
with Friend Richard Burtis, and with him 
had inspected the Burtis plantation, where 
slaves cultivated the land. Soon after meet- 
ing Mary, Robert found occasion to visit 
the home of Friend Richard. He repeated 
his visits so frequently and gave Mary so 
much of his attention that it soon became 
evident how the land lay. 

“Lovers,” says a chronicler of the cus- 
toms of the day, “then listened and took 
sidelong glances when before their parents 
or elders.” “But,” observes another com- 
mentator, “how these hopefuls behaved in 
the absence of the aforesaid worthies, we 
are not informed.” 

Howbeit, Robert wooed Mary, and, we 
may be sure, with soft inflections of the 
“thou’s” and “thee’s” when he spoke with 
her. They talked of many things—prob- 
ably a great deal about themselves. 

“Friend Robert,” once questioned Mary, 
“dost think my blue apron too brightly 
colored?” 

“No, Mary,” he said, “the women of the 
Friends in England wear much brighter 
colors than do our people here. I think 
color most becoming, Mary, and blue was 
made for thee.” 

For her further encouragement he told 
her that George Fox, founder of the So- 
ciety of Friends, had himself purchased 
scarlet cloth from which was made a mantle 
for his wife, and that scarlet was worn by 
many peasant Friends in the century just 
past. And green! Why, in parts of Eng- 
land the women Friends were known as 
“Green Aprons,” because they wore such 
garments. 

“But,” suggested Robert, “there seems 
to be a spirit of perversity in thy sex, Mary, 
for, seest thou—when the stylish folk wear 
white aprons, thou wearest blue and green: 
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and when the gay folk wear colored aprons, 
why, then thou wearest white.” 

Mary asked many questions concerning 
life in England and as to Robert’s travels 
in America. “Friend Robert,” Mary said, 
“some say thee hast gone beyond the great 
mountains; is it true, Friend Robert?” 

And Robert, thus prompted, told how, 
at an inn he had met Van Meter, a Dutch- 
man, who lived and traded with the In- 
dians: how with this man of the frontier, 
whose clothes of buckskin were fringed as 
to shirt and leggings and who wore a coon- 
skin cap, he had gone on a long journey 
through the wilderness of western Pennsyl- 
vania, to a wonderful valley beyond the 
Blue Mountains, in the Colony of Virginia. 

He told Mary of crossing a river, called 
by the Indians Cohongorutan (the call of 
the wild goose) and by white men Poto- 
mac; and of finding another river, the 
Shenandoah, meaning in the Indian tongue 
“Daughter of the Stars,” which, flowing at 
the foot of the Blue Mountains, empties 
into the Potomac. 

Robert spoke of the broad lands, stretch- 
ing a green carpet from the river and the 
mountains in the east to other mountains, 
far in the west; he told of clear springs 
which fed streams flowing into the Shenan- 
doah; there, he told Mary, the land was 
peaceful; there were few, if any, Indians, 
and as to that, no Indian would harm a 
Friend. In that valley, he said, vast herds 
of buffalo fed and grew fat in the spacious 
meadows. 

Mary, like all Quaker girls, was indus- 
trious, but at times her thoughts strayed 
from occupations with which her hands 
were engaged. As she sat at her spinning 
wheel and while in other ways she played 
the part of a little housewife, there often 
was in her mind a picture of a valley where 
a young wife might be mistress in her own 
house and where a husband might see great 
herds of cattle thrive. 

Between times when he told Mary she 
was beautiful, that her eyes were like the 
blue of heaven and clear and deep like 
crystal pools; that there were flecks of sun- 
shine in her chestnut hair, and such like 
things, Robert let it be known to Mary (and 
at opportune moments reminded her mother 
and brother) that he was a fairly prosper- 
ous merchant in Philadelphia, the great 
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city of more than two thousand people. 

Mary gave close heed to matters relating 
to the blue of her eyes and the bloom of 
her cheeks (likened to peach blossoms) and 
likewise to statements concerning flecks of 
sunshine in her hair. Her mother and 
brother laid greater stress upon Robert's 
standing in the community. He was, they 
thought, a worthy member of the Society 
of Friends, and, withal, had shown ability 
in acquiring a portion of the world’s goods. 

So there came an eventful evening in 
late winter when, as they sat upon a high- 
backed settle beside a fire that made waver- 
ing shadows play upon the whitewashed 
walls and sanded floor, Mary promised to 
become Robert’s wife. The consent of her 
mother was soon obtained. 

My! There was a flutter among Mary’s 
Quakeress friends when on a day in spring 
there appeared, affixed to the Meeting 
House door, a notice that Robert and Mary 
had “Intentions to Marry.” There it was 
for all the world to see, and there it re- 
mained a full month. 

To the Meeting was submitted a very im- 
portant document reading: “We, the sub- 
scribers” (setting forth their names, par- 
entage, and places of abode) “purpose tak- 
ing each other in marriage, which we hereby 
offer for approbation of Friends.” 

A committee, under instructions of the 
Meeting, called upon Robert and questioned 
him closely as to his “clearness to proceed 
in marriage,” in order to determine that 
there was no other engagement. None was 
found, and so invitations could be sent to 
relatives and friends, bidding them to a 
wedding dinner and requesting certain of 
them to “stand up” with Robert and Mary 
and set their names to a marriage contract, 
as witnesses. 

About this time Mary, her sister Elisa, 
and her particular friend, Phebe, might 
have been seen seated about a table with a 
pack of playing cards spread between them. 
What could it mean—a pack of cards— 
three Quaker girls! 

It was well known that one who played 
cards, “an enticing, vain and Evil Sport,” 
if convicted, was subject to a fine of five 
shillings or to confinement, at hard labor, 
in the House of Correction. 

But there was very’ proper reason for 
their occupation, as would have been seen 
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when Phebe, selecting a card, turned it face 
down, and with a goose-quill pen wrote 
upon the plain back an invitation addressed 
to Friend Thomas Huhloke. No one would 
have thought it strange that Mary, Elisa, 
and Phebe were so employed; for, in the 
absence of other suitable material, playing 
cards were commonly used by Friends and 
others for such purposes. 

The great day arrived, and Mary and her 
attendants made themselves ready. It was 
before the period when Quaker garb as- 
sumed a uniformity of drab. Friends then 
reproved nothing as to dress but the extrava- 
gance that “all sober men of all sorts read- 
ily agree to be evil.” So Mary and the 
other Quaker girls wore delicately colored 
garments—such frivolities as white satin 
petticoats embroidered with flowers. 

Mary wore a pearl satin robe, long in 
the back; also a white satin stomacher, 
which may be described as embroidered in 
colors and laced in blue from side to side. 
Other items of her attire were delicate lawn 
about the neck, a short blue bodice, and 
shoes of light-blue brocade with very high 
heels. The little shoes were sharply pointed 
at the toes. 

Upon her sun-flecked chestnut hair she 
wore a broad-brimmed “skimming dish” 
hat, with scarcely any crown, tied with 
silken cords in a bewitching bow under her 
chin. It was an expensive hat, made of 
beaver fur. 

Mary’s attendants—Phebe Allison, Elisa 
Burtis, Mary Cowling. and Elizabeth 
Edwards—were attired in costumes very 
similar to that which Mary wore: Soft 
colors, quiet shades of blue, apple green, 


rose, corn color; set off with laces, lawn, , 


and ribbons; all within the bounds of 
propriety. 

At the Meeting House the screen, or 
“shutters,” that divided the one large white 
room when the men and the women, each 
on their side, held business meetings, had 
been raised to the ceiling. 

In the “high seat,” opposite the entrance, 
sat Friend Josiah Smallworth, in long- 
skirted gray coat, breeches and stockings, 
square-toed shoes and broad-brimmed hat, 
with hands crossed on top of his cane. 

On each side, in seats somewhat lower 
and slightly forward, sat two gray-clad men, 
also of the elder generation: Friend Nich- 


olas Wilson, an imperturbable severity 
resting on his dark features, and Friend 
Arthur Howson, with face shrouded by the 
wide brim of his hat. 

These elders of the Society saw Friends 
quietly and sedately enter the room and 
take their seats, the men on one side and 
the women on the other. A general view 
of the women’s side showed a predominant 
cast of gray, with here and there shades of 
color—green, brown, and plum. This pic- 
ture was somewhat lightened by brighter 
tints worn by the girls and unmarried 
women. 

As to headgear on the women’s side: 
There were many “capuchins” with pointed 
hoods and cloaks, an article of attire then 
worn by both the plain and the gay. There 
were “cardinals,” so called because the 
original was of scarlet cloth; these had 
round hoods and short capes. The bonnet, 
then making its appearance in the Province, 
was worn by some, but with compunctions 
of conscience, for it was an innovation, 
although in fact merely an adaptation of 
the “skimmer” with wide brim drawn far 
down, close to the face. The broad-brim- 
med “skimming dish” hat, retained in place 
by ribbons or cords, was worn by those 
dressed in lighter, brighter colors. 

On the men’s side habiliments of gray and 
the darker colors were overshadowed by 
broad-brimmed hats. 

Mary and her attendants sat in a group; 
the seat next to Mary, on the aisle, was 
vacant. 

Robert’s friends, Samuel Scathsgood and 
Thomas Huhloke, sat on the men’s side. 
Robert took the vacant seat by Mary, on 
the women’s side. 

He was outwardly calm, and when he saw 
Mary and was seated beside her he was 
more aware than ever before that she was 
the most precious gem in all the universe; 
and this gem and her attendants, when not 
quietly admiring and, perhaps, silently criti- 
cising each other’s finery, were impressed 
by Robert and his clothes. 

In truth he was no unworthy object of 
attention, for Robert’s silk-lined, long- 
skirted coat was of rich wine-colored silk, 
his smallclothes the same, and embroidered 
flowers appeared upon a waistcoat of like 
color and material. There were buckles at 
the knee where smallclothes and silk stock- 
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ings met, and a broad-brimmed hat sur- 
mounted the whole. 

This was a regular meeting of Friends, 
not called in connection with a wedding. 
The Meeting House was not a place of wor- 
ship, and after a period of silence, no one 
being moved to speak, and there being no 
business matters to consider, Friend Josiah 
Smallworth, occupant of the “high seat,” 
announced: 

“An opportunity is now afforded our 
friends to unite themselves in marriage, 
according to our rules.” 

Robert and Mary stepped into the aisle. 
There arose also those who “stood up” with 
the man and woman who were to marry. 
No priest or minister had any part in that 
ceremony; only the man, the woman and 
the witnesses. 

Clasping Mary’s hand in his, Robert said: 
“In the presence of the Lord and before this 
assembly, I take thee, Mary Burtis, to be 
my wife, promising with Divine assistance, 
to be unto thee a loving and faithful hus- 
band, until death shall separate us.” And 
Mary, clasping Robert’s hand, in like words, 
soft but clear, took him to be her husband. 

Friend Scathsgood brought a small table, 

pen, and ink, and spread upon the table a 
certificate reciting in the customary form 
that Robert Worthington, of Philadelphia, 
in Pennsylvania, and Mary Burtis, of Bur- 
lington, Province of New Jersey, had made 
the required promises, “and in further con- 
firmation thereof have hereunto set their 
hands, she after the custom of marriage, 
adopting the name of her husband.” 
Robert and Mary signed the document 
and, after sand had been sifted on the un- 
dried ink, an elderly Friend read it aloud 
to the congregation. The marriage con- 
tract was then signed by witnesses. 
They were now man and wife and, amid 
rejoicing, they with relatives and friends 
repaired to Mary’s home on the long prin- 
cipal street, leading down to the Delaware 
River. There dinner was served in a room 
with whitewashed walls and clean white 
sand on the floor. 

Some such feasts were prolonged as much 
as two days and were trying to all but the 
guests; but Mary’s mother and brother 
Richard would have none of that. 

The party enjoyed the best that fields, 
streams, and forest afforded, and vessels 
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containing wine made the round of the table 
for the benefit of the men, for Friends made 
no restrictions as to good food, or good 
drink either, provided moderation was ob- 
served. 

Then Robert took Mary to Philadelphia, 
where she was mistress of “a plantation on 
the banks of the Delaware” until the day 
they moved to the valley of which Robert 
had told her. 

They did, in fact, very soon make a 
journey of some two hundred miles, riding 
at first through settled country and then 
through a wilderness of brightly colored 
autumn leaves. 

With them were Robert's relatives— 
Jacob, unmarried, and Samuel and his wife 
Sarah, whose name had been Simcock until. 
as Samuel acknowledged in open Meeting, 
he “stole her from her parents in the night 
time” (a fine Quakerish proceeding! }. 

Packhorses carried their household 
goods. On the way, when they had passed 
the. settlements and had gone beyond the 
road that ended at what is now York, Penn- 
sylvania, they slept on beds formed of tufts 
of pine branches, in “lean-to” shelters made 
with saplings and boughs. They cooked 
“journey cakes” and roasted venison by the 
heat of crackling fires and baked potatoes 
(then a new vegetable) in the hot ashes. 

When the valley was reached Mary’s 
home at first was a two-room house built of 
logs; and then, with the aid of their nearest 
neighbors, who lived on the Potomac only 
ten miles away. Robert built, by a gushing 
spring, a stone house which, with the estate 
upon which it stood, he called “Quarry 
Bank.” 

There, in the Valley of the Shenandoah, 
the Quaker bride lived to see her children’s 
children. She saw a son, another Robert, 
grow to manhood and win a commission in 
the savage warfare that later descended 
upon the valley; she saw the church he 
helped to build, St. George’s Chapel: and 
she saw a grandson who moved farther to 
the west. where he became governor of a 
new state. 

Note—This sketch is based upon records as 
to dates, names (except the Quaker elders), 
localities, and major events; but descriptive de- 
tails as to customs, costumes, etc., while authen- 
tic as of the period, are not in all particulars his- 


torical as specifically connected with the char- 
acters named.—J. T. W. 
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A FLOWER GARDEN VIEW OF THE HOUSE 


The Wedding of Two Log Houses 


Rowena R. FARRAR 


OU may have it too, and if so you will 

understand. For years I have been 
afflicted with a delightful disease that I call 
house-itis. Nothing entertains me quite so 
much as driving along through the coun- 
try, admiring lovely houses poised in stately 
fashion on wooded estates or sprawled 
leisurely in happy valleys. I have an urge 
to explore them from cellar to attic. 1 long 
to see for myself whether they are as charm- 
ing from the inside looking out as they are 
from the outside looking in. 

I want to meet the people who live in 
the most intriguing houses, to make sure 
they deserve their good fortune and appre- 
ciate what they have. It makes me actu- 
ally ill to find an old sour puss living in 
an exquisite setting. For houses are very 
sensitive. They have eyes, ears, a heart 
and a soul. Sometimes they sing for joy. 
Sometimes they weep bitter tears. Some- 
times they become so upset they have a 


nervous breakdown. And as they grow 
older character lines develop that tell a 
vivid story—if you have house-itis—at a 
glance. Some houses scowl all the time. 
Others are cursed with a smug look. Many 
smile. And there are some that laugh out 
loud. 

You can imagine how intrigued I was 
to learn recently that a charming friend 
of mine, who knows all there is to know 
about the art of gracious living as practiced 
in colonial days, had put two lovely old 
log houses together to create for herself 
the setting that she has dreamed of all her 
life. So great was my attack of house-itis, 
so great was my desire to see that house, 
and my friend in it, that I threw my be- 
longings in a bag and started on a thou- 
sand-mile journey to visit her. 

The house is located on the highway 
between Nashville and Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Its owner is Mary Felice Ferrell, famous 
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THE LIBRARY, PANELLED WITH OLD POPLAR. THE CARPET IS CHERRY RED. THE OWNER Is SEATED IN THE CHAIR 


authority on Coloniana, a cross between 
Scarlett and Melanee, who by some strange 
magic marched right out of the glorious 
past into the neon-cellophane-automatic 
present and brought with her all that is 
mellow and lovely and rare. 

She received me—and the friends I had 
picked up along the way—in a quaint silk- 
striped dress more than a hundred years 
old, with the traditional tight bodice and 
billowing skirt. She made an unforget- 
table picture, standing in the doorway, 
slender and graceful and quaint, her brown 
eyes shining, her hands extended in cordial 
welcome. 

After we had “oh’d” and “ah’d” all over 
the place, she guided us into the library, 
which has a restful, mellow atmosphere, 
and plied us with delicious tea and cookies 
which she herself had made from her great- 
great-great-grandmother’s unequalled rec- 
ipes. Then and there, at my urging, she 
told us the story of her house. 

First she bought the site of the last toll- 
gate in use in Sumner County, Tennessee, 
which contains three acres and affords a 


gorgeous view of rolling hills, fertile val- 
leys and the winding Cumberland River. 
Then, by shrewd dickering, she purchased 
two historic log houses, one 137 years old 
and the other 94, built by early settlers of 
Sumner County. The houses were razed 
carefully, each log and window and door 
carefully numbered, and hauled to the old 
tollgate site. 

Next she scoured the country looking for 
a very special old man to put them to- 
gether. He had to be very old to know 
how it was done years ago, and very spe- 
cial to take enough interest to do it well, 
because every beam had to go back in its 
old groove. The first special old man she 
found took to the bottle and delayed mat- 
ters for weeks. The second very special 
old man she found did the job pains- 
takingly. 

The houses were combined cleverly to 
preserve the original floor plans and at the 
same time more or less crawl up the hill. 
This meant adding attractive and unex- 
pected little stairways*which are a delight 
to the eye. The spacious entrance hall con- 
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tains a rare old cherry stairway of graceful 
proportions which is one of the lovely fea- 
tures of the house. Two architects offered 
her a fortune for the stairway, which she 
promptly declined, notwithstanding the fact 
that cash would have come in handy at this 
point. 

Another lovely feature is the poplar pan- 
eling, feather-edged, some pieces fully six- 
teen inches wide, which she used in the 
library. Felice discovered this treasure 
in one of the houses, buried under sixteen 
coats of paper and one coat of plastey, 
which she scraped away herself with loving 
but trembling hands—trembling with ex- 
citement and pride and joy. While she 
was engaged in this lowly, back-breaking 
task her friends in Gallatin—her home 
town—pleaded with her to let someone else 
do the hard work. The town policeman 
finally drove out to stop her before she 
gave out completely. But she cast her 
magic wand of enthusiasm over him, with 
the result that he put down his gun and 
his stick and went to work helping her! 

One of the houses was used during the 
War Between the States as headquarters 
for Union troops, and when the hardwood 
floors were taken up she found the names 


of officers and men scratched into the wood. 
Andrew Jackson and Sam Houston were 
frequent visitors in this house. 

The mantels and doors and inet 
are exquisite. The rooms are large and 
the ceilings high. The walls are covered 
with original colonial wallpaper—which 
she dug up from heaven knows where- 
and the floors are spread with colorful old 
carpets. 

The house is charming in every way, | 
but the thing that elates me is that the 
house and its owner belong together. Their 
personalities merge and blend and radiate 
beauty and charm and grace. 
not only created for herself a lovely set- 
ting, but she has made a real contribution. 
She has brought to life the very best of a 
gracious period and dovetailed it into the 
present. No shrine can give you the same 


adventure into the past, for here life is — 


being lived to the fullest right now. 

And the two old houses are so reer] 
to their new mistress for their marriage and 
rejuvenation that they are trying to outdo | 
each other in living up to her highest ex-— 
pectations. They are smiling at each other — 
and at her all day long. 


Felice has | 
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THE LITTLE BROWN CHURCH IN BRADFORD, IOWA. 


The Little Brown Church in the Vale 


JEANNETTE HEGEMAN 


“There’s a church in the valley by the wild- 
wood, 
No lovelier place in the dale, 
No spot is so dear to my childhood 
1s the ‘Little Brown Church’ in the vale.” 


LMOST everyone is familiar with that 
old song, but not everyone knows that 
the church has stood in Bradford, lowa, a 
ghost town, since 1862. Made interna- 
tionally known by the hymn, The Little 
Brown Church is the setting for many hun- 
dreds of weddings each year; and it is said 
that more than 50,000 tourists sign the 
register there annually, making it one of 
lowa’s “must see” places. 

The small church stands beside a country 
road not far from the town of Nashua, in 
the northeastern part of the state. The pas- 
tor is the Rev. William Kent, a Congrega- 
tional minister of that place. 

A grove of beautiful trees still surrounds 
the church, but it is not the wildwood of 
long ago. That has given way to fields of 
grain. Here and there, not far from the 
edifice, are the sad remains of the vanished 
town of Bradford, once a thriving pioneer 
settlement. But the plain little church is 
quite unchanged. It is still painted brown, 


just as it was when it was built. That was 
the color chosen because it was the cheapest 
paint to be found. 

Inside the building the old organ stands 
with the hymnal opened to the well-known 
song. Souvenir hunters have been at work 
even in this house of worship. Strange that 
their depredations should be felt here. On 
four keys where the ivory is missing, these 
words appear: “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” 
The other furniture seems to be in good 
condition. That is true especially of the 
lovely old walnut table and chairs. 

Dr. William S. Pitts, author of “The 
Church in the Wildwood,” made this state- 
ment concerning the song not long before 
his death in 1918: “One afternoon in June, 
1857, 1 came by stagecoach from McGre- 
gor, lowa, to the village of Bradford, near 
Nashua. My home then was in Wisconsin. 
The spot where The Little Brown Church 
stands was then, as now, a place of rare 
beauty. There was no church there then 
but the spot was there waiting for it. When 
I went back home I wrote that song and 
composed the music for it.” 

Eighty-five years ago the village of Brad- 
ford had about 800 inhabitants, all pioneers 
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in a new state. Strangely, when the railroad 
came to Nashua, two miles away, Bradford 
started to vanish. Business houses were 
moved to nearby towns or torn down. Even 
the name of Bradford was given to another 
postoflice, one in Butler County. Most of 
the settlers had come from New England, 
including the first minister, Rev. J. K. Nut- 
ting. Times were hard in the village, for 
the minister reported his cash salary for 
the year 1859 as four dollars. Vegetables 
and other farm products made up the rest 
of it. A few years later, the Civil War took 
many of the younger men; and still later the 
war taxes made money still less plentiful. 
But in spite of all, Reverend Nutting urged 
the building of a church. Services con- 
ducted by the circuit rider and later by the 
minister, had been held wherever a place 
could be found—sometimes in a home, other 
times in the schoolhouse, the hotel dining- 
room or a vacant store building. 

Since no funds could be raised for build- 
ing the church, every man offered to do 
what he could in the way of manual labor, 
and the minister acted as architect. “Bees” 
were held for the cutting of the logs and 
sawing them into lumber; also for the quar- 
rying of stone, which was used by the vil- 
lage mason in laying the foundation. Some 
eastern friends of Reverend Nutting took 
up a collection and supplied the funds for 
the finishing lumber. This had to be 
hauled overland for 80 miles by wagon. 
McGregor, Iowa, was the Mississippi River 
port for all of these inland towns, and it 
was to this town that the men of Bradford 
drove to get this lumber. But it was to 
Dubuque, still further down the river, that 
they had to go to bring back their church 
bell—also a gift of friends back east. Two 
long years were spent in the building of this 
small church, a structure which was later to 
become one of the shrines of the Middle 
West. 

It was in 1863 that Dr. Pitts, a beloved 
country doctor, moved to Iowa to make his 
permanent home. He settled at Fredericks- 
burg, 20 miles from Bradford, and began 
his practice. Singing schools were his 
hobby and soon he was in charge of several 
in the surrounding territory. 

Early in 1864 the singing school began 
to hold its sessions in the new church at 
Bradford, although it was far from finished. 
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There were no seats other than improvised 
benches. One evening Dr. Pitts brought the 
manuscript of “The Little Brown Church” 
with him and sang it to his class, thus giving 
the song its first public rendition in the 
church that it was destined to make famous. 
The following spring the author took his 
script to H. M. Higgins on Randolph St., 
Chicago, and sold it to him. The dedica- 
tion of the church (December 29, 1864) 
preceded the publication of the song by 
only a few months. In Dr. Pitts’ words: 
“It at once became immensely popular and 
spread itself over the world like a benedic- 
tion from on high.” 

Church services are conducted in the little 
church every Sunday afternoon, and in the 
summer the shady churchyard is crowded 
with the overflow from the edifice. Visitors 
there, regardless of the hour of the day, 
are likely to be present at a wedding. Mr. 
Kent has been referred to as “The Marryin’ 
Parson” since his church has become the 
mecca of marrying couples, not only from 
Iowa but from far distant points. Last year 
they represented seventeen states; and one 
bridegroom came all the way from Hono- 
lulu. Last Thanksgiving Day, nineteen 
weddings took place at the little church; 
and in June—the record-breaking month— 
there were 156. No wonder the small square 
of green carpet before the pulpit, where so 
many thousands have stood to pronounce 
their vows, was worn out and has had to be 
replaced twice. 

Some brides at The Little Brown Church 
ring their own wedding bells. As the couple 
is leaving, the bride pulls the bell rope first; 
then the groom tugs at it and then both do. 
Tradition says that the longer the bride 
rings, the longer will her happiness be. 
While there are no available statistics to 
prove the assertion, Mr. Kent says he be- 
lieves there are few divorces among those 
married at this church. 

The streets of old Bradford have given 
way to country roads, and the yards and 


gardens have been replaced by fields of © 


grain. Yet, each year sees more and more — 


visitors to the site of this northern Iowa 


village. They seem to be heeding the call 
of that refrain: “Oh come. come, come, 
come—Come to the church in the wildwood 
—Come to the church in the vale.” 


HILE her father, John Dunlap, the 

Philadelphia printer, was busy with 
his flourishing newspaper, his daughter 
Mary, under the efficient tutelage of her 
mother, was learning the arts of the house- 
wife, and compiling a recipe book, pains- 
takingly written with the flourishes that 
characterized the penmanship of nearly a 
century and a half ago. 

It is interesting to think that during the 
time that the little printing shop of John 
Dunlap and his apprentice, David Clay- 
poole (who later became his partner), were 

_ busy getting out the famous Packet and the 
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broadsides that carried the eagerly awaited 
news of the day, that his wife was herself 
supervising the preparation of the bodily 
fuel for her patriot husband, perhaps these 
very dishes that later her daughter was to 
perpetuate in this little, well-thumbed, calf- 
bound book. 

John Dunlap, whose family emigrated 
here from County Tyrone, in Ireland, in 
1747, was an ardent partisan of the Colo- 
nists. He was captain of the First Troop. 
Philadelphia Cavalry, which was organized 
in 1774. And it was he who, together with 
his appre ntice, Claypoole. were the first to 
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spell out and set up that momentous docu- 
ment, The Declaration Of Independence, the 
day before it had been publicly read, and 
later chosen for the signal honor of printing 
the Constitution of The United States, in 
1787, and Washington’s Farewell Address 
in 1796. 

The following inscription was placed on 
the site of the Printing Shop in 1928. 

“On this site was first printed the Decla- 
ration of Independence, July 5th, 1776, The 
Constitution of the United States, Sept. 19th, 
1787, Washington’s Farewell Address, Sept. 
19th, 1796, and the first daily newspaper 
in America, Sept. 21st, 1784, In the Print 
Shop of Dunlap and Claypoole, Soldiers of 
the Revolution.” 

Their printing business prospered 
greatly, and he was also an astute business 
man, for at his death in 1812, he owned 
large tracts of land in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, much Philadelphia property, besides 
his sumptuous home at 12th and Market 
Streets. It was the large stable here that he 
generously turned over as an emergency 
hospital during the yellow fever epidemic 
in 1797. 

The diaries that Mary Dunlap (who mar- 
ried Samuel Blight) kept assiduously over 
a period of forty years, reveal the skill she 
had acquired in the culinary arts, and the 
important part that food and its prepara- 
tion played in the every-day life of the 
period. 

Such entries as “today we had the first 
cherries, we ate them with loaf sugar, 
pounded very fine.” “Sukey has at last 
learned to make a cherry pye.” “I have 
been to Independence Square this morning 
and stopped at the Cake Shop for a Ginger- 
bread—the family very kindly said that 
mine was better.” 

Among the recipes contained in her cook 
book are also the carefully worked out tables 
for roasting and boiling such as “three ribs 
of beef, a pig, a goose, a turkey,” and 
partridges ; also much attention is given to 
the proper degrees of heat, whether the 
cooking was to be done on the hearth or in 
the Dutch Oven. Later, in one of her diaries, 
she tells of the excitement occasioned at the 
innovation of a stove, and adds that “the 
servants do not like it.” 

There is a recipe for potato yeast and 
much care is expressed in the cooking for 
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the sick, wine and whey, and chicken broth 
and barley water, being a few of the recom- | 
mended foods for the invalid. 

The following Wedding Cake must surely | 
have been mixed in the big wooden bread 
troughs, and would serve a goodly gather- 


ing. 
WEDDING CAKE 
10 pounds of flower 1 gill of brandy 


10 sugar— | gill of wine 
pounded fine 

10 pounds of currants FROSTING. 

8 pounds of butter 2 pounds of loaf sugar — 

2 oz. of mace 2% ozs. gum arabic 

2 nutmegs 2 oz. starch 

70 eggs. whites of nine eggs. 


In contrast to the wedding cake, Quaker 
cake is very simple and inexpensive. 


QUAKER CAKE 
5 cups flower 1 cup butter, spice to 
4 eggs your taste, 1 gill 
3 cups sugar brandy 
1 cup cream 
“TO MAKE PEPPER POT” 

Take two calf’s chitterlings, wash them 
very clean. Boil them in about a gallon of 
water, when tender, take them out and cut 
them as small as you can, then put them in 
the same water again, add eight potatoes, 
cut small, a few dumplings, two onions cut 
small, a quantity of dry thyme and parsley 
salt to your taste, and as much cayenne | 
pepper as you can stand. Let this stew 
slowly for three hours, do not boil over the 
fire, but stew over the coals. 


a * * 


Dry pea soup must have been a favorite 
dish with the family, as she mentions it 
repeatedly in her records. 


DRY PEASE SOUP 


Take a quart of dry peas, soak them in 
soft water all night, Stew a knuckle of veal 
in half a gallon of water, and boil a small 
peice of pickeled pork in a seperate pot, if 
you do not boil it in a seperate pot your 
soup will be very salt. 

Let the pease and veal boil together and 
add a Turnip, cut up, a teaspoonful of dried 
mint and one onion, cut small, also salt and 
pepper to your taste. 

About half an hour before you send it to 
the table, add the pork to it, first cutting it 
in very small peices, then let your soup 
stew slowly. 
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“AN OISTER SOUP 


J _ lo one hundred oisters take one quart of 


water and the liquor that comes from the 
oisters, strain, Season it with a little nutmeg, 
salt, pepper, and a large spoon of grated 
horseradish. Thicken with flour rolled in 
the same amount of butter until smooth. 
It requires very little boiling. 

* * * 


PLUMB PUDDING 
Take half a pound of solid beef suet. 


chopped fine, a loaf of stale bread, crumbed 
fine. half a pound of brown sugar, half a 
pound of currants, washed and dried, eight 
eggs, a little cinnamon, and nutmeg. Scald 
and flower a cloth, tie the pudding up tight 
and boil it two hours. For a sauce, Serve 
with drawn butter, sugar, nutmeg and wine.” 


* 
“TO MAKE TEA BISCUIT 


Take three pounds of flower, and mix 


with it half a seus of butter as you would 
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for pie crust. Then pour into it a pint of 
milk that is a little warm and a tea cup of 
yeast. Let them sponge for one hour then 
mix them up and let them rise an hour, Roll 
them out and cut into large biscuits and 
stick them on the top with a fork, Bake them 
in a tin or in the Dutch oven. You can add 
a little salt if the butter is not very salt.” 


* *% * 


TO MAKE JOHNNY CAKES 


Take some Indian meal, a little salt, a 
small peice of butter, size of an egg, wet it 
with warm water and work it very well to- 
gether. Then spread it on a hickory board, 
such as comes off the top of a barrel. Wet 
the board and spread the cake on it. Stand 
it before the fire as you would for toste. 
When it is done, split it open and butter it 
hot. 

“A CHICKEN PIE 

Cut up a pair of young chickens, wash 
them clean and drain them through a cul- 
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lender. Put a paste in the bottom of your 
dish, then put in the chickens with a few 
slices of ham, cut thin, season with black 
pepper and salt and few bits of thyme. dust 
flower over them and pour over it two tea- 
cups of water cover with a good paste, Bake 


one hour. 


“GREEN APPLE PIE a 

Wash and coar a quarter of a peck of 
new green apples, It is not necessary to 
pare them. Put them in an earthen basin 
with about a teacup of water to prevent 
them from burning Let them stew over 
some good coals until they are soft, then 
take them up to cool, Sweeten them to your 
taste with some loaf sugar and grate the 
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rind of a lemmon, and two large spoons of 
rosewater. Bake them in a good paste. 
* * 

Among the various recipes for the more 
commonplace foods are those for mince 
pies, Naples biscuit, pickling red cabbage. 
and cucumbers, curing beef and pork and 
details for caring for utensils. Of the latter. 
she writes. 

“All tubs must be clean and sweet before 
you put in your meat or whatever you want 
to keep. It is of material consequence to 
attend particularly to the sweetness of all 
untensils that you use. If you neglect this 
it is very likely to taint your meat, or injure 
the taste of whatever food you have in 
them.” 


MARY ELIZABETH SASNETTE LITTLE 


AS this month’s “Distinguished Daguerreotype” we have chosen one that seems doubly 

appropriate for June: Mary Elizabeth Sasnette Little. whom it represents, was an 
early student at Wesleyan College for Women at Macon, Georgia, the first incorpo- | 
rated college to give diplomas to women; and she is depicted in the “second day dress” 
which was part of her trousseau. The daguerreotype is now in the possession of Mrs. 


John F. Little. a member of the Potomac Chapter, N.S.D.A.R., of Washington, D. C. 
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ABLO made no answer for a moment. 
“T—Taos!” he stuttered at last. “La 
senorita go—Taos?” 

“Yes—help me to mount, please,” she 
said peremptorily. 

Pablo obeyed, still stupefied with amaze- 
ment. 

“You know the road to Taos, don’t you?” 

Senorita.” 

“Well, something has happened to Ben, 
el Americano. We must find Kit Carson. 
is the only person who can help. 
Hurry!” 

Pablo mounted submissively. It was not 
for him to question the pale sefiorita. Had 
he not always heard that los Americanos 
were queer—always rushing about from 
one thing to another? There could be no 

doubt of it now. A sefiorita riding astride 
a horse like a man and going to Taos at 
night in the midst of a storm! Why, it was 
a good two hours of hard riding in the best 


MarGArReET Curtis McKay 
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(Conclusion) 


of weather! Of course, Don Ben was her 
sweetheart and she feared harm had come 
to him—as no doubt it had! But even so— 
he shrugged his shoulders. Well, he must 
give his whole mind to keeping to the Taos 
road. He hoped the storm had not washed 
it out in too many places. 

Maria had recovered enough from her 
fright to realize Anne’s intention. Seizing 
the girl’s dress she cried imploringly, 
“Senorita, you will kill yourself! I pray 
you, come home now—let Pablo go alone!” 

“Let go, Maria!” replied Anne. “Come, 
Pablo! Lead the way!” 

The town was soon behind them. Anne, 
leaning low over Jezebel’s rough mane, felt 
as if all the forces of nature were trying to 
hold her back. The innumerable, fine fingers 
of the rain struck her stingingly in the face. 
The wind strove to restrain her, tugging at 
her loosened hair. The very darkness, 
illumined intermittently by quivering, violet 
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light, opposed her. It pushed against her 
aching eyeballs and blinded her as she 
strained to follow the ever vanishing figure 
of Pablo ahead. 

Their horses were already tired and the 
way led up hill. The sandy road, washed 
into gullies, made the going precarious. To 
Anne’s agonized impatience they seemed 
scarcely to make any progress at all, cleav- 
ing the darkness like spent swimmers buf- 
feted by the surf. And somewhere in the 
wild night was Ben. If he still lived 

Finally the storm abated. The thunder 
rumbled more and more distantly in the 
hills. The lilac flashes of the lightning 
came less often and through the flying rack 
overhead stars began to glitter. Near the 
top of a long hill a pine tree, blown down 
by the wind, lay across the road. Pablo 
dismounted and fumbled about on foot, 
trying to discover the best way to get around 
the obstruction. Straightening her aching 
back Anne peered about in the dimness. 
The tree appeared to be a large one, stretch- 
ing from one side of the road to the other. 
The wind had died down and the only sound 
was the soft shuffle of Pablo’s feet as he 
worked his way around the fallen tree. 
From the upturned roots came the rich, 
earthy smell of wet mold. Jezebel moved 
restlessly. Anne patted the horse’s stream- 
ing neck and ous soothingly. 

“There! There! Jezebel!” she said. 
Suddenly a sound broke the stillness. Anne’s 
breath stopped in her throat. She sat rigid. 
It came again—a low moan. 

This time Pablo heard it, too, and ran 
up to Anne excitedly. 

“Senorita! Alla, debajo—there, beneath 
the tree is someone!” , 

Anne swung herself down from her horse. 
The groaning grew louder and guided her 
and Pablo as they fought their way through 
the stiff, wet boughs. They stripped away 
the smaller branches and at last a flickering 
flash from the retreating storm revealed the 
prostrate form of a man held fast by a limb 
of the fallen tree. 

Pablo tugged at the heavy bough. “Sefio- 
rita!” he began. But he did not need to tell 
Anne what to do. . In an instant she had 
dragged the injured man clear of the limb. 
Pablo bent over him speaking rapidly in 
Spanish. Anne, who for one wild moment 
had thought this might be Ben, felt a sharp- 
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ness of disappointment that seemed too 
painful to be borne. 

“It is Don Fernando, Senorita,” ex- 
claimed Pablo, “and he say el Americano 
is——- 

Anne heard no more. For in a sudden 
flash of lightning she had caught sight of 
another prostrate form pinioned beneath 
the tree. With a low cry she sprang for- 
ward. Together she and Pablo strained 
their utmost to lift the heavy weight that 
held Ben fast. The best they could do was 
to move his inert body a few inches out 
from under the bough. At least his chest 
was free! In an agony of fear Anne knelt 
down and laid her ear softly against Ben’s 
heart. Ah—God be forever praised! He 
still lived! 

She raised her head and exultation was 
in her voice as she cried, “Pablo—you ride 
back—and bring help at once—do you 
hear?” 

“Si, Senorita! I go!” replied Pablo. 
He made Jezebel fast to one of the fallen 
branches and sprang upon the other horse. 

“Oh, be quick, Pablo!” called Anne. 
Then she turned again to the still form 
beside her. The sky was clearing fast and 
in the faint light of the emerging stars she 
could see the outline of Ben’s face—the 
sharp. clean line of chin and forehead. 
Brushing back his hair she bent over and 
laid her lips upon his brow, murmuring a 
prayer. Softly she took up the limp hand, 
then started back in horror. It was wet 
with blood. Gently rolling away the torn, 
damp sleeve of his shirt she sought the 
source of the bleeding. There it was—a 
dark gash in the white flesh above the elbow. 
Blood still oozed from it. Quickly tearing 
a long strip from her petticoat she bound it 
tightly around the arm above the wound. 
And presently the dark trickle ceased. But 


she could not lift the weight of the crush- — 


ing bough from the pinioned legs. 

Would help never come? Where was 
Pablo now—how far had he got? How far 
would he have to go? She could come to 
no conclusion about the distance she now 
was from Santa Fe. The ride through the 
storm seemed to have taken many hours. 
Or did it seem so long only because of her 
anxiety for Ben and her ardent desire to 
reach Taos? Perhaps they were nearer 
Taos than Santa Fe! In that case Pablo 
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should have gone on instead of riding back 
the way they had come! This thought was 
torture. She must not dwell on it. Rather 
she should pray and trust in the goodness 
of God. The good Bishop had said faith 
was trust in God’s goodness! Surely God 
would not take Ben from her! She had 
already lost so many who were dear to her! 

The young Don continued to groan. But 
even this was better than silence. If only 
Ben would make a sound—any sound! 
Fearfully she listened again at his breast. 
Did she imagine it, or was the heartbeat a 
little more strong? Very gently she lifted 
his head from the rough ground and held 
it on her lap. She kept one hand pressed 
softly over his heart as if by so doing she 
could impart some of her own strength to 
its faint throbbing. 

The sky was clear now and luminous with 
stars. All the tiny wood creatures that re- 
joice in summer rains lifted up their voices 
in shrill clamor. Anne sat motionless, her 
lap cradling Ben’s head, her hand warming 
his feebly beating heart. A dozen times 
she thought she heard the approach of hoof 
beats, only to have the sound prove to be the 
_ hammering of her own pulses. 

At last, as she had begun to feel sure 
some disaster had overtaken Pablo, came 
unmistakable sounds of approaching rescu- 
ers. Presently they emerged from the 
shadows, a score or more of riders. It was 
a matter of only a few minutes to raise the 
heavy limb and lift Ben’s limp body to a 
stretcher. The young Don had now re- 
gained consciousness. He gave a broken 
account of the accident. His father, Don 
Pedro, a soldierly figure in the dim light, 
saw that his son and the American were 
made as comfortable as possible for the 
journey back. Then he approached Anne. 
b “I have you to thank, Senorita,” he said 
in somewhat labored English, “that I find 
my son. Pablo has acquainted me with the 
facts. It is to be regretted that my son and 
the young American quarreled. The young 
American is badly hurt. He will receive 
the best of treatment at my house.” 

“Oh—no!” exclaimed Anne. The thought 
that these terrible Bonillas had Ben in their 
power was dreadful to her. 

“My son wishes it,” explained the old 
Don. “He says the young man saved his 
life. They met in the storm and while they 
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engaged in a duel, the tree under which they 
fought was blown down. The American 
saw that it was about to fall on my son and 
rushed forward to push him out of its path. 
In doing so he himself was caught in a 
much more serious way. He shall receive 
every care at our hands. And now, Seno- 
rita, allow me!” 

With stately politeness he helped her to 
mount Jezebel. “You and I will hasten on 
ahead,” he said. “Sefora Ramirez must be 
greatly concerned about you.” 

Anne yearned to keep close to Ben and 
looked longingly back to the place where 
two horsemen were preparing to carry him 
on a stretcher slung between their horses. 
Don Pedro read her anxious thoughts and 
tried to reassure her. 

“You may trust me, Senorita. 
have every care.” 


He shall 


For weeks Ben’s life hung by a thread. 
He was bruised about the head and besides 
breaking both legs the heavy bough that 
had pinioned him to the ground had broken 
several ribs. The loss of blood from the 
knife wound on his arm had so weakened 
him that he had no power of recuperation 
left. Day after day went by and still he 
lay inert, unconscious, the only sign of life 
the faint pulse that, seemed always on the 
verge of ceasing altogether. Then conges- 
tion of the lungs set in and his fever rose. 

To Anne the days had the nightmarish 
quality that pervades dreams in which one 
is forever striving for a goal just out of 
reach. “If I could only see him!” she 
thought. “Only be with him!” But Senora 
Ramirez was horrified at the idea. 

“Young girls do not visit young men, my 
dear,” she said. “Of course, if you were 
betrothed to him and everyone knew of the 
engagement, a visit now and then properly 
chaperoned would not be amiss. But under 
the circumstances it wouldn't do at all! Be- 
sides,” she added, “he would not know you. 
They say he has never regained conscious- 
ness.” 

She spoke with abstraction, her mind on 
the breadth of blue velvet she was measur- 
ing. Another caravan from the States had 
lately come to town and she had just bought 
a quantity of material for her winter ward- 
robe. 
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“| think,” she continued, “that the velvet 
should have a train—should you say about 
six inches?” 

Anne did not answer. She sat on a low 
stool, her needlework lying idly in her lap, 
her unseeing eyes fixed on the billowing 
folds of rich velvet Senora Ramirez held up 
before her. 

“Come, my dear!” said Sefora Ramirez 
impatiently, “you are far too self-centered. 
You should try to take an interest in matters 
about you. After all, Ben is getting the best 
of care in the finest house in town. I only 
hope he will appreciate that, if—if—there, 
Child! Don’t cry! I don’t mean to be un- 
kind. But really you should pull yourself 
together! You will go into a decline if you 
aren't careful. It is not seemly for a young 
girl to show her feelings so plainly.” 

“If only they would let me see him!” 
murmured Anne. 

“Tut, Child! What good would that do? 
You wear yourself out with prayers—the 
whole household is burning candles to all 
the santos—Mr. Carson brings that famous 
doctor from Taos—and only last Sunday 
you said the Bishop (if he is a bishop!) 
asked for the congregation’s prayers! 
Though, of course, that would mean only 
prayers of Indians and poor people. But | 
understand that prayers are also being said 
in the Bonilla’s private chapel! What more 
could you possibly ask, my dear? Come— 
help me measure off this piece!” 

Anne obediently stood up and held the 
velvet folds against Dona Isabel’s shoulders. 

“Maria!” called Dota Isabel, surveying 
herself complacently in the tilted mirror, 
“bring the shears!” 

The cutting and fitting went on in the 
quiet room while outside in the Plaza a 
great throng was gathering to celebrate the 
ancient fiesta of Santa Fe. Every Septem- 
ber for more than two hundred years the 
townspeople had given a pageant enacting 
the recapture of the city from the Indians 
by Captain-General Diego de Vargas in 
1692. The country people streamed in on 
foot and by wagon from the surrounding 
hillsides and remote mountain valleys to 
see the ancient banners of old Castile flaunt 
their scarlet and gold once more before the 
Royal Palace. Indians, swarthy Mexican 
peons, arrieros, cowboys, highbred Spanish 
Dons, weather-beaten frontiersmen from 


Marcy, all rubbed shoulders in the Plaza 
in anticipation of the pageant. The United 
States Hotel and the gambling halls were 
jammed with a holiday crowd bent on 
drinking as much aguardiente and whisky 
as possible and winning as much by rou-— 
lette and monté as Fate would permit. 

Sefiora Ramirez did not stir abroad that 
day. But she had given permission to 
Manuel to attend the pageant with Pablo. — 
And now in a fresh white blouse and scarlet _ 
and green velvet suit Manuel burst into the 
room. 

“T shall tell you all about it, Anne,” he 
said, going up to the girl and squeezing her 
hand, “everything even to the color of the 
horses.” 

Anne put her arm about the boy’s thin 
shoulders and drew him close for a moment. 

“I shall want to hear all about it, so be 
sure to fill your mind with pictures you can 
describe!” 

“I will! Good-bye, Anne! Hasta la vista 
Mamecita!” he called as he dashed out of 
the room. 

From time to time, as the hours passed, 
the booming of cannon and shouts of the 
crowd penetrated the thick walls of the 
casa. Whenever this happened Doja Isabel 
looked up from her sewing and launched 
forth on reminiscences. 

“When my husband was living,” she re- 
marked once, “we always attended the fiesta. 
We went to church the night before and even 
carried tapers in the procession. Then for 
the pageant next day we always had seats 
near the Governor in the Plaza. But now I 
care nothing about going. I do not care to 
encounter so much drunkenness without the 
protection of a husband. This year with a 
caravan just arrived it will be worse than 
ever!” She sewed awhile in silence. 

“But,” she continued presently, “I always 
attend the Conquistadores’ Ball. Don Pedro 
Bonilla says no baile is official without me! 
Of course, that is just his gallantry. 
Though,” she added with no apparent 
relevancy, “his own wife is a roly-poly little 
thing—no dignity at all!” 

Finally, Anne could stand her compla- 
cency no longer. “I wonder if Maria has 
returned,” she said, jumping up. Every 
day Maria went to the Casa Bonilla to get 
the latest news of Ben. Until she returned 
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Anne knew no repose of either mind or 
body . 

The patio was deserted except for Diablo, 
who sat motionless on his perch, a stuffed 
image of a parrot, his feathers brilliant in 
the blazing September sun, his shoebutton 
eyes fixed and glassy. Strings of ripening 
chile hung in festoons from the roof and 
walls of the kitchen end of the court. Not 
a leaf stirred. The sky was like burnished 
metal, too bright to the eye. Yet the heat 
was not oppressive. Anne paused and 
lifted up her face, eyes closed, feeling the 
warmth like wine in her veins. If only Ben 
could feel it thus and be healed! 

The crackle of gun shots and the booming 
of cannon, followed by wild huzzahs, came 
from the mock battle in the Public Square. 
Anne hastened to Maria’s room. The little 
old woman had not yet returned. All the 
other servants had gone to the fiesta. She 
started back across the court, glancing about 
in search of Rosette. But the little cat was 
evidently about some business of her own 
and was not to be found. It must be past 
noon. Surely Maria would return soon! 

The street door opened and Manuel burst 
in followed by Bishop Lamy. 

“Mamma!” called the boy. “I’ve brought 
a visitor!” 

Sefiora Ramirez welcomed the bishop 
with an odd mixture of cordiality and con- 
descension. Her manner was 5 Bm to 
suit either eventuality—cordial enough for 
a real bishop, should he prove to be one, yet 
with a touch of reserve should he prove 
to be an imposter. 

Manuel drew Anne down to the bench 
beside him. 

“I wish you had seen the pageant, Anne!” 
he exclaimed. “But see—I not only can tell 
you all about it but I drew a picture of De 
Vargas for you! Oh, he was splendid! He 
rode a white horse with a silver saddle and 
he planted the cross and the royal banner of 
Spain in front of the Palace of the Gover- 
nors!” 

He unfolded a sheet of paper. “See—I 
sketched it for you.” With a heavy black 
pencil he had drawn the outline of a man 
in helmet and armor who sat erect upon a 
horse, bearing aloft a banner that streamed 
away behind him. It was crudely drawn 
but the line of brow, nose and _ fierce 
mustache had a strength and lifelikeness 
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that was arresting. The horse’s head and 
flowing mane also had a certain force and 
reality that made Anne exclaim, “Manuel— 
did you do this? How well you draw!” 

“Oh, but this is nothing!” replied Manuel. 
“If I had paints I could show you the color 
of the banners and the wonderful blue, bro- 
cade satin coat of the Alcalde when he read 
the edict!) And the Indians in their war 
paint!” He stopped, a far away look in his 
shining eyes. 

Bishop Lamy who had been chatting with 
Senora Ramirez, turned now and regarded 
Manuel with grave attention. 

Anne handed the Bishop the drawing. 
“Don’t you think it is good?” she asked. 

Bishop Lamy studied the drawing a mo- 
ment before replying. Finally he said, “I 
think it is excellent. Have you other 
sketches?” 

Manuel went to a small table and drew 
several sheets of paper from underneath 
a pile of school books. “Here is a picture 
I drew of Diablo,” he said, “‘and here is 
Joséfina scolding one of her children—her 
face was so funny!” 

“He would rather draw than learn his 
lessons,” remarked Senora Ramirez. “The 
young man who tutors him gets out of 
patience sometimes.” 

“He promised to bring me some oil 
paints!” cried Manuel. “He will be here 
next month and my lessons will begin 
again!” 

“But,” observed Sefora Ramirez, “you 
can use the paints only after you have 
learned your lessons—don’t forget that!” 

“It looks to me,” said the Bishop in his 
deep, pleasant voice, “as if the boy has a 
rare gift!” He rose to take his departure. 
Pausing beside Manuel he said softly, “cul- 
tivate your gift, my son, and use it always 
for the good of mankind and the glory of 
God.” 

“Oh—Father!” cried Manuel in deep ex- 
citement, “do you think I shall ever be a— 
a—great painter?” 

“‘Perhaps—who knows?” answered the 
Bishop. “Paint always what you see with 
all the force and truth within you—never 
forgetting to transfigure it with the light of 
your own spirit.” He smiled at the boy’s 
flushed face. 

“A great painter doesn’t need to have a 
straight back, does he?” cried Manuel. 
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“No, Manuel, he does not. A great And where there are thousands of straight 
painter has need of the love of truth, an backs there is only one artist’s eye and © 
eye to penetrate to the heart of things and hand! Be thankful for the gift God has _ 
the patience to cultivate the gift of his hand. given you and envy no one!” 


| 
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For a long time after the Bishop had left, 
Manuel sat staring straight ahead of him 
with eyes that saw beyond the narrow con- 
fines of the thick-walled room into a glow- 
ing future wherein a crooked back was no 
handicap. The discontent and fretfulness 
that so often marred the expression of his 
pale, thin face was gone. His great dark 
eyes held a new fire and his small, drooping 
mouth straightened into a firm line. A 
dream took root in the boy’s soul that day, 


_and began to grow toward fruition. 


“Maria! I thought you would never 
come!” cried Anne, who had been pacing 
up and down in the waning daylight of the 
patio. “Tell me—how is he?” 

Maria, who had just entered from the 
street, seized Anne by the arm. The black 
eyes in the wrinkled, old face shone with 
intense excitement. 

“Come!” she said mysteriously, “quick— 
before it goes!” She drew Anne after her 
to a spot in the patio from which one could 
see the western sky. There in the de: >, twi- 
light blue hung the paper-thin cres: »nt of 
the new moon, bright as a shaving of silver. 

Maria thrust a coin into Anne’s hand. 
“Quick, Seforita—make a wish—quick— 


wish—wish!” 


“Ah, Maria! What foolishness is this? 
You know my dearest wish—Our Lady 
knows it—the good God himself knows it! 
Tell me—how is he?” 

“Wish, Senorita! What one wishes hold- 
ing money and looking at the new moon 
comes to pass!” 

So Anne obediently wished, and watched 
the bright arc sink behind the roof of the 
casa. 

“Now, tell me what you have heard!” 
she urged. 

Maria shook her head. 

“The fever is bad,” she said. “Tonight 
one will know will he live or—not live. 
The medico has said he fears Her 
voice trailed into silence as she noticed 
Anne’s anguished face. 

Sefora Ramirez had approached them 
and overheard Maria’s last statement. 

“It is the crisis of the fever, no doubt,” 
she said, taking Anne’s hand and gently 
patting it. “There, my dear, you must keep 
up your courage. Every fever must run its 
course.” 
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“If | could only go to him!” cried Anne 
wildly. 

“That is out of the question, of course,” 
replied Senora Ramirez. “You have already 
made yourself too conspicuous by that wild 
ride in the storm. But Maria must go over 
to inquire the very first thing tomorrow.” 

“And tonight, at midnight,” said Maria 
softly, “I light a candle before Our Lady, 
because only a miracle can save him now.” 

Anne did not answer. Suddenly she 
wanted to be alone. When Manuel followed 
her to her room for his nightly talk with 
her before going to bed she sent him away. 

“Not tonight, Manuel,” she said gently. 
“I want to be by myself.” 

“If I were a man,” said the boy, “I'd 
make them let you go to him.” 

He went away and she closed the door of 
her room. For a long time she knelt in the 
darkness, alone with the crude, wooden 
images of Mary and Joseph, and her own 
thoughts. As the hours went by her 
thoughts resolved themselves into a grow- 
ing determination. She would go to Ben. 
Nobody should stop her! She must see 
him! He needed her! 

Rising swiftly she caught up a dark cloak 
and wrapped it round her. She did not 
know what time it was, but the household 
was quiet. When she opened her door and 
slipped into the patio faint sounds of 
revelry came from the Plaza. The fiesta 
was not yet over. Should she wake Maria? 
For a moment she hesitated. The old 
woman might object to accompanying her, 
might even arouse Senora Ramirez, who 
would indeed oppose Anne’s determination. 
It would be better to go alone. Gliding 
swiftly across the court she had reached the 
outer door when a sound caused her to 
turn. There was Maria, her face in the 
dimness, peering ghostlike from the dark 
folds of her rebozo. 

“Sh—sh!” she whispered. “I attend la 
senorita! My old bones—they tell me la 
senorita will go to her sweetheart. Do I 
not know the heart of youth?” She spoke 
in Spanish but Anne understood. Together 
they sped along the dark streets. 

The puerta of the Casa Bonilla was 
opened to them by a sleepy Indian slave 
who grunted in amazement at Maria’s re- 
quest and seemed disposed to dispute their 
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entrance. But Anne pushed past him. 
Maria caught her arm. 

“Shall I find out for you where the young 
man is?” she asked. 

The girl made no reply. With head held 
high and with unfaltering step she crossed 
the unfamiliar patio and as if led by an 
unseen hand entered a door which stood 
slightly ajar. 

She found herself in a large room lighted 
by candles set in sconces near the high bed. 
Several persons stood about, one of them 
a priest. Anne took no notice of any of 
them. Indeed she was scarcely aware of 
their presence. For on the bed lay Ben. 
His head moved restlessly while through 
his fever-swollen lips the breath came and 
went in short, faint gasps. His eyes glit- 
tered between half-closed lids. A bright 
flush stained his drawn and hollow cheeks. 

On the bedside stand was a silver ewer of 
water. Anne dipped her hand into it and 
moistened Ben’s lips. She laid cool fingers 
on the hot brow. Then, moved by some 
deep instinct, she leaned over the emaciated 
form and gathered together all the forces 
of her spirit. Silently, wordlessly, in a 
mighty outpouring of prayer she invoked 
that vast and mystic Power immanent in 
the Universe. All the strength of her being 
gushed forth in this silent prayer for life. 

She did not see the priest bow his head 
and cross himself. She did not see the doc- 
tor approach to bend over the bed and feel 
the pulse, his eye alert to every change in 
the face of the patient. She was aware of 
nothing except her own deep yearning and 
a swelling sense of triumph. The sound 
of the sharp-drawn, gasping breath died 
away. ‘The restless tossing of the head 
ceased and Ben lay still. The flush faded 
from his face, leaving it pallid. His brow 
beneath her hand gradually grew cool and 
moist. Anne, bending down, saw that his 
eyes were fast closed as if in sleep. Nearer 
still she leaned until upon her cheek she 
felt his breath—faint, but smooth and regu- 
lar now. And even as she hovered over 
him it grew stronger. 

A voice broke the awed silence of the 
room. It was the doctor speaking. 

“The fever is broken,” he said quietly, 

“the young man will live!” 

“This night,” said the priest in a hushed 
and solemn tone, “have I beheld a miracle!” 


+ 


The heat of the passing summer had spent : 
itself. At the ancestral ranch of the Ra- 
mirez family, tucked away in a fold of the 
hills, the corn had been gathered and 
husked and the choice kernels ground into 
meal on the slate-blue blocks of pumice. 
The wheat had been threshed in the age-— 
old fashion by the hoofs of sheep and goats’ 
on a circular plot of hard-packed mud. It 
had then been winnowed in the wind, and 
carried on the backs of burros to the mill 
for grinding. In the dark, low storerooms— 
were bags of sun-dried apricots, peaches, a 
plums and apples. Heaped about in untidy | 
piles lay melons and squash and great, yel- 
low pumpkins. Bright ristras of chile cov. 
ered whole walls with a curtain of crimson. . 
Yet despite these tokens of autumn plenty, 4 


the ranch had an air of disorder and decay. 
The adobe walls of the house were crum- 
bling and the yard underfoot was every- 
where befouled with chicken droppings. 

Dona Isabel, having ridden out from 
town early in the day, stood now in the _ 
outer court ready to depart after her tour 
of inspection. She carried a small black 
lace sunshade as protection against the still 
nearly vertical rays of the sun. Pedro— 
Garcia, who managed the ranch, stood be- h 
fore her, respectfully bareheaded, twirling 
his wide hat round and round one aed 
work-hardened hand. A shock of black — 
hair fell over his forehead into his eyes. 
This, with his heavy black mustache, gave 
him the look of a patient sheep dog. 

“Si Sefiora,” he said humbly to her every 
suggestion or command. “Si Sefora!” 
Yet all the while his inscrutable black eyes _ 
seemed to be faintly mocking her. 

She sighed impatiently, knowing that as 
soon as she was back at the casa in town 
he would go his own sweet way without a_ 
shadow of regard for her criticisms and sug- 
gestions. He would muddle through vith 
the routine of the planting and harvest, the 
care of the flocks and herds, as he had done 
every year since her husband’s death. How 
different it had been when Seftor Ramirez 
was alive! Again Dofia Isabel sighed 
heavily. 

Manuel appeared suddenly from behind 
the shearing-shed, followed by Anne and 
Ben. It had been Manuel’s suggestion that 
they invite Ben and make a picnic of the 
inspection tour of the rancho in the hills. 
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So they had eaten their lunch from a basket, 
sitting in the orchard beyond the ranch 
house. Pedro’s slatternly wife had brought 
them fresh bread still warm from the out- 
door oven and crisp tortillas dripping with 
syrup. 

Sefiora Ramirez had so far relented to- 
ward Ben as to tolerate his presence. The 
fact that he had been received by the 
wealthy and powerful Bonilla family and 
was even yet staying with them, went far to- 
ward softening Dona Isabel’s prejudice 
against the young man. Now that he had re- 
covered from his illness enough to get about, 
Ben spent part of every day at the Casa 
Ramirez with Anne. Since this was in utter 
defiance of the native custom Sefora Rami- 
rez was at first reluctant to allow him this 
freedom. 

“When in Rome one should do as the 
Romans do!” she had told Ben in expostula- 
tion when as soon as he was able he had 
hobbled to the door of the casa, asking to 
see Anne. But one look at the expression 
of his face caused her to add hastily, “but 
of course if the Bonillas understand that in 
the States among Americans it is considered 


quite proper for a young man to call upon 


his fiancée—why, then—you—are welcome, 
I’m sure!” Thus she had saved her dignity. 

So every day Ben and Anne had sat in 
the mellow autumn sunshine of the patio 
and talked of the days to come. Doja Isa- 
bel recalled a conversation she had over- 
heard. 

“As soon as I can stand alone without a 
crutch.” Ben had said, catching Anne’s 
hand and pressing it to his lips. Dofia Isa- 
bel sighed gently at the memory of the look 
in the boy’s eyes. 

“When the Reeves get back from Chihua- 
hua!” Anne had added. 

“Must we wait for that?” Thus. Ben 
squaring his thin shoulders indignantly. 

“And when the Bishop gets back from 
Durango!” This from Anne. 

“Wait! Wait! Wait!” Ben had growled 
in mock anger. “But I warn you—the min- 
ute I can throw my crutches away I shall 
pick you up and ride to the nearest min- 
ister, Reeves or no Reeves—Bishop or no 
Bishop!” 

Senora Ramirez bridled with the impor- 
tance of playing chaperon to the young 
couple in whom, since Ben’s remarkable 
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recovery. the whole town was interested. 
They would make a handsome pair. 

This thought occurred to her again as 
she watched the two following Manuel 
across the littered yard in the bright October 
sunshine. Ben was still thin from his illness 
and he still walked with crutches. But the 
days spent in the open had given him a 
healthy tan and his clear eyes had regained 
the sparkle of health. As for Anne, there 
was about her a subtle change. No longer 
did she suggest a pallid statue. Her man- 
ner had gained warmth and decision. 

Manuel raced ahead of them, waving a 
sheet of paper. 

“I made a drawing of the old ram!” he 
cried to his mother. 

Dona Isabel dismissed Pedro and turned 
to her son. 

“Good!” she exclaimed. “You have 
made him look very fierce.” Then she 
added, “run and tell Pablo to bring the 
coach around. We will go home now.” 

“Never,” remarked Ben a little later as 
the carriage wound down through the can- 
yon, “have I seen such color! Back home 
in Philadelphia they wouldn't believe it! 
Manuel, you should make it your life’s work 
to get it down on canvas to startle the 
world!” 

Mountain, desert and mesa were aflame 
with tawny colors streaked with every shade 
of red and purple. In all the glowing land- 
scape the only sober hue was the dark ever- 
green of cedar, spruce or pine on the moun- 
tain slopes. And even these were banded 
about and shot through with the quivering 
gold of the aspens. 

As the carriage wound along it passed 
crowds of pinon pickers—whole families of 
natives, from the white-haired grandfather 
to the tiniest toddler—scouring the country- 
side for the small, rich, resinous nuts grow- 
ing in abundance on the wide-spreading. 
dwarf pines that dotted the lower slopes of 
the foothills. Now and then a flock of blue- 
jays. disturbed in their feasting, rose with 
a whirring of wings and soared aloft, a soft 
blue cloud against the crystal blue of the 
sky. 

“Anne.” said Manuel as they jogged 
along. suddenly turning around from the 
front seat where he_ rode beside Pablo. 
“what changed your mind about being a 
nun?” 
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Anne smiled, while a warm flush dyed 
her white throat and mounted to her cheeks. 

“Yes, Anne,” put in Ben with great 
gravity, “come—tell us! You never made 
it really clear! What changed your mind?” 
He sat facing Anne and Senora Ramirez 
and he leaned forward, regarding Anne 
sternly. 

“Pll never tell!” replied Anne, avoiding 
Ben’s glance. She gazed out at the long, 
purple shadows stretching far across the 
brilliant prairie in the golden haze of late 
afternoon, but her eye was turned inward 
to another scene. She relived—as she had 
a score of times—the first meeting with 
Ben after he had regained consciousness 
when he was still so weak she had had to 
lean close to the feebly moving lips. She 
thrilled yet at the memory of his glance and 
barely whispered words. It was the morn- 
ing following the crisis of the fever, when 
after several hours of healing sleep he had 
at last awakened, his mind clear after weeks 
of stupor. She had been about to leave the 
Casa Bonilla, but she had begged to be 
allowed to see Ben once more before doing 
so and they had taken her to his room and, 
ordering even the attendant to retire, had 
left her alone with him. It was then that 
he had opened his eyes and whispered the 
words that were forever graven on her 
heart. 

“Anne—at last—you 
my dearest—we belong—together! Say it 

“say it—do you love me?” 

And she had said it—Oh, she had said 
it with a joy so deep that even now she 
trembled at the memory. And then she 
had promised to be his wife. His wife! 
She who had thought to be a nun! But 
that was because she supposed she had lost 
him! “If joy stands waiting on your door- 
step, do not turn it away” the Bishop had 
said. Joy had come to her and she had not 
turned it away. 

But she could not joke about it yet. could 
not enter into the spirit of light badinage, 
so she continued to gaze in silence at the 
slowly passing landscape. Not until the 
carriage stopped at the puerta of the casa 
de Bonilla to drop Ben off did she rouse 
herself from dreamy abstraction. 

At their own gate Maria greeted them 
with smiles and the cryptic words, “Josefina 


did come! Oh 
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waits to dish up the supper. When that is 
over | have something to show you!” 

No coaxing on the part of Manuel would 
induce her to divulge the secret before the 
meal. “Eat,” she said, “then you shall see!” 
When supper was over Manuel, dragging 
Anne after him, hastened to Maria’s room 
to learn the mystery. Maria, her black 
eyes mere slits amid the wrinkles of her 
wide smile, lighted a candle and bade them 
follow her. Holding the taper high above 
her head she led them into the storeroom, 
picking her way carefully around sacks of 
meal and piles of pumpkins, to the farthest 
dark corner. Then, pausing dramatically, 
she lowered her candle and pointed. On a 
piece of old sacking, her eyes blinking in 
the sudden light, lay Rosette. And nuzzling 
her soft gray fur were three squirming, 
downy balls—one coal black, one tiger 
striped and one gray and white like herself. 
Her expression was beatific, her paws curled 
and uncurled in a transport of pride and 
happiness. Her purring was so loud that 
it seemed as if she must break the delicate 
machinery that produced it. “Look!” she 
seemed to say, “are not these, my kittens, 
wonderful?” 

Manuel dropped to his knees beside her. 
*“Oh—Oh—Oh!” was all he said. Then 
gingerly he picked up one of the fluff balls. 
Rosette did not cease her purring but she 
kept a watchful eye on the kitten Manuel 
held. Anne picked up the other two and 
cuddled them. Rosette got up and began 
weaving in and out between their ankles, 
still purring ecstatically, but making little 
mewing sounds the while. 

“Let's show them to Mamma!” cried 
Manuel. So, with Rosette close at their 
heels, he and Anne sought Sefora Ramirez. 
There followed a great ado in which Rosette 
was praised and petted and the kittens were 
fondled and petted till between pride and 
anxiety Rosette was in a frenzy. Finally, 
however, the babies were restored to their 
mother in her own dark corner and Manuel 
and Anne retired to the sala to discuss 
names for the newcomers. 


October slipped into November. Cold 
winds swept down from the Sangre de Cristo 
mountains, rattling the dried ristras of 
chile, swirling leaves about the patio, and 
blowing the smoke back down the wide 
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chimneys so that the fragrance of cedar and 
pinon filled the air both indoors and out. 

Ben continued to live at the Casa de 
Bonilla at the urgent request of both Senor 
de Bonilla and his wife. They missed their 
own son, Don Fernando, who had joined a 
caravan going to Mexico in order to fill his 
marriage chest. The marriage date of the 
young don and Consuelo was set for the 
next July. According to the native custom 
the bridegroom would spend the time of 
betrothal providing blankets and linens of 
his own weaving and dyeing for his future 
household. From Mexico, no doubt, Don 
Fernando would bring back an Indian slave 
or two and gorgeous silks and embroidered 
shawls for his bride. 

Anne saw very little of Consuelo that fall. 
Both girls were busy preparing their trous- 
seaux. Senora Ramirez was in her element 
managing Anne’s preparations, directing, 
cutting and sewing while she poured out 
reminiscences of her own youth. 

Before they knew it Christmas was upon 
them. Vesper bells pealed out in the frosty 
twilight of the Noche Buena while little bon- 
fires burned in the snow in front of every 
doorway, celebrating the Nativity. The 
flames from these humble fires were symbols 
of the light that shone upon the world in 
far away Judea on the first Christmas so 
many centuries ago. In a long, bare dance 
hall the townspeople gave the ancient 
miracle play, “Los Pastores” as it had been 
given year after year at this time as long 
as the oldest abuelo could remember. 

And so the winter passed away. Ben 
formed the habit of limping over to spend 
the long evenings with Anne. The cedar 
logs and fat pine knots standing upright 
in the fireplace snapped and crackled, 
throwing a warm light over the long, 
candle-lit sala. Senora Ramirez bent over 
her sewing while Manuel did his lessons or 
drew pictures. Rosette lay on the hearth- 
rug with her kittens tumbling about her. 
In a cage nearby Diablo chuckled and 
bobbed on his perch. Anne and Ben sat 
side by side on a carved old bench. At 
such times there was little conversation. 
Each dreamed his dream while the old clock 
in the corner ticked off the seconds. 


“So your guess was right for once!” re- 
marked Mr. Reeves as he prepared to 
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scrape a razor across his round, pink jowl. 

“Just what do you refer to?” demanded 
his wife. 

It was April. The Reeves had arrived 
from Chihuahua the evening before and 
were now dressing for breakfast in the casa 
de Ramirez. 

“Why, the young folks—Ben and Anne. 
They did make a match of it after all—or 
will, | should say, in an hour or two.” 

“Right for once, did you say?” she re- 
torted, pausing in the act of removing a 
curlpaper and glaring at her husband in- 
dignantly. “Right as usual, you should 
say!” 

“Well,” replied her husband, smiling 
broadly, “shall we compromise by saying 
right? Gad!” he added shifting his shav- 
ing mirror about, “Ill be glad to get into 
a house where the walls are less than two 
feet thick and the windows big enough to let 
in some light!” 

“I only wish,” went on Mrs. Reeves, 
“that they were going to live beside us in 
Chicago—as you predicted.” 

“As I predicted!” exclaimed Mr. Reeves. 

“Didn't you?” she asked serenely. 

Mr. Reeves shook his head hopelessly. 
Then abandoning the argument he said, 
“Tt’s a chance in a lifetime for Ben.” 

“Marrying Anne?” 

“No—getting into this movement to Cali- 
fornia—getting first pickings of the gold 
that seems to be lying around on the ground 
like nuts under a hickory tree after a storm. 
I swear I’m tempted to kick over the traces 
and get into it myself!” 

“Whoa, there! Steady!” exclaimed his 
wife. 

“Why, in a few years they'll be having 
a railroad through!” 

“Across the prairie and those moun- 
tains?” asked his wife incredulously. 

“Certainly! Why not?” 

Mrs. Reeves shook her head. “You are a 
born optimist!” she said. “Why, if a steam 
engine could carry fuel enough for such a 
journey there would be no power left to 
haul passengers!” 

“Well,” remarked Mr. Reeves, “time will 


tell. I have great faith in man’s ingenuity!” 


Out in the patio in the bright April sun- 
shine Anne stood fondling Rosette. Manuel 


gazed mournfully at her. iin 


i 

4 


“When will you come back to see me?” 
he asked, close to tears. 
Anne threw her arm about him. “Tl 


come back as often as I can,” she answ ered 


seriously. “And in the meantime you are 

to grow and grow—a little straighter every 

day! But above all you are to be a great | 
painter!” 
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“Can't I be your brother, Anne? | 

know I can’t take the place of Charles, but 
can’t I be your brother too?” 
“Oh, yes!” cried Anne, her voice sud- 
denly husky. “Such a dear brother! And 
look—I give Rosette and all her kittens into 
your charge. You must make a picture of 
her for me. And that picture, Manuel, will 
last—even longer than Rosette will live! 
Isn’t that a wonderful thought? Even 
longer than you and I shall live!” 

“I never thought of that,” said Manuel, 
then added gravely, “I must make every 
drawing awfully good—if it is to last so 
long.” 

There was a loud rat-tat-tat at the outer 
door and presently Ben strode up. He was 
already dressed for his wedding and looked 
very handsome in light gray trousers, blue 
waistcoat and sleek, black coat. His frilled 
stock was immaculate. 

“Aren't you afraid you'll spill coffee on 
it before the wedding?” asked Manuel. 

“I don’t need either food or drink this 
day!” said Ben softly, his glowing eyes on 
Anne. 

“Merciful Heavens!” cried a voice from 
the sala, “don’t tell me you're here already! 
Why, don’t you know you shouldn’t see your 
bride on your wedding day until the wed- 
ding?” Senora Ramirez appeared in the 
doorway, horror written all over her face. 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” answered Ben 
meekly, “but the harm is done now—l’ve 
seen her!” Then he added under his breath 
to Anne, “and can’t keep my eyes off her! 
Darling—darling—I can hardly believe it’s 
coming true at last!” He took a step to- 
ward her and would have caught her in 
his arms. But she eluded him and fled to 
her room. 

Senora Ramirez bustled out. “Really, 
Ben,” she said in exasperation, “I should 
think you would have some regard for the 
proprieties!” 

“Well.” replied Ben apologetically, “1 
just couldn’t keep away. And besides, it 
isn’t as if it was going to be a big church 
wedding, is it?” 

Sefiora Ramirez sighed. “I suppose not,” 
she said. It was really a blow to her when 
she realized that Anne would not be married 
at St. Francis’s. The girl had insisted she 
preferred a small home wedding. 
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“But anyway,” she added, “you will be 
married by a real Bishop!” 

Only the other day Bishop Lamy had re- 
turned from Mexico with his credentials so 
that now there was no longer any doubt of 
his bishophood. 

Mr. Reeves appeared now and greeted 
Ben heartily. 

“Everything ready?” he asked. 

“Everything ready!” answered Ben, “the 
covered wagon waits without! And at Taos 
we pick up the caravan, then it’s westward 
ho! for us!” 

His eyes sparkled and he straightened his 
broad shoulders. 

“A year to make my fortune in the gold 
fields!” he went on, “and then on to the 
orange groves farther south where we'll 
build a house, grow our oranges and live 
like a king and queen!” 

“That’s the spirit, young man!” said Mr. 
Reeves, clapping him on the back. 

By midmorning Consuelo had arrived 
and disappeared into Anne’s room. Ac- 
tivity in the kitchen was at fever heat. 
Josefina strove to outdo herself with the 
wedding feast. Ramon in a spotless, white 
coat hovered between kitchen and dining 
room, directing Lola in rapid Spanish. 
Diablo, catching the general excitement, 
emitted loud squawks at intervals. The old 
tamarisk tree as if in honor of the day, 
showed forth faint promises of its soft. 
mauve blooms. 

Betsy Carr, the Reeves’ maid, as awkward 
and inarticulate as ever, sat on a bench in 
the sunshine, watching everything with a 
stolid face. Nobody guessed that under her 
impassive exterior was an eager soul yearn- 
ing for the good things of life and bitterly 
conscious of the unprepossessing exterior 
which foredoomed her failure. How 
wonderful it would be to be like Anne, beau- 
tiful, charming, beloved by Ben! The ex- 
pression of her heavy features was so for- 
bidding that Manuel, who had sidled up to 
her to engage her in speech, slipped away 
again, disheartened. Mrs. Reeves helped 
Dona Isabel deck the little altar in the sala 
with spring flowers—primroses and _blos- 
soms of pear and peach. 

Maria was in her element. She flitted 
about, putting flowers here and there about 
the casa. Being a privileged character, she 
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popped in and out of Anne’s room, offering 
advice, giving admonitions. 

“Here, Senorita,” she said coming in 
when Anne was dressed except for the wed- 
ding veil. “I’ve brought you this to bring 
you good fortune in your new life. Keep it 
always near you.” She handed Anne a tiny 
image of San Antonio. “He will find lost 
things, Seforita, and—and you may need 
him later on for another reason!” Her eyes 
disappeared into her wrinkles as she shook 
with sly laughter. 

“Don’t forget me,” cried Consuelo gaily, 
“when my time comes to wed!” 

“I shall not forget,” answered Maria, 
gliding out of the room again. 

“Sometimes,” remarked Consuelo pen- 
sively, “I envy American girls from the 
States! They are more free than we!” 

“Ah,” replied Anne, “but if you were an 
American girl from the States—and free, 
as you call it, you would not be marrying 
your Fernando!” 

“True,” said Consuelo, smiling, her usual 
gaiety returning in full force. “Oh, I do 
believe the Bishop has arrived!” she added 
and rushed out to pay her respects to him. 

Noon came at last. Ben and Anne stood 
up before Bishop Lamy and in the presence 
of the entire household were made man and 
wife. The candles on the little altar lighted 
up the faces of the bride and groom—Ben’s 
wide forehead, steady eyes and clean line 
of jaw and chin; Anne’s deepset, dark gray 
eyes under their well marked eyebrows, her 
delicately curved cheeks and soft, sweet 
mouth, tremulous now. 

Senora Ramirez wept openly. Mrs. 
Reeves wiped her eyes but grimly refused 
to give in to her emotion. The servants 
stood like statues. Josefina’s two youngest 
children peeped from behind her skirts, 
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Love is a tower built by 
Two pairs of hands: 
You place a stone, then 1, 
Until it stands, 
Symmetrical and true, 


7 a It Takes Two 


like two brown cherubs. Manuel's dark 
eyes went from Anne’s face to Ben’s and 
back again. His heart was wrung with the 
thought of their departure. 

The wedding breakfast was over. The 
bride and groom had changed to their 
traveling clothes of dark homespun. A 
canvas-topped wagon drawn by six mules 
stood in the narrow street, surrounded by 
a curious crowd of townspeople. How 
queerly los Americanos did things! No 
feasting and dancing! No shouting or sing- 
ing! And they called it a wedding! 

And now Anne had said farewell to all 
the little household. Ben swung her up to 
the high seat beside him. They would pick 
Jezebel up at Taos and she would go with 
them across the mountains to California. 
Anne’s eye lingered longest on Manuel. He 
stood close to Bishop Lamy, holding Rosette 
in his arms. She smiled at him and waved 
her hand. 

“I'll take good care of Rosette,” he called. 
“Good care of Rosette!” The words awoke 
echoes in Anne’s mind and a sudden pain 
misted her eyes as she recalled another 
covered wagon and another small boy. But 
she mustered all her forces and smiled 
again. An answering smile lighted up 
Manuel’s big, dark eyes. Then the wagon 
started. 

Bishop Lamy stood a moment looking 
after it, his arm across Manuel’s shoulder. 
In his thoughts he sent an added blessing 
after the young couple. Disappointments 
would come to them and they would know 
sorrow and grief, for that was the way of 
life. But they loved each other and their 
hearts were strong in faith. And as for 
those whose armor is faith, victory is 
already theirs. 


The End. 


JULIE C. KUGLER 


Waiting the layer that you 
Could never put in place alone, 
Nor 1—but both of us can shove 
And slowly lift the coping stone FS , 
That crowns the tower of love. 
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Preserving the Star-Spangled Banner 
H. M. Hopson 


—— flags and American women 
walk together through our national 
history. In 1777, Betsy Ross of Phila- 
delphia blithely risked her neck to make 
the first flag of stars and stripes. In 1814, 
Mary Young Pickersgill of Baltimore spent 
days and nights upon her knees on the floor 
working on one of the last war flags made 
with fifteen stripes and fifteen stars, ac- 
cording to the Act of 1795. With war al- 
most on her doorstep this patriotic woman 
sewed each star in its place upon the great 
garrison flag which was destined to call 
forth our national anthem. More than a 
century later, Amelia Fowler of Boston bent 
over heavy wooden frames for six weeks in 
Washington, as she basted and stitched tire- 
lessly through blistering summer days, that 
America’s most precious flag might be pre- 
served for future generations. 

The original Star-spangled Banner— 
once the garrison flag of Fort McHenry— 
is the most prized and beloved flag pos- 
sessed by the United States. It received its 
baptism of fire and shell soon after it left 
the hands of Mary Young Pickersgill. 
When war with England was ended and 
peace declared, the famous banner was 
presented to Major George Armistead, who 
had been breveted lieutenant-colonel for 
his brave defense of Fort McHenry. 

For a century the great flag was cher- 
ished by the family of the man who had 
fought so courageously beneath its folds. 
During that century it had become dearer 
with each passing year, and was watched 
with adoring eyes whenever it spread its 
folds upon the air. Until it was too fragile 
and worn to stand the battling of the wind 
the Star-spangled Banner shared each im- 
portant national event. In 1824 it waved 
above Washington’s war tent to welcome 
Lafayette, who was the guest of the city of 
Baltimore. In 1877 it floated right joy- 
ously from the Old South Church in Bos- 
ton, in memory of this epoch-making entry 
in the annals of Congress: 


“Saturday, June 14th, 1777. Resolved, 
That the Flag of the United States be thir- 
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teen stripes, alternate red and white; and 
that the union be thirteen stars, white in 
a blue field, representing a new constella- 
tion.” 


Full of years and honors the old banner 
was presented to the National Museum in 
1912, by a descendant of Colonel Armi- 
stead. Crown jewels could not have been 
cared for with such devotion and skill as 
was this worn flag. For a few years it 
rested in peace and safety, and then the 
dire tidings went forth that the Original 
Star-spangled Banner was worn out; it was 
going to pieces! The whole nation grieved. 
The historic flag was “tattered and torn 
and hanging in rags—” but to each Amer- 
ican the fragile fragments spoke in trumpet 
tones of patriotic souls who had— 


“Bathed those folds in their life’s tide, 
And dying blessed, and blessing died!” 


Then for the third time in our nation’s 
history, a patriotic American woman 
reached forth skilled, constructive hands 
to the United States flag. This time it was 
Amelia Fowler of Boston. Mrs. Fowler 
loved flags. She had studied them for 
years, and out of that love and study she 
had developed the unique art of preserving 
and restoring old and damaged banners. 
Her magic needle had wrought miracles 
on priceless flags at Annapolis, and so it 
was that the fragile folds of the Star- 
spangled Banner were laid in her hands 
for preservation. 

In the beautiful wing of the Smithsonian 
known as “The Chapel” great wooden 
quilting frames were erected, and upon 
these the linen backing for the flag was 
stretched. Mrs. Fowler chose Irish linen, 
because she said the Irish loved the flax 
from the moment the seeds were planted, 
until the material had been woven and 
bleached, ready for use. 

Mrs. Fowler placed the huge flag upon 
the backing herself, and then with skilful 
and reverent hands she straightened each 
worn thread, and laid each frayed tatter in 
place. This was a herculean task, for the 
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flag is about 32 feet on the fly by 28 on 
the hoist; the field is 16 by 19 feet five 
inches, and each star measures 26 inches 
from point to point. 

The material was so worn and fragile 
that in places it was as thin as a cobweb. 
After hours and days of labor, the entire 
banner was spread out flat, each tiny 
wrinkle was smoothed out, each tatter was 
patted in place, and each frayed thread 
was laid where it belonged. So skilfully 
had the work been done that there was not 
a puckered spot in the flag; not a wry-pull 
anywhere. 

Mrs. Fowler had coarse but finely fin- 
ished thread dyed to correspond to each 
color in the faded banner. The dull blue 
and red, the white that had grown yellow 
with age—all these difficult shades were 
perfectly matched. 

Then started one of the most amazing 
pieces of needlework ever done in this or 
any other country. With the assistance of 
several expert sewing women, Mrs. Fowler 
stitched the entire Star-spangled Banner to 
its linen backing. She had invented a geo- 
metrically perfect stitch for her work on 
flags; this was used on the banner, fasten- 


aoe What Is Your Flag LQ.? 


NORMAN 


E all know the famous line by Henry 

Holcomb Bennett, “Hats off! The 
Flag Goes By!” but the flag 1.Q. of most 
of us who lift our hats is nothing of which 
to be proud. 

Here are a few questions and answers 
that should help to improve our knowl- 
edge as to our national emblem: 

Question 1—Why is June 14 Flag Day? 

Answer—Because it was on this date in 
1777 that the Continental Congress asked 
the Navy Committee to design a national 
flag. 

Question 2—Who gave Betsy Ross the de- 
sign for our first flag which she made? 

Answer—Francis Hopkinson, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Question 3—How were the stars arranged 
in our first flag? 
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ing it securely to the linen, and at the same — 


strong, and holds each fragment in place. 
For six weeks Mrs. Fowler and her as- — 

sistants worked on the flag. Each square > 

inch of the vast surface has ten stitches in 


it, done with thread that matches the faded : 


time covering its entire surface with a net 
of thread. This is exquisitely delicate but — 


material so perfectly that they are almost | 
invisible. In the entire banner there are 
more than 1,500,000 stitches, and as each — 
is a hexagon, linking with its neighbors | 
on six sides, the amount of needlework is 
past computing. 

Safe and sound with centuries of exist- 
ence before it, the “Original Star-spangled 
Banner” is now in a glass case on a wall 
of its home, the National Museum. Thou- — 
sands stand before it each year, with love 
in their hearts and wonder and reverence 
in their eyes. This is as it should be; as 
it must ever be. For this mighty banner, 
that an American woman placed safely be- 
tween the finest linen cloth and the finest 
linen thread, symbolizes America; it is a 
sacred section of our past and a cure 
promise of our future. It is a glory scroll 
that is a part of our national life. 
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Answer—In a circle. 

Question 4—Is the present arrangement 
of the stars in our flag official? 

Answer—No. It was made by common 
custom. There is no Congressional action 
as to this. 

Question 5—Where on foreign soil was 
our first national emblem first flown? 

Answer—At Fort Nassau, in the Bahama 
Islands, on January 28, 1778. 

Question 6—What was the first foreign 
salute to our first flag? 

Answer—The French were the first for- 
eigners to salute Old Glory. This was at 
Fort Nassau. But one of the flags used 
before our national 1777 flag came into 
being by our revolting colonies was saluted 
by the Dutch in the harbor of Orangetown, 
in the West Indies, in November, 1776. 
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PARTMENT 


REYNOLDS SPENCER 
Genealogical Editor 


713 197TH St. N. W., Wasnincton, D. C. 


Y request, much space this month is 

devoted to Family Associations, Queries 
and Answers being deleted to provide neces- 
sary space. The value of such organizations 
as a means of preserving family history and 
tradition cannot be over-estimated. In the 
future, these family records will provide 
needed material for research. 

Keep in mind the four essentials—Who? 
When? Where? Why?—of family person- 
nel and migrations. 

Research in Delaware is difficult. The 
following notes by Eleanor Bedford (Wil- 
kins) Cooch, Ex-Vice President General of 
the National Society, is most valuable: 

Delaware “Daughters” have recently pre- 
sented to the D. A. R. Library a number of 
“Oaths of Fidelity” signed by citizens of 
that state during and after the American 
Revolution, renouncing “the King of Great 
Britain, his heirs or successors” and swear- 
ing or affirming allegiance to the “Delaware 
State.” These papers contain a total of hun- 
dreds of names and offer great possibilities 
for prospective membership in our National 
Society. It is sincerely hoped that these 
Delaware Notes, suggested by the names 
of some of the signers of these Delaware 
lists, will inspire historians in the other 
twelve original colonies, to search out the 
lists in their respective states. The writer 
feels keenly, however, that these original 
papers, in fact any original papers, belong 
in and to the state whose history they pre- 
serve and that photostat copies of these 
documents should be sent out of the state. 
They answer every purpose. 


These photostats sent to the D. A. R. Li- 
brary by Delaware are signed by a varying 
number of persons, two being signed by 
only two, besides the person before whom 
they take the oath, and the longest con- 
taining the names of 227 men and three 
women. This is the only such paper dis- 


covered by the writer on which the names 
of women appear. They were Mary Long- 


They 


field, Sarah Biggs and Rachal Still. 
were probably residents of Kent County, 
Delaware, judging by the names of those 
associated with them and the only explana- 
tion of their signing is that they must have 
been large property owners in their own 
right. They signed before Ceasar Rodney, 
Esq.. Brig. Gen’l of Militia, February, 1777. 
At the time of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he was at his home 
near Dover and was sent for. History tells 
us he rode day and night July 1 and 2, 
1776, in order to reach Philadelphia in 
time to affix his signature to the document, 
as the Delaware delegates were divided in 
their sentiment towards taking this bold 
step. With Rodney’s arrival, it gave the 
majority vote of the Delaware delegation 
for independence. Unfortunately, Dela- 
ware lacked a Longfellow to give to Rod- 
ney’s ride the fame and glamour received 
by Paul Revere. 

The “Fidelity” list owned by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society of New York 
City, a photostat of which is also included, 
contains several interesting names, the most 
prominent, perhaps, being that of George 
Read, the only man, so far as the writer 
knows, who signed the United States Con- 
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stitution twice. He signed his own name 
and that of John Dickinson, another dele- 
gate from Delaware, who was unable to be 
present when the Constitution was signed 
and wrote Read a letter, the original of 
which is in the State Archives at Dover, 
asking Read to sign for him. Dickinson’s 
own signature appears on another of the 
Fidelity lists, and is small and cramped 
compared to Read’s script, which is large 
and bold and would seem to denote self- 
confidence. 

The “G. Bedford” whose name appears 
on the list with George Read, was Gunning 
Bedford, the Governor of Delaware, a cou- 
sin of Gunning Bedford, Jr., the member 
of the Constitutional Convention and a 
signer of the Constitution. Gunning Bed- 
ford, the Governor, married Mary Read. 
They lived in New Castle, Delaware, and 
left no issue. 

Gunning Bedford, Jr., the signer of the 
Constitution, swore Fidelity before George 
Craghead. Two dates appear on this paper, 
Feb. 12 and Feb. 16, both 1779. He mar- 
ried Jane Ballareau Parker before he grad- 
uated from Princeton and it is reported his 
wife attended his graduating exercises 
carrying their first baby. He had two chil- 
dren, a son who died young, unmarried, 
and a daughter, also unmarried, Miss Hen- 
rietta J. Bedford, who lived to a ripe old 
age and by her will, did all she could to 
preserve the lustre of the family name and 
fame. Among other items, she left her 
father’s portrait to the U. S. Government 
and specified that it be hung in the Capitol 
at Washington, where it still hangs, on one 
of the landings on the House of Repre- 
sentatives side. 

The parents of Gunning Bedford, Jr., 
were Gunning Bedford, Sr., of Philadel- 
phia, an architect by profession, a Founder 
of Old Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, and 
for many years an Alderman of thai city. 
He was a Lieutenant in the Penna. troops, 
in the French and Indian Wars, and in 
1742, married Susannah Jaquet, a descend- 
ant of Jean Paul Jaquet, Governor of Dela- 
ware, 1655, under the Dutch, and his wife, 
Maria de Carpentier, whose ancesiry goes 
back to the French Huguenots and Em- 
peror Charlemagne. 

Susannah was the daughter of Peter 
Jaquet and Ann—and granddaughter of 


Peter Jaquet and Ingeborg, daughter of Dr. 
Tymen Stidham, the first doctor in Dela- 
ware, who mentions Ingeborg in his will, 
filed April 24, 1686. He also mentions 
“little daughter” Magdolena, and sons 
Lucas and Erasmus Stiddom (New Castle — 
County, Del. A. 73.) Dr. Stiddom or — 
Stidham, was one of the pioneers from 

Sweden, the Tercentenary of whose landing 
in Delaware was extensively celebrated last © 
year. 

Gunning Bedford, Sr., and Susannah had 
eleven children. among whom, besides Gun- 
ning Bedford, Jr.. the Signer, were Peter 
Bedford who married Mary Van Solengin, | 
ancestors of the writer; Mary Ann who mar- 
ried a Mr. Young; Elizabeth. married An- 
drew Bankson, Feb. 13, 1772; Ann, who — 
mar. Commodore Joshua Barney of Revo- 
lutionary and 1812 fame, whose descendant, — 
General Thomas Holcomb, now commands 
our U.S. Marines. 

The names of Peter Jaquet and — ‘ 

5 


Stidham also appear on the list with George 
Read and they were no doubt descended 
from these early settlers of Delaware. 

Two by the name of Rhoads appear. 
Richard and Joseph. The Rhoads family — 
have been in the same business in Delaware _ 
for over a hundred years, and one of the 
sons of the present generation bears the 
name, Joseph Rhoads. They are a family 
of Friends. These lists of Fidelity furnish | 
evidence the signers were patriots and loyal 
to the American cause and provide eligibil- 


ity for those having a Quaker Ror some 


and a desire to join the D. A. R., or some 

other similar Society—sometimes a difhi- 

cult combination! ve 
The other name on the list with Gunning © 

Bedford, Jr., is Patrick O’F linn, who owned 

a Tavern called “The Sign of the Ship” at 

Third and Market Sts., Wilmington. John 

Marshall was Inn-Keeper during the Revo- — 


a Captain in the Revolutionary forces. La- 
fayette, Aaron Burr and Commodore Perry 
were among the distinguished men who 
stopped here and General Washington men- _ 
tions it in his Diary, May 12, 1787, (Sat). 
“With difficulty (on acct of the Wind) 
crossed the Susquehanna. Breakfasted at 
the Ferry House on the East side. Binet 
at the head of Elk (Hollingsworth’s Tav- 

ern) and lodged at Wilmington at O’Flins.” 
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On the list signed before Wm. Allfree, 


June 27, 1778, is Duncan Beard’s signa- 
ture. His will was probated 1797 and it 
begins, “I, Duncan Beard, clockmaker.” 
He bought an acre of ground near Odessa, 
Delaware, (see Old Delaware Clockmakers 
by Henry C. Conrad, pub. by the Hist. So. 
of Delaware), where he no doubt built his 
house and had his shop. He was one of the 
building committee of Old Drawyers 
Church, near Odessa, and the beauty of 
design, both inside and out, of this old 
Presbyterian church, testifies to the taste 
and skill of “Duncan Beard, clockmaker.” 
Fortunate is the person who owns one of 
his clocks! His will (New Castle O 257) 
mentions his wife Rebekah and Duncan 
Beard “son of John Beard.” He had no 
children. 

On the list signed before Jno. Lea, Au- 
gust 15th, 1778, appears the name of Jacob 
Broom, another Signer for Delaware of the 
U. S. Constitution. Two other lists were 
signed before Jno. Lea, one Feb. 14th and 
one January 12th, 1786. 

Thomas Cooch, Jr., signed before Robert 
Bryan, Esq., Nov. 17, 1778. He was born 
in England and came to America in 1746 
with his parents and sister, Frances Eliza- 
beth Cooch, who mar. Ist, John Armitage 
and 2nd, John Simonton. Thomas Cooch, 
Jr., was a private in Col. Samuel Patter- 
son’s Battalion, 1776. Nearly 300 of these 
enlisted men out of 480, mutinied on ac- 
count of lack of arms, money and supplies. 
When the men were approached, Thomas 
Cooch, Jr., answered, “Ready and willing 
to march.” (Scharf’s History of Del., Vol. 
I, p. 239.) He married, Ist, Sarah Griffith, 
granddaughter of John and Sarah Griffith 
who came from Wales in 1701. Thomas 
Cooch, Jr., and Sarah Griffith had two 
children, William who married Margaret, 
daughter of Zebulon and Mary (Evans) 
Hollingsworth of Elkton, Md., and Eliza- 
beth, who married Solomon Maxwell, who 
later, was one of the thirty delegates to the 
Convention held by Delaware, Dec. 7th, 
1787, which unanimously ratified the U. S. 
Constitution. Their brick house in Chris- 
tiana, Delaware, still stands, and is now 
known as the Webber House. Elizabeth and 
Solomon are buried in the churchyard of the 
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Thomas Cooch, Jr.. and his second wife, 
Sarah Welsh, of Philadelphia, also had two 
children, Thomas Cooch, 3rd who married, 
Ist, Hannah and 2nd, Isabella, and moved 
to Ohio, and Francis Lowen Cooch, born, 
1770, mar. 1799, Elizabeth Maris, born 
1776. He was named for the brother of 
Thomas Cooch, Sen.’s wife, Sarah Lowen, 
whose brother was Francis Lowen of Eng- 
land, who remembered his sister generously 
in his will, but due to the unpleasantness 
between England and the Colonies, the 
money was never secured by the family. 
The will, however, makes an interesting 
family record. 

Thomas Cooch, Sr., appears No. 32, on 
a list of 129 names signed before Thomas 
James, June 29th, 1778. Thomas Cooch, 
Sr., was born about 1700 in England, bring- 
ing his family to Delaware in 1746. He 
bought the place at Cooch’s Bridge that 
year from one of the James family and the 
writer’s two sons, Thomas and Edward W. 
Céoch, Jr., are the seventh generation in 
the direct male line to live in the old home- 
stead. He erected a flour mill on what 
is now the lawn, being operated by water 
from Christina Creek, beside it. This mill 
was burned by the British in 1777 and was 
rebuilt in 1790 at another location nearby, 
by his grandson, William Cooch. In 1756, 
Thomas Cooch, Sr., was a Capt. in the 
French and Indian Wars and at Christiana 
Bridge (sometimes called Christiana and 
Christeen) March 20th, 1775, he was 
chosen Colonel of Lower Division, Delaware 
troops, New Castle County. (Penna. Mag. 
July, 1894, p. 265 and Scharf’s Hist. of 
Del., Vol. I, p. 141). After the Battle of 
Lexington, messengers were dispatched to 
arouse the Colonies. Col. Thomas Cooch 
received the message from Col. Patterson 
at Christiana Bridge and forwarded it to 
Tobias Rudolph, Esq., at Head of Elk, now 
Elkton, Maryland. No telephone or radio 
then! Col. Thomas Cooch died, 1788, sev- 
eral years after his son. This is a rare ex- 
ample of an old man giving active service 
in the Revolution. His service was prob- 
ably more in an executive capacity. 

David Barr, whose will is filed in Cecil 
County, Maryland, gave the land for a ceme- 
tery just over the Md. State line in Dela- 
ware, to Head of Christiana Church and 


2 
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lies buried there. He was in the same Dela- 
ware company in the French and Indian 
Wars, 1756, of which Thomas Cooch, Sr., 
was Captain, David Barr being Lieutenant. 
He signed the Oath of Fidelity in Cecil 
County, Maryland, but no evidence has 
been found of any active military service 
in the Revolution for him. 

The men who signed before Thomas 
James, besides Col. Thomas Cooch, are 
practically all men identified with Pen- 
cader Hundred, New Castle County. Among 
them were Isaac Faries, many of whose 
descendants spell the name Ferris. An- 
other is James McMullen, undoubtedly an 
ancestor of the present Governor of Dela- 
ware, Richard Cann McMullen, who was 
born in Pencader Hundred, January 2nd, 
1868, on a farm which had been in the 
family many years. Many of the men on 
this list are identified with the history of 
the Welsh Tract Baptist Church, whose 
Congregation organized in Wales in 1701 
and came to The Welsh Tract, settled in its 
present location in 1703 and has continued 
ever since. And so, beside this tiny 
church, surrounded by ancient and majes- 
tic oaks, we will bring these notes to a 
close and hope that we have made some 
of these people of Delaware, live again, 
and be for you, more than just a name. 

Committee of “Old Drowyers” Presby- 
terian Church, and the beauty of design, 
both inside and out, of this old church, 
bears witness to the taste and skill of Dun- 
can Beard, clockmaker. Fortunate is the 
person who owns one of his clocks. 

On the list signed before John Lea on 
Feb. 14, 1786 appears the name of John 
Armstrong and on the list signed before 
the same man, August 15, 1778, is the signa- 
ture John Armstrong, Jr. John Lea makes 
this comment “N. B. Please to observe that 
Joshua North and Richard Kellon both be- 
long to Brandywune Hundred and John 
Malcolm to Newcastle Hundred. The re- 
maining 54 to Christiana Hundred. Serv- 
ice for John Armstrong of Christiana Hun- 
dred has recently been proved and this was 
no doubt the John Armstrong, Jr., appear- 
ing above. John Armstrong, Sr., was the 
son of Archibald Armstrong and their wills 
appear in the “Colonial Wills of New 
Castle County” published by the Colonial 


Dames of Delaware. 


Family Associations 


John Crandall Society, affiliated with 
Descendants of First Families in America. 
President John C. Crandall, New Wood- 
stock, N. Y. Secretary, Mary Elysabeth 
Crandall, Three Lakes, Wis. Organized 
for the compiling and safe keeping of all 
records and genealogies of the descendants 
of Elder John Crandall who arrived in 
Boston about 1635. He settled in the 
Providence Plantation where he was asso- 
ciated with Roger Williams and became 
one of the leaders in the affairs of the 
Rhode Island colony. “John Clarke, John 
Crandall, Obadiah Holmes and Roger 
Williams went to England in the year 1663, 
and obtained from Charles the Second a 
Charter which secured the Colony of Rhode 
Island as a Free State, where there was a 
guarantee forever from the King and all 
his Successors that all of the inhabitants 
of the Rhode Island Colony should be 
given Political and Religious Freedom, no 
matter what country they came from. “The 
Colony of Rhode Island and the Colony 
of Pennsylvania, the one at Rhode Island 
founded by the Baptists and the one in 
Pennsylvania by the Quakers, were the 
only two Colonies that guaranteed absolute 
liberty, and it was the Constitution of these 
Colonies and especially the one in Rhode 
Island and its democratic manner of han- 
dling public affairs, that is declared by 
Thomas Jefferson to be the leven of Liberty 
and Democracy of the American Con- 
tinent. 

Beckwith Family Association, Mrs. 
Alice Richmond, Secretary, Alfred, N. Y. 

Clarkson (Southern) Family, Sec. Mrs. 
Florence C. McCartney, 134 N. Macdonald 
St., Mesa, Arizona. 

Haralson - Harralson - Harrelson H. H. 
Haralson, Pres. 205 Drexel Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. Miss Zola Haralson, Sec. Cusetta, Ala. 
Meets the second Sunday in each June at 
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the home of Mrs. Guy Hudson, 401 Oakland 
Street, Decatur, Ga. The 1939 meeting will 
be the fourth one that we have had. 

Daniel McMillan Family Association. 
Mid-summer meetings at the old South 
Henderson Church, Henderson County, 
Illinois. Jessie M. Gaddis, Historian, 766 
N. Academy Street, Galesburg, II]. 

Eskridge Family Association, meetings, 
biennial; place—to be designated; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. T. Rucker, 905 Federal 
Street, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

James Strong Association, Frances 
Strong Helman, historian, 732 Locust 
Street, Indiana. Penna. 

Helman Association, Blaine Helman Sec- 
retary, 732 Locust Street, Indiana Penna. 

Little-Cunningham-Brandon, Mrs. J. I. 
Fyock, R. D. No. 7, Indiana, Penna. 

Arnold Family Association, Mrs. John 
E. Kennedy, Secretary, 1117 College Street, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Randall Association, Long Island 
Branch, Inc., Secretary, Mrs. S. Denison 
Smith, 27 West Lena Avenue, Freeport, 
New York. 

Mills-Trotter Association of 
Historian, Mrs. 


Family 
Illinois, 


Bond County, 
L. M. McKee. Greenville, II]. 


Campbell Family Association, Mrs. 
Mary Latham Norton, 2018 Green Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Reynolds Family Association, 37 
Manheim Street, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Mrs. A. C. Rippier, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

Caldwell Family Association, Mrs. A. C. 
Ellis, 1830 Laramie Street, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

The Garton family association has a 
widespread membership, covering the two 
main branches of the family here in the 
United States, and correlated lines in far- 
away Australia, New Zealand, England. 
France, and Canada. 

The records of the family are all made 
in duplicate and copies are kept by Fay 
L. Garton, 308 W. Oklahoma Ave., Black- 
well, Oklahoma, and by Ernest Lovejoy 
Garton. P. O. Box 421. Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa. 

The official title is Garton Headquarters, 
and Ernest L. Garton, P. O. Box 421, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, is Secretary and 
keeps the various branches informed of 
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new material, marriages, deaths, and 
births. It is a stupendous task, and he 
writes hundreds of letters yearly. It is 
purely a labor of love for there is no salary 
or funds involved. 

This association makes no attempt to 
hold meetings, but any Garton is wel- 
comed to Headquarters, to peruse records 
and view the hundreds of old family photo- 
graphs there collected. 

Some of the family have changed the 
spelling of the name, and end the word in 
ten or tin. (Mrs. Fay L.) Malinda Dean 
Garton, Regent, Sarah Harrison Chapter, 
N. S. D. A. R. 

Descendants of First Families in Amer- 
ica. Organized for purpose of holding an- 
nual conventions in Florida each year to 
give opportunity for personal contact be- 
tween those who trace their ancestral lines 
back to the days of the American Revolu- 
tion and prior to that time. The first con- 
vention was held at Venice, Florida, on 
January 26, 27 and 28, 1939. The next 
convention is tentatively scheduled for 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of the last 
week in January, 1940. Dues $1 a year 
for Charter and Registered Members. 
Mary Elysabeth Crandall, Secretary, Three 
Lakes, Wis. 

Above is information regarding the 
D. F. F. A. This organization was started 
last summer by my father, Bruce V. Cran- 
dall, and Mr. Virkus, head of the Insti- 
tute of American Genealogy. 

The Gray Clan Bulletin, devoted to the 
interests of the Thomas Gray Clan of Butler 
County, Pennsylvania. Editor, Norman P. 
Bish, 4480 Rodenbaugh Ave., Pgh. 14, Pa. 

Alden Society of Steuben Co., N. Y.. 
Miss Minerva Brown, Secretary, 9 Jefferson 
Street, Danville, N. Y. 

Alden Kindred of New York City, Miss 
Violet M. Turner, Secretary, 353 W. 57th 
St., New York. 

Allen Family, Box 67, Manchester, Mass. 

Andrew Ass’n., Mr. C. C. Andrew, 44 
Dwight St., New Haven, Conn. 

Barton Family, Mrs. Evan O’Benmon, 
Box 61, Mt. Emmons, Utah. 

Beers Family Assn., Secretary, Walter 
Whitney Beers, 1219 Fidelity Blvd., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Azeltine Association, Mrs. L. N. Johnson, 
Box 86, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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Thompson Association, Howard M. Matthew Mitchell Association Annual 
Thompson, Secretary, North Easton, Mass. Meeting, August 19, 1939. Place of meet- 

Knapp Family Association of America ing to be announced. Mr. Wallace N. 
will hold its third annual meeting Satur- Mitchell, President; Mrs. Dorothy Q. Mix, 
day, June 24, Hotel McAlpin, New York, Vice-President; Mr. Asahel W. Mitchell, 
N. Y. Alfred A. Knapp, President; Mrs. Treasurer; Mr. Walter LeRoy Mitchell, 
Flora Knapp Dickinson, Secretary; Mrs. Jr., Historian; Mrs. Frank W. Seth, Secre-— 
D. Q. Brown, Treasurer; Ezra Fred Knapp, tary. Address: Mrs. Frank W. Seth, Sec- 
Genealogist. Headquarters, 489 Fifth Ave., retary, 20 North Broadway, White Plains, 
New York, N. Y. N. Y a 


GREENE COUNTY, TENNESSEE, MARRIAGE BONDS 
(Conclusion) 
1800 
Joun Sevier, Governor 
Daniel Kennedy, County Clerk 
Security 


Robert Henr .. Hugh Magill 


Wm. Kenn 
William Kell 


Margaret McGill. . 


Sarah Ragens. . Alexander Armstrong 


John Brown... Priscilla Essman. .. Phanees (?) Essman 

Francis Antrisan 

Margaret Whitenberger. .. Lawrence Earnest 
(or Whitenbarger) 

Elizabeth Weger........./ Aaron Hopton 


Ruth Woolsey. . . Nehemiah Woolsey 
Joseph St. John 
Leonard Dell 


Stephen Brooks........... 
(Both bond and license) 

wiles Reynolds 

William Reynolds. . 


Henry Bowman 
John Moore 
Wm. Kindle 
Wm. Kennedy, C. 
Thomas Mooney 
Wm. Kennedy, C. 
Thomas Chatham 
Jacob Clearwater 
Samuel Cofman 
(or Coffman) 
John Cannon. . 
William Guthrie 


Barbara Starns. . 
Dorcas Clearwater. 


Elizabeth Webb 


James Anderson 


John Bird 7 
..Edmond Dotson 


Thomas Wyatt 
James Dinwoddie 
John Newman 


Nancy Willon....... 
Hannah Smiley 


John Newman 
Robert Smiley 
James Hays 
Elizabeth Ann Anderson. .. James 
John Kelsay 


John Perryman 


April] 8 
April 14 


April 9 


April 21 


Jesse Lindsay . 


(Both bond and license) . 


Jacob Bird. 


Samuel Sutton 


Isaac Baker, Jun....... 


James Montgomery 
William McBride 
Samuel Anderson 
Thomas Loyd. 

Wm. Kennedy, Cc. 
Samuel Reed. 

Wm. Kennedy, C. 
Philip Shavor 

Wm. Kennedy, C. 
John Kilgore. . 


Isaac Coulee............. 


Wm. Kennedy, C. 
Jacob Kirkpatrick. . 
Wm. Kennedy, C. 
Mackey. 
Wm. Kennedy, € 


Leah Hurst 


Mille Dunn 


Sarah Hise. 
Sarah Jones 


M Russell... . 


Sarah Delaney... 
Jennet Kelsy..... 
Susanna Webb 


Anny Jones.......... 


Jenny Henderson 


Lydda Henderson....... 
Hannah Gooden..... . 


(Jones outside) 
Isabel White 
(or Ezebel) 


(or Poeman) 


..Elijah Hurst 
.. John Bird 


Philip Wagner 


... Isaac Baker, Sen 
.. David Russell 
.. Joseph McCoy 


James Anderson 


.. John Bird 


John Kennedy 


John Henderson 


. Daniel Walker 


.. John Jones 
.. David White 
.Stephen Woolsey 


Jan. 1 | 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 6 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 15 to 
Jan. 18 to 
Jan. 2] to Rebeckah Dotson 
Jan. 28 ........ to Hannah Fisher...... 
Feb. 8 to | ee 
Feb. 11 to 
Feb. 24 to 
Feb. 25 to 
Mar. 1 to 
Mar. 21 
to 
to 
| 
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April 
April 


May 
May 


May 


May 2 
May 2 


May 


June 


J une 


June 2 


June 
July 
July 


July 
July 


July 


July 2 


July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


26 
28 


Mey 8 29 


Thomas Kennedy......... to 
Wm. Kennedy, 


George Kerr.............. to 
Jeremiah Smith........... to 
Peter Casteel............. to 
James Thomson.......... to 
Valentine Pauley.......... to 
Abraham Hurst........... to 
Hugh Magill............. to 
William ON to 
N. K. Rawlings 

James Williams........... to 
Hugh McAdams.......... to 
Wm. Kennedy, C. 

William Myers........... to 
George Couch. hate 


lo m. Kennedy, C. 
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Grizey Gilles 


Susanna Roberts 


Isabella Greene......... 
Susanna Richardson. .... 


Catharine Reese 
Hannah Ray 
(or Roy) 


Mary Dunn. 


Nancy Carter. . 
Mary Milsaps 


Sally Clarke 


. Rawlings (both bond oun license) 


Adam Hardman.......... to 
(or Harmon) 

William Townsend........ to 

to 
(or Keller) 

Samuel Brewer........... to 

Abraham Lester.......... to 

Wm. Kennedy, C. 

to 

Benjamin Parker.......... to 
(no clerk) 

Jacob Woolsy............ to 

John West, Jun........... to 


Barbara Burnhart..... 


Elisy Pavely 

(or Pauly) 
Elizabeth Couch 
Mary Carter 


Moore. . 
Jane Evens Magill. . 


Rachel King... . 
Cath(erine) Gray 
Elizabeth Weger 


(or Weyer) 
Sarah Rodgers 


(Letter from Robert Rodgers, father) 


Samuel Rodgers.......... to 
George Campbell... . . 
John Melone............. to 

(Bond, license and certificate) 


Samuel Henderson. ....... to 
Moses Roddy............. to 
William Johnson.......... to 
Gravener Marsh.......... to 
Smith Farrel............. to 
Michael Woods........... to 
George Sturms............ to 


(or Starns) 


John Mackey............. to 

Frederick Louder......... to 
(or Souder) 

Samuel Dallton........... to 
(Both bond and license) 

William Dawson.......... to 


Susanna Ross. . 
Margaret Gillis 
Margary Casteel 


Sarah Kilgore 
Sarah Hays 


Eliz(abeth) Bow man 


Eliz(abeth) Oliphant 
Mary McCowan 
(or McEwen) 
Esther Shields 
Kezia Davis 
Barbara Fann 


Mary Casner 


Rebecca Stanfield... . . 


Nancy Cleveland. . 


(Letter from mother, Fanny Shaw) 


Aaron Beene. . . 
(or Beane) 
William L. Watson. 
William Kennedy, ¢ 


to 


Mary Barbara Nigh 


Jenny Hall 


.N. K. Rawlings 


John Kennedy, Jr. 
William Wilson 
William Hall 
William Dewoody 
Larkin Brumly 
Shadrach McNew 
Thomas Ellis 
John Hurst 


John Hurst 
Valentine Pauley 
William Magill 
Robert Russell 
John Temple 
Benjamin Crow 
James Rankin 


John Lescallect 
John Moier 


Samuel Brown 
John Hawk 
(of Washington Co.) 


John Pauly 


George Couch 


Daniel Keller 


.. Daniel Rawlings 
.Hugh Magill 


Henry McCulloch 
(or McC ullugh) 
Joseph Jones 

Henry Gragg 


hristopher Conway 


John West, Sen. 
John Rodgers 
Holden Shanks 
Larkin Brumly 
John Casteel 


.. Daniel Walker 

.. James Hays, Sen. 
.. Joseph St. John 

.. James Oliphant 


Daniel Rawlings 


... Alexander Anderson 


Robert O'Neil 
William Lamkin 
James Hall 


William Mackey 
Aaron Hopton 
John Hughes 


Thomas Palmer 


John Kennedy 
. William Moore 
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Oct. 29 Andrew Bryan ........ James Hays 
Thomas Crosby 

Nov. 5 Nicholas Eily........... to Elizabeth Smelser James McKeehen 

Nov. 25 ee to Elizabeth Pharaoh . Benjamin Crow 

Nov. 26 Benjamin Mackey....... to Mary Potter. . . William Green 
John Kennedy 

Nov. 27 Ezekiel Carter.......... to Martha Stanly. Abraham Carter 

Dec. 1 William Weger......... to Elizabeth Gragg James Potter 

(or Weyer) 

Dec. 4 John Henderson........ to Rachel Parman Giles Parman 

Dec. 8 Josiah Temple.......... to Isabella Fain John Temple 

Dec. 10 C to Susanna Randolph Isaac Conlee 

Dec. 12 William Dickson to Eliza Douglas . William Dewood y 

Wm. Dewoody vad the original the girl’s name comes first) 
Dec. 13 Simon Pope. . to Rebeckah West. . William West 
Wm. Kennedy, C. 

Dec. 20 Andrew C ampbell hnneies to Mary Reed......... .John McPharman 
John Doan 

Dec. 20 Michael Fries..... to Jean Hannah....... John Doan 

(Both bond and license) _ John McPharman 

Dec. 29 Samuel Hanna............ to Ann Carter......... Thomas Brown 
John Hughes 

Dec. 31 John King Baaiaty to Agnes Gass John Hughes 


Cornelius Newman 
A letter from Robert Wyly, to be security for Philip Chance, but no girl named. Bond missing 


(These marriage bonds were copied by Florence Morey Brown of the NoL_acnuckey CHAPTER, 
N.S. D. A. R., from the Greene County court House, Greeneville, Tennessee) 


MARRIAGE RECORD 
REBA MAHAN STEVENS 
Israel married Betsy Clemmer ; Only pink rosebuds would have served 
Eliza, Christian Bouteman; To fasten her white fichu; oe 
Sally married Joseph Baker, - In her hands, 
And Thomas, a Gillespie. ‘a White hands beneath 
a 45 Neat black lace mitts, 
She must have held a tight nosegay 
So runs the list, 
Set about with mignonette 


But near the ending of the page 
find— 


John married Nancy Leaf! 


And fresh fern leaves. 


Betsy and Kate, Delilah and Elizabeth; 
Israel and Thomas, Jacob and Eli 


Nancy Leaf! Who married them— 
Sweet fragrant name! Good men and women all 
She must have worn green petticoats Beyond a doubt. 

That swished and billowed 

With each dancing step, But I— 


And rounded bodice laced with silver I thank you, John, 
For choosing Nancy Leaf! 
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AST month various armorial insignia 

were explained. There is yet another, 
supporters. Very few Americans are en- 
titled to use supporters ; yet many reputable 
firms and artists in furnishing a copy of the 
arms of a family will depict it with sup- 
porters. This is due to a lack of understand- 
ing of the meaning of supporters. 

Supporters do not appertain to the arms 
of a family. They designate rank, and the 
rank of a specific person, and are used only 
with the arms of that person. In England 
the use of supporters is limited to peers and 
to a very few persons whose ancestors in the 
male line have continuously used support- 
ers “from time immemorial” and so have 
established an hereditary right to them. In 
Scotland, the same rule holds, except that 
heads of certain clans or houses are per- 
mitted to use them, probably on the theory 
that the status of such individuals during 
the Middle Ages was comparable to that of 
a peer. 

If a descendant of the Osborne family dis- 
plays the arms of Osborne with supporters, 
he is not displaying his own or his family 
arms, but the arms of the Earl of Leeds. 
This nobleman and his distant American 
cousin may both descend from a common 
ancestor and both have an hereditary right 
to use the arms, but only the peer may in- 
herit the use of the supporters. When sup- 
porters are shown with arms, the rank of the 
individual, by which he is entitled to them, 
should be indicated. 

The rare American who may be said to 
have a right to supporters is one who is the 
eldest male heir of a man who was entitled 
to and used supporters, one who if he were 
not an American but an Englishman or 
Scotchman, would have the rank of the 
ancestor. Even in such a case, only that in- 
dividual as such should use them, his broth- 
ers or sons may not. 

In early days, supporters were changed 
at will, each generation selecting the animal 


JEAN STEPHENSON 
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Supporters and Charges 


or human figure he preferred to show as 
supporting his shield. Now, they are usually 
considered as inherited with the rank. 

The figures on the shield may be formal 
heraldic devices or may be natural objects, 
usually somewhat formalized. An explana- 
tion of them is beyond the scope of these 
articles. There are hundreds of books de- 
voted to the subject of heraldry. For the 
beginner, or for general reading and refer- 
ence, one of the best is Boutell’s Manual of 
Heraldry, revised by V. Wheeler-Holohan 
(1931). 

As has been stated before, one well versed 
an heraldry can often deduce relationships 
from the distinctive charges of one family 
appearing in the arms of another. One 
must, however, be careful not to assume 
without evidence that the relationship is a 
blood one. Often it was a feudal bond. 
Sometimes it had not even a friendly 
origin. 

An example in point is found by compar- 
ing the arms of Johnston of Westerhall with 
those of Douglas. As is well known, the 
arms borne by “The Black Douglas” con- 
sisted of a shield, the lower part being silver 
and the upper one-third blue with three sil- 
ver stars. When Douglas, taking the heart 
of Robert Bruce to the Holy Land, was killed 
in battle against the Moors in Spain, his 
heirs put on the silver shield a red heart. 
This “Douglas heart” is a definitely recog- 
nizable charge wherever it is found. Now, 
Johnston of Westerhall has, for a difference, 
the Douglas heart. But it does not indicate 
descent from Douglas. The ancestor of this 
branch of the Johnston family distinguished 
himself and laid the foundations of the 
family fortunes by aiding the King in a 
campaign against Douglas in 1455; so when 
his descendants needed to difference their 
arms from other Johnstons, they added the 
Douglas heart. Even under such circum- 
stances, however, its use would furnish a 
clue to aid in identification of the family. 
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HERE are few families about which so 
much has been written as about that of 
Douglas. The Douglas Book, by William 
Fraser, and The Douglas Family, by David 
Hume, show many examples of early seals 
and shields used by this family in its 
various branches. 
Because of the Scotch practice of “dif- 
ferencing” there are literally hundreds of 


an variations of the Douglas arms. Many of 
. these are shown in Heraldry of Douglas, by 
sail G. H. Johnston. To know whether one is 
ects entitled to one of these, the line of descent 
ile. must be traced back to an ancestor who bore 
one. 
hese 
\ de The arms shown here are those of James, 
. the the second Earl of Douglas, the original 
efer- Arms: Argent, a heart gules; on a chief azure 4!™S with the distinctive heart added. The 
al of three mullets of the field. third Earl of Douglas married an heiress 
shan Crest: A plume of twelve feathers, argent. and from that time the arms of the peer 
Supporters: Two lions sejant guardant. have been quartered. 
rsed 
hips 
mily 
One HE early arms of the Johnstons of 
yume Annandale were black with three silver 
ml cushions. Later, but still early, some 
ond. branches used it as red with three gold 
ndly cushions; others placed the cushions on a 
chief (upper third of shield) of a different 
_ color; others added the saltire (cross) of 
with various colors. Many of the several hun- 
» the dred variations are described in Heraldry 
— of Johnston, by G. H. Johnston. 
oe Aside from the arms borne by the many 
aaa branches of the Johnstons of Annandale in 
<illed Scotland, there were at least fifteen other 
wm Johnston families in Scotland entitled to 
axon arms. There were over a hundred different 
“a arms borne by Johnston and Johnson fami- 
Now, lies in England. 
ence, The arms shown indicate many “differ- 
licate ences”, the fleur-de-lis, the annulet, and 
f this the heart having been added one by one for 
ished this purpose. 
f the 
in a , Symbols for Heraldic Tinctures 
when Or Argent Sable Gules. Azure 
their Arms: Argent, a saltire sable charged with five 
rcum- crowned or in on a chief gules Bice Grose 
ish a cushions or . 
ly. Crest: A winged spur or, leathered gules. LW 


Douglas 


We. 


Guns of Burgoyne. Bruce Lancaster. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. $2.50. 


This is another of those long, lusty novels 
of the American Revolution which have 
been so much in vogue during the past year. 
It varies from others of its kind, however, 
in that it tells the story of the losers rather 
than the winners, and that for the first time 
it presents the Hessian “mercenaries” in a 
skillful and sympathetic manner, revealing 
the circumstances under which they were 
literally sold into bondage, eventually 
emerging from it, in many cases, to become 
solid citizens of the new republic against 
which they personally had no quarrel. 

The hypothesis on which the English wit 
and beau, affectionately known as “Gen- 
tleman Johnny” Burgoyne, set out through 
the American wilderness down Champlain, 
was that battles were fought when two 
lines of infantry, advancing on each other 
in perfect order, arrived within mutual 
range, at which point they fired on com- 
mand. It was a surprise and a shock to 
him and the soldiers with him to find they 
were not fighting “a parade ground war.” 
Consequently they blundered on, against 
terrific odds, hoping the rebels would some 
day fight the way their opponents wished, 
instead of springing out suddenly from be- 
hind the trees of deep forests, or casually 
leaving their plows to pick up muskets 
which they aimed with deadly accuracy. 
“What kind of a sign is it?” one of them 
inquired, “when a farmer shoots your hat 
off your head and another shoots it out 
of your hand when you try to pick it up?” 

They did not know. They could not 
learn. And therefore they went down to 
defeat, after a campaign that was doomed 
to disaster even before it started. They 
74 
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were generously treated by their conquer- 
ors, and when the chance finally came to 
sail Eastward across the Atlantic, many of 
them declined to embrace it. Kurt Ahrens, 
the hero of the story, marries a charming 
young rebel, the daughter of a professor 
at Harvard, and goes back to the desolate 
“round hill beyond Fort Auve,” determined 
to “bring life to it again” -—‘“First a cabin, 
then a village, then a town”—that was the 
sway Kurt and his Judith visualized it. 
“That is no doubt what eventually came to 
pass, for of such dreams come true the 
country was made. 

But the love story, though more arrest- 
ing than many which have appeared in 
other tales of this character, is not the 
dominant theme of the book, nor are the 
tender passages which it does contain the 
most convincing and appealing. The 
splendid swing of the story, its obvious 
historical authenticity, the touches of 
humor which enliven it, the spirit of jus- 
tice and courage which permeates its pages 
—these constitute its strongest claim to 
attention. The bibliophile will delight in 
its fine format. The student will revel in 
its enlightening content. At the same time, 
the reader whose one object is to seek en- 
tertainment of a vigorous and vital sort 
will find what he is looking after. 

F. P. K. 


Man the World Over. 
and H. C. Brentnall. 
Century Company, 
$3.00. 


The British authors of “Man the World 
Over,” with native self-control, resisted the 
temptation to call their book “Geography 
for the Georgian,” and therefore a decent 
respect for their opinions inhibits the label 


C. C. Carter 
D. Appleton- 
New York. 
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“Streamlined.” It is not an ordinary geog- 
raphy, and should not be purchased as 
such. It would be too small a shield for 
extra-curricular activities and provides no 
tables to refresh our decimated recollection 
of area, population, capital, and chief city 
of each state. But, though its style is per- 
haps slightly mature for a child and slightly 
unsophisticated for an adult, it contains 
much of basic importance to an under- 
standing of current events and would be a 
more valuable companion for round-the- 
world travelers than many they take with 
them. 

It represents a commendable and suc- 
cessful attempt to expose the situation of 
mankind, with particular emphasis on cau- 
sation by natural forces. Assuming some 
elementary acquaintance with geography 
but little with any other science, and pre- 
suming the availability of a comprehensive 
atlas, the illustrators and writers diagram 
and describe each portion of our globe, 
sketch the history of its inhabitants, and 
then set forth their status and prospects. 
We learn few statistics (none in vacuo) 
and as many reasons as results. In North 
America, for instance, the most people live 
where the most rain falls—it’s as simple as 
that. 

Naturally, not all there is to know about 
humans and how they exist where they do 
can be put in a single volume; and a great 
difficulty in composing this one must have 
been deciding what to leave out. Though 
one is seldom conscious of condensation, 
little of prime significance is omitted. What 
needs to be said is stated, in few words. 
Generalities abound, but they must. There 
is little room for explanation. Much is told 
by drawings, which are well reproduced; 
and by fine photographs, many of which 
are not. 

Objectivity 


abounds, but occasionally 
gives way to that patriotism and philosophy 
without which Britain would not have per- 
petrated her peculiar errors or gained her 


successes. The greatness of her empire is 
frankly traced, not only as to the qualities 
of the race but also as to its fortunate situa- 
tion on an island created by the end of the 
latest ice age. However, we are carefully 
instructed that “British control . . . has 
put an end to warfare and done much to 
secure liberty and just dealing” in India, 


"vy 


in which opinion Ghandi may or may not 
concur; and Americans now being urged 
to stand fast with their mother country 
may wonder at the wisdom of including the 
following passage: 


“The rivalry of (England and France) 
ended in the British capture of Canada, 
whose French habitants became as loyal 
subjects of our King as the Dutch of South 
Africa are today. It was the British colon- 
ists who found reason to rebel and set up 
the independent United States.” 


As one of the characters in “Lady Pre- 
cious Stream” pointed out—facetiously cor- 
recting the common statement—‘“We live, 
but we do not learn.” 

Spaniards and Italians are given only a 
few almost contemptuous words, and of 
Russia it is said with a hint of condescen- 
sion that farm profits are “partly divided 
among the workers and partly spent on 
supplying hospitals, schools, amusements 
and other things the Government thinks 
goo for them.” Yet the problem of a po- 
tential enemy in the Far East is thus sym- 
pathetically summarized: 


“The likeness in position between Japan 
and Britain should be noticed. Each con- 
sists of a group of islands beside a conti- 
nent from which it borrowed its earliest 
civilisation, and each looks out over a wide 
ocean. But Japan has come late into promi- 
nence. There are now no empty regions 
of the world to satisfy her needs, and those 
needs are more pressing than were Eng- 
land’s in the days of her conquests and 
colonisation.” 


Perhaps most British of all is the re- 
strained prophecy already partially and 
tragically fulfilled: “At the time of going 
to press the boundaries of Czecho-Slovakia 
and its adjacent countries are in the process 


of change.” Henry W. Keyes. 


Latin America, A _ Brief History. 
Frederick Alexander Kirkpatrick. 
The Macmillan Company. $3.75. 


F. A. Kirkpatrick is Emeritus Reader in 
Spanish at the University of Cambridge, 
and is the author of a group of Spanish 
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books, among them “The Spanish Conquis- 
tadores,” now published in five languages. 
In this one volume of 456 pages the author 
has given a remarkably complete history of 
Latin America. He has divided his book 
into two parts, the first covering the period 
from the discovery to the gaining Fie 
pendence. This relates the conquests by 
Spain and Brazil and the movements 
toward independence in both North and 
South America. The second part deals 
with the independent states of Latin Amer- 
ica, giving the history of each up to date. 
In his last chapters the author touches upon 
the relations of the Latin American states 
with the United States. Either of the two 
parts of the book might well have been 
expanded into a full-length history, as they 
are so full of vitally interesting and valu- 
able information. The student should revel 
in having his data so condensed, but he may 
wish that the historian had gone more fully 
into the nature and types of the people of 
these intriguing countries. The student 
may also long for more definite documenta- 
tion and a greater number of the illuminat- 
ing footnotes so helpful in a work of such 
importance and such timely value. The 
brevity of the work has of necessity made 
personalities little more than names, a fact 
to be regretted in the light of the attractive 
style in which the book is written. 

The arrangement of the material, itself 
so impressively valuable, is excellent, and 
its presentation incisive and of command- 
ing interest and fairness. The book leaves 
the reader a satisfying sense of its authen- 
ticity and a belief in the author’s complete 
mastery of the controversial elements in- 
volved, not only at present but such issues 
as have arisen in the past fifty years. 

For a number of years Mr. Kirkpatrick 
has worked almost alone in England at the 
serious study of Latin American history, 
and has written several interesting books 
on the subject. 

In his “Latin America” he has given a 
much-needed and condensed survey of its 
political history from the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese conquests to the present day. His 
book is one that should be in the possession 
of all who wish to be intelligently informed 
on the past and present political history of 
our South American neighbors. 


Epna M. CoLMaAN. 


American Earth. Carleton Beals. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
$3.00. 


If you would better understand the com- 
plex problems of land waste and human 
waste in the United States and the under- 
lying conditions which have brought about 
this present situation, you will find a read- 
ing of Carleton Beals’ “American Earth” 
absorbing, informative, distressing, and, 
withal, stimulating. The book reads like 
a novel, but, unhappily, it is fact, not 
fiction. 

It is a history of America told in terms 
of the land and the relationship of the 
people to the land—the Americanization 
of an alien civilization, a process three hun- 
dred years and more old and still develop- 
ing. In the struggle, Americans: colonists, 
pioneers, exploiters—have forced drastic, 
even disastrous changes on the land and 
in turn the land has forced corresponding 
changes in the pattern of American life. 
“So long as the frontier lasted there was an 
escape, a chance for evasion, mental and 
physical, of the problems which faced the 
people. Now with the frontier gone there 
can be no further escape or evasion. We 
must face the consequences of the careless 
and reckless misuse of our nation’s physical 
resources. 

Part Two deals largely with the present 
situation. Mr. Beals has traveled the coun- 
try over, north and south, east and west, 
and shows us from personal observations 
the conditions in rural areas in various 
sections of our country—the victims of the 
Mississippi flood, the plight of the fur 
trappers of the Louisiana swamps, of the 
tenant farmers, of the Share-Croppers’ 
Union in the Black Belt, of the Migs (mi- 
gratory workers of the southwest)—in 
terms of the broken lives of individuals 
whom he saw and with whom he talked. 

His conclusion is that any real solution 
of their problem must depend on scientific 
distribution and use of the soil itself. 
Other countries, such as Denmark, Sweden, 
and Holland, have succeeded, against 
greater difficulties than ours, in developing 
active, productive, contented societies. It 
is not yet too late for us to solve such prob- 
lems, too. 


Dorotuy K. CLEAVELAND. 
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MRS. JOHN MORRISON KERR, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, 


CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


S the newly-elected National President 
of the Children of the American Revo- 
lution, I greet you. I thank you for your 
cooperation in the past and look for your 
continued support in this most important 
work which is more necessary today than 
ever before in the history of our Organi- 
zation. 

All national projects which have been 
sponsored by the National Society, C. A. 
R., under the able leadership of Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Pouch in the last two years will be 
carried on, and Mrs. Pouch as our Honor- 
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ary National President will continue her 
active work in the Organization which she 
has led to such heights during her admin- 
istration. 

Realizing the responsibility I have as- 
sumed as National President, I pledge my- 
self to fulfill them to the highest intent; 
and with the motto of our Organization 
ever before me, “For God and Country,” I 
trust we will continue to grow and prosper. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES WASHINGTON KERR, 
National President, N. S. C. A. R. 
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MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL MACOMB CHAPTER IN 


COLONIAL COSTUMES 


Anniversary Celebrations 


The General Macomb Chapter, N. S. 
D. A. R., of Macomb, Illinois, recently par- 
ticipated in the Northwest Territory sesqui- 
centennial celebration with a Pioneer Day 
observance. Exhibits of old china, quilts, 
furniture, war mementoes, and newspapers 
were shown in windows of business houses. 
Many floats of historic character were in 
the parade. An interesting feature was the 
old stage coach owned by Carl Lundberg, 
which was on exhibition at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. The chapter regent, Mrs. 
Rupert Simpkins, with other members of 
the chapter dressed in colonial costumes 
and rode in the stagecoach. 


The Koussinoce Chapter, N.S. D. A.R., 
of Augusta, Maine, recently celebrated 
Guest Night with an interesting program 
entitled “Song and Story of Many Lands.” 
Children of the American Revolution, Jun- 
ior American Citizens, and a Boy Scout 
wore attractive costumes representing the 
“many lands.” A quartet of members of 
the chapter sang American songs. 


In celebration of the sesquicentennial of 
the Constitution, the Oneonta Chapter, 
N.S. D. A. R., of Oneonta, New York, has, 
since 1937, conducted a constitutional study 
class which had as its objective an inquiry 
not only into constitutional history but the 


reasons therefor. Miss Elbina Bender, dean 
of women at Hartwick College, has served 
as leader of the “Constitution Class.” 
Among the topics studied were: The Articles 
of the Confederation; the first deputies 
from the various states; ratification; the 
Bill of Rights; and the signers of the Con- 
stitution. The class was recently closed 
with a colonial tea which was held in co- 
operation with all the members of the 
chapter. 


A recent meeting of the Old Boston 
Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, celebrated the 93rd birthday anni- 
versary of one of its members, Miss Serena 
Frances Perry of Boston, who is a real 
granddaughter of the Revolution. The pro- 
gram was arranged solely in Miss Perry’s 
honor and for her entertainment. The 
chapter presented her with a bouquet and a 
huge birthday cake. 


Dedication of Markers 


At a recent meeting of the southeastern 
district conference of Georgia, held in 
Waycross, the site of the first water mill 
in Ware County, built in 1856 by George 
W. Stansell, pioneer settler, was formally 
marked; the park surrounding it was dedi- 
cated to the youth of the county. The 
Lyman Hall Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., 
sponsored the dedication, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Johnson were the donors of the site 
for the park. 


A marker commemorating the services 
of Count D’Estaing, a gallant Frenchman 
who aided the Colonies in their War for 
Independence, was recently unveiled by 
the Elijah Clarke Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., 
of Athens, Georgia. The marker, of beauti- 
ful Georgia marble, was secured through 
the cooperation of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and State 
Parks, and was placed by the local chap- 
ter with the cooperation of the Georgia So- 
ciety. The marker was dedicated by Mrs. 
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Joel A. Wier, regent of the chapter, and a 
sketch of Count D’Estaing was read by Miss 
Elizabeth Woods, historian, from which the 


following excerpt is made: 


“In 1774, Louis XVI became King of 
France and was proclaimed ‘Protector of 
the Rights of Mankind.’ In the midst of 
the rejoicing over the new reign came news 
from across the Atlantic that the patriots 
were arrayed against the tyrrany of the 
British Crown. Among the French noble- 
men was Count D’Estaing, who used his 
influence in persuading Louis to aid the 
Colonists. 

“Jean Baptiste Charles Hector D’Estaing 
was born in Auvergne, France. At an early 
age he entered the French Army as a Colo- 
nel of the Infantry, and was promoted to 
Brigadier General; in 1777 he became Vice 
Admiral of the French Army. 

“In 1778, in accordance with the treaty 
between France and the United States, 
France fitted out a fleet of twelve ships and 
four frigates to aid the latter in the struggle 
against Great Britain. D’Estaing was placed 
in command. He captured some prizes off 
the Coast of New Jersey and subsequently 
took from the British St. Vincent, Granada, 
and the West Indies. Later, he was invit- 
ed to cooperate with the American Forces 
in their efforts to drive the British from 
Savannah. The attempt to capture Sa- 
vannah ineffectual, and Count 
D’Estaing, twice wounded, returned to 
France in 1780. Three years later he was 
made Commander of the allied fleets of 
France and Spain, and in 1792 was ehosen 
Admiral of the French Navy. 

“In acknowledgment of his services, he 
was granted twenty thousand acres of land 
by the Legislature of Georgia, and was at 
the same time ‘Admitted to all the privi- 
leges, liberties, and immunities of a free 
citizen of this State. The grant consisted 
of four tracts of five thousand acres each.” 

As far as records show, Count D’Estaing 
never saw the land that was given to him. 
It was sold for taxes in 1813 and was pur- 
chased by Stevens Thomas, John Billups, 
and John Brown. Stevens Thomas later 
bought the claims of Billups and Brown, 


and on March 16, 1816, received a deed to 
the entire twenty thousand acres. It is in- 
teresting to know that Stevens Thomas was 
the great-grandfather of the present regent 
of the chapter, Mrs. Joel A. Wier. 


The General Arthur St. Clair Chap- 
ter, N. S. D. A. R., of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, recently dedicated a bronze tablet, 
honoring its namesake. The tablet was 
erected in a garden wall niche of the Central 
Public Library. Impressive ceremonies ac- 
companied the dedication and the unveiling. 
Concluding the dedication, James C. Mac- 
Lauchlan, a Scot, played bagpipe airs. vs 


Magazine Subscribers 


With the organization of the General 
David Blackshear Chapter, N. 5. D. 
A. R., of Rochelle, Georgia, comes the news 
that more than half of the charter members 
are subscribers to the Magazine! Mrs. 
Henry Mashburn, organizing regent of this 
chapter, has outlined a list of the chapter, 
but under strenuous undertakings for her 
able guidance all this and more will be ac- 


complished. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


thirty-eighth annual State Confer- 
ence of the District of Columbia, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, was held 
in Memorial Continental Hall on Sunday, 
March 12, through Tuesday, March 14, 
1939. 

The Memorial Service which opened the 
Conference was both beautiful and digni- 
fied, with the State Chaplain, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Bell, conducting the service. Louis 
A. Potter, Fellow, American Guild of Or- 
ganists, and Louis A. Potter, Jr., cellist, 
rendered appropriate music. Following 
invocation by the Rev. Paul D. Wilbur, 
S. T. B., Miss Lillian Chenoweth, State Re- 
gent, paid tribute to the District Daughters 
who had died during the year. Ceremonies 
were concluded by the benediction by Dr. 
James Shera Montgomery, Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, and sounding of 
Taps and echo by two members of the Ma- 
rine Band. The wreath was placed on the 
grave of Mrs. Samuel McCrory, former 
State historian. 

Monday’s business session opened with a 
colorful entrance march, with pages escort- 
ing National and State Officers to the plat- 
form where greetings were given by Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Haig, Vice President Gen- 
eral, D. A. R.; Mr. Frank Steele, Secretary 
and Registrar General, S. A. R.; Mr. Chal- 
mers Seymour McConnell, President, D. C. 
S. A. R.; Mr. Charles Colfax Long, Presi- 
dent, D. C.S. R.; Mrs. James Henry Harper, 
State President, C. A. R.; Mrs. C. A. Swann 
Sinclair, State Regent of Virginia; and Mrs. 
Edward G. Harris, State Regent of Cuba. 
The reports of State officers and State chair- 
men were interspersed with music by Mrs. 
Francis Shore, contralto, and Mrs. Guy 
Withers, soprano, both singers being ac- 
companied by Mrs. Lois Marshall Hicks. 
One of the highlights of the Conference was 
the luncheon given by the Chapter Regent’s 
Club in honor of the State officers and visit- 
ing officials. At the same hour the eighteen 
lovely girls who acted as pages were enter- 
tained at a luncheon by the Conference. 

In the afternoon reports of State chair- 


men were continued and Mrs. Harry Colfax 
Grove reported for the Chapter House Cor- 
poration and Mrs. Harper for the C. A. R. 
Selma Last sang. 

Regent’s Night opened with a concert by 
the Marine Band. Escorted by pages the 
entrance of the State Regent, National and 
State Officers and sixty Chapter Regents, 
laden with flowers, marching to the strains 
of “Stars and Stripes Forever” was a beau- 
tiful sight. The invocation was given by 
Dr. Albert Joseph McCartney and _ the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag was led by 
Mrs. William Leetch. Helen Belt, violinist, 
accompanied by Alexander Clayton ; Max- 
well Galloway, soprano, accompanied by 
Dorothy Loftus ; Winifred Kemp and Irving 
Filler of the Marine Band; and Mrs. J. 
Frank Rice who led the assemblage in group 
singing, furnished the delightful music 

_Which interspersed the Regents’ reports. 

Tuesday morning Ann Plain and Kenneth 
Kinsella gave the musical part of the pro- 
gram which included a pageant by the 
Junior American Citizens, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. William Wagner. 

At the noon hour the Conference ad- 
journed to the Washington Cathedral for 
ceremonies incident to the presentation of 
a Flag, which was accepted for the Cathedral 
by the Right Reverend Bishop Freeman. 
At the afternoon session the presentation 
of Good Citizenship medals was made by 
Mrs. Haig. A splendid address by Lee R. 
Pennington, Jr., Administrative Assistant, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, on the sub- 
ject “The F. B. I. and the War on Crime” 
was followed by a fine program arranged 
by Mrs. Claude Cook and presented by the 
Girl Home Makers. An old spinning wheel, 
dating back to the 17th century, was pre- 
sented to the District Room in Continental 
Hall by Mrs. Fred Hopkins, through Lucy 
Holcombe Chapter, in memory of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Chenoweth, mother of the State 
Regent. 

A brilliant evening including music, a 
humorous skit, and a banquet at which six 
hundred and forty were present, brought to 
a close the State Conference. 

Etta R. Faves, 
State Recording Secretary. 
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ALABAMA 


HE forty-first annual conference of 

the Alabama Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, was held in Birming- 
ham, March 14 to 16, 1939. The General 
Sumter, Old Elyton, John Parke Custis, 
William Speer, Pickett, and Princess Sehoy 
Chapters of Birmingham, and the Jones 
Valley Chapter of Bessemer, acted as 
uostesses. 

Following a luncheon given by the 
Princess Sehoy Chapter, in honor of the 
State Regent, Mrs. E. R. Barnes, the State 
Board of Management met for a brief busi- 
ness session. At this time the keynote of 
the conference was sounded, to complete 
our Golden Jubilee Project, the purchase of 
the farm at Kate Duncan Smith School by 
1940. Later, at the Officers’ Club meeting, 
an acre of ground was bought in memory 
of Mrs. Watt T. Brown, a former state 
regent. 

The session Tuesday night was presided 
over by the state regent, Mrs. Barnes. Fol- 
lowing the processional, the greetings from 
the city and other patriotic organizations, 
the Good Citizenship Girl, Miss Jean Espy, 
from Gadsden was presented. The main 
address of the evening was given by Mr. 
Thomas W. Martin, president of the Ala- 
bama Power Company. He discussed “The 
Vine and Olive Colony,” which was founded 
by the former soldiers of Napoleon at De- 
mopolis, Alabama. At the close of Mr. 
Martin’s splendid talk a beautiful pano- 
ramic wallpaper painted in France in.1818, 
and supposed to depict the life of the 
colony, was unveiled. Mr. Martin presented 
this to the Department of Archives and His- 
tory, of the State of Alabama. It is hoped 
that Demopolis will build a museum to 
house this most generous gift. At the close 
of the session the hostess chapters enter- 
tained with an informal reception. 

Wednesday morning opened with group 
breakfasts. The Regents, the Historians, 
the Chairmen of the Good Citizenship Pil- 
grimage, and the pages all met for informal 
discussions. The business session was given 
over to the reports of the work in the state. 
The Conference was happy to welcome Mrs. 
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William H. Schlosser, State Regent of In- 
diana, who, with the Indiana daughters, is 
doing so much for the Kate Duncan Smith 
School. Amid much enthusiasm Mrs. 
Schlosser reported a gift of five thousand 
dollars from the Ball Foundation for an- 
other teacherage. 

The banquet Wednesday evening was a 
Kate Duncan Smith School party, presided 
over by Alabama’s charming First Lady, 
Mrs. Frank M. Dixon. The speakers were 
Mrs. E. R. Barnes, Mrs. William H. Pouch, 
Mrs. William H. Schlosser, Mrs. Loren 
Edgar Rex and Mr. Wilson Evans, the 
principal of the school. 

Mrs. Rex made a most interesting talk 
on the American Indian Institute in Wichita, 
Kansas, at the evening session. Brief re- 
ports by the chapter regents were given at 
this time. 

Plans were made, Thursday morning, for 
the breaking of ground for the model 
Farm House, March 21. 

A beautiful and impressive memorial 
hour, conducted by Mrs. M. J. Bell, state 
chaplain, closed the forty-first State Con- 
ference. 

EucentA OsBURN YEUELL, 
State Historian. 


MINNESOTA 


= forty-fourth Annual Conference of 
the Minnesota Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was held at the Lowry 
Hotel in St. Paul on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, March 14, 15, and 16. Mrs. 
Floyd W. Bennison of Minneapolis, State 
Regent, presided. 

The St. Paul and Ramsey County D. A. R. 
unit was hostess for the conference. 

The Minnesota Daughters were fortunate 
in having as their guest during part of the 
conference Mrs. Imogen B. Emery, Na- 
tional Chairman of the Committee on Na- 
tional Defense Through Patriotic Education. 
Mrs. Emery was the guest speaker at the 
banquet on Wednesday evening, at which 
time she delivered an interesting and in- 
formative address. 

On Thursday morning Mrs. Emery con- 
ducted a roundtable, which was one of the 
highlights of the whole conference for 
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First, 
Daughters an opportunity to appraise the 
accomplishments of our hard-working Na- 
tional Defense chairman; and second, be- 
cause of Mrs. Emery’s able presentation, it 


two reasons: it gave the Minnesota 


made the listeners realize the fine work 
which our National Society has done and 
is continuing to do for peace by an educa- 
tional campaign that is not surpassed by 
any organization in this country. 

When this State Conference opened, the 
thought uppermost in the minds of those 
present was whether sufficient funds could 
be raised to complete the purchase of the 
Bishop Whipple Indian collection. This 
collection represents gifts made to Bishop 
Whipple, during his life, by the Indians of 
Minnesota as expressions of appreciation 
for his labors among them during his long 
and devoted Christian life. The early his- 
tory of Minnesota is so closely linked to the 
life of this great and good man, the first 
Episcopal bishop in the state, that the Min- 
nesota Daughters felt this collection was so 
vital a part of the development of the state 
that it should be kept intact and preserved 
for future generations. Miss Grace Long- 
fellow spoke of Bishop Whipple’s work and 
before the close of the meeting on Thurs- 
day afternoon, the balance needed to pay 
for this collection had been oversubscribed. 

At the opening session in the afternoon, 
the Honorable William H. Fallon, mayor of 
St. Paul, extended a most cordial welcome 
to the conference. 

A business session of the conference was 
held on Tuesday evening at which time our 
State Chairman of American Music, Mrs. 
Florence Earle Wichman, presented a pag- 
eant she had prepared entitled “Century of 
Progress in American Music.” 

Immediately at the close of the morning 
session on Wednesday, a beautiful memorial 
service was conducted by the State Chaplain, 
Mrs. J. R. McGiffert, assisted by the State 
Historian, Mrs. H. W. Hurlbut. 

As the conference closed and the mem- 
bers were leaving for their homes, there was 
a feeling that this had been one of Minne- 
sota’s outstanding State Conferences. The 
many reports and the necessary items of 
business were presented and acted upon 
with great dispatch. The whole atmosphere 
of the conference had been one of co- 
aime and good feeling. The credit for 
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this belongs to our gracious State Regent, 
who presided so efficiently. 
Eva L. Beck, 
Reporter. 
MAINE 


HE annual State Conference of Maine 

was held March 15 and 16 at the East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine, by invitation 
of Elizabeth Wadsworth Chapter. Mrs. 
Fred C. Morgan, State Regent, presided. 
The program featured the music of George 
Washington’s time. 

Mrs. Frank Leon Nason, Registrar Gen- 
eral, explained the need and the attractive 
plans for the history and document room. 
Mrs. Nason was also guest of honor at a 
breakfast where she explained the “do’s and 
don'ts” of a registraz’s office. The contribu- 
tion which she made to the conference was 


“outstanding. 


Patriotic addresses were given by Rev. 
Wm. Dawes Veazie and Hon. Oliver L. 


Hall, Maine State Librarian. 

State Chairman of Approved Schools 
Margaret E. Mcellroy (also State Vice 
Regent) presented an unusual program 
when she presented Superintendent Foster 
and a group of boys from Opportunity 
Farm. The boys won the hearts of the audi- 
ence with their charming personalities and 
program. We wanted to send them one and 
all to the Continental Congress. 

Owing to the illness of the regent of the 
hostess chapter, Mrs. Edward C. Paine. the 
Vice Regent, Mrs. Edwin S. Cox, made a 
gracious substitute. 

The conference voted to print and publish 
the graves of Revolutionary Soldiers 
marked in Maine. This was accepted for 
the Golden Jubilee Project for the state. 

Mrs. Howarp R. Houston, 
State Historian. 


MARYLAND 


N March 15, 1939, the Maryland Daugh- 

ters gathered in Baltimore for the open- 

ing session of the two-day thirty-fourth 
Maryland State Conference. 
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The State Regent presided over all regu- 
lar sessions with efficiency and dispatch, 
and the reports given attested to a fine spirit 
of cooperation and enthusiasm under her 
able leadership. 

Following the opening ceremony of In- 
vocation, Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 
and singing of the National Anthem, an im- 
pressive “Patriotic Procession” composed 
of representatives of the Gilman Country 
School for Boys, McDonogh School, C. A. 
R.. Girl Home Makers, Junior American 
Citizens, Junior Groups, Junior Chapter 
(being organized), and D. A. R. Good 
Citizenship Pilgrimage approached the plat- 
form where each in turn declared their 
patriotism and pledge of service. 

In commemoration of the Constitution 
Sesquicentennial, Mrs. Arthur Beaven, a 
member of Maryland’s committee, on be- 
half of the Captain Jeremiah Baker Chap- 
ter, presented to the State Regent a gavel 
fashioned from wood from Richard’s Oak, 
in Cecil County, Maryland, under which 
Lafayette and his soldiers camped on April 
12, 1781, and under which, during the Civil 
War, a detachment of cavalry sought shel- 
ter. Honorable Howard W. Jackson, mayor 
of Baltimore, gave greetings preceding 
those greetings by other distinguished mem- 
bers and guests. Commander Leland P. 
Lovette, United States Navy, addressed the 
conference on “The Present Naval Pro- 
gram.” Reports by state officers evinced an 
earnestness of purpose, application to their 
respective duties and untiring effort in the 
work of the organization. Memorial Serv- 
ices, the State Chaplain, Mrs. Anthony Bonn 
presiding, paid honor to twenty-four mem- 
bers who had entered into Life Eternal. A 
dinner attended by members and guests 
preceded the evening program which in- 
cluded addresses by two outstanding speak- 
ers. 

The second day’s regular sessions were 
preceded by an informal breakfast meeting 
when Miss Eleanor Greenwood, National 
Chairman, Junior American Citizens, spoke 
concerning the formation of Junior Ameri- 
can Citizens Clubs. The conference re- 


sumed presentation of reports and conduct 
In celebration of the Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial, a handsome rep- 
lica of the Shrine of the Constitution and 
framed portraits of all of the signers were 


of business. 
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presented by the Maryland State Society to 
the Board of Education. A scarlet oak was 
planted on the grounds of the Supreme 
Court of the United States with appropriate 
program and other trees planted through- 
out Maryland in memory of the signers 
and the mothers of the Maryland signers. 

The Penny Pine Project exhibit received 
a blue ribbon and gold medal award, and 
ten acres of Penny Pines have been sub- 
scribed to by members and chapters. The 
“Hodges Papers,” six volumes of valuable 
Revolutionary records, are being typed and 
indexed for preservation. 

The conference elected Mrs. H. Frederick 
Jones, state editor to fill out the unexpired 
term of Mrs. George Burleigh Moulton, re- 
signed. Mrs. Moulton presented to the 
State Society a large scrapbook containing 
valuable press clippings which indicated 
a vast amount of publicity effected during 
her office and while serving as National 
Vice-Chairman of Press Relations. 

The conference endorsed the action of 
the state legislature in its effort to bring 
about the return of the United States Frigate 
Constellation to Baltimore, its birthplace, 
and to provide a permanent berth for that 
illustrious vessel at Fort McHenry, the site 
where it inspired the words of the National 
Anthem. 

Retirement of Colors concluded a fine 
Maryland program arranged and so suc- 
cessfully carried out by the conference com- 
mittee, Mrs. C. O'Donnell Mackall, chair- 
man and Mrs. Frank Edmondson, vice- 
chairman and the conference stood ad- 
journed. NEEL Z. STANWOOD, 

(Mrs. Henry Chapman) 
State Recording Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND 


HE forty-fifth Annual State Conference 

of the Rhode Island Daughters of the 
American Revolution was held in Provi- 
dence, March 15 and 16, 1939. 

The first session of the conference opened 
in the afternoon, with a colorful proces- 
sional. The conference was called to order 
by the State Regent, Mrs. John T. Gardner. 


Following the opening ceremonies, an ad- 


_ 
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dress of welcome was given by the Honor- 
able John F. Collins, mayor of the City of 
Providence. Greetings were extended by 
ex Vice President General Mrs. Albert L. 


Calder, 2nd, and ex State Regents Mrs. Ed. 


ward S. Moulton and Mrs. Philip Caswell. | 

The reports of the state officers and State 
chairmen were evidence of the fine work 
that had been done in Rhode Island dur- 
ing the past year. After the retiring of the 
Colors, recess was called until the follow- 
ing morning. 

Thursday at 10:00 a. m. the conference 
was again called to order and the State 
Regent conducted the opening ceremonies. 
The reports of the chapter regents were 
given at the morning session. Later a beau- 
tiful and impressive memorial service was 
conducted by the State Chaplain, Mrs. I. 
Morton Ferrier. 

A reception for the State Regent and the 
State Officers preceded the afternoon ses- 
sion. At 2:30 p. m. the conference re- 
convened for the program of the afternoon. 

The Honorable William H. Vanderbilt, 
governor of the State of Rhode Island sent 
greetings and regrets that urgent business 
prevented his attending the conference. 

Miss Gladys Calladine, State President 
of the Good Citizenship Pilgrims Club of 
Rhode Island spoke briefly on the activities 
of the club. 

A group of harp selections were beauti- 
fully rendered by Miss Anita Mills. Miss 
Alice Mary Baxter of Newport, a senior at 
Rogers High School, was presented to the 
conference as the 1939 Rhode Island Pil- 
grim. Miss Baxter will be a charming addi- 
tion to the growing group of Rhode Island 
Pilgrims. 

Miss Charlotte Manchester, State Presi- 
dent of the S. A. R.—D. A. R. Junior As- 
sembly and Miss Evelyn F. Adams, Junior 
State President of the Children of the 
American Revolution reported to the con- 
ference. 

A group of boys from Hillside School, 
Marlboro, Massachusetts, accompanied by 
Mrs. Lemuel Sanford of the school, gave a 
fine program which included solos, group 
selections on brass instruments, and sing- 
ing. The conference voted to send one of 
the Hillside Boys to Washington in April. 

After a brief business session and the 
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singing of “Blest Be The Tie That Binds,” 
the forty-fifth State Conference was de- 
clared adjourned. 

Marian Q. Corbin, 

(Mrs. Ernest P.) 


State Historian. 


TEXAS 


HE fortieth Annual State Conference of 
the Texas Daughters of the American 
Revolution, honoring past State Regents of 
Texas, was held on March 15, 16, and 17, 
in Abilene, Texas. Fourteen chapters, of 
Division One of West Texas, were hostesses. 
The formal opening of the conference was 
Wednesday evening, when our regal leader, 
Miss Marion Day Mullins, State Regent, 
preceded by pages, state officers and dis- 
tinguished guests, took her place upon the 
beautifully lighted stage and, at the fall of 
her gavel, pronounced the fortieth Annual 
Conference of the Texas Daughters of the 
American Revolution in session. Many dis- 
tinguished guests were present and extended 
cordial greetings. The highlight of the eve- 
ning was the presentation of a check for 
$2,320.00 to West Texas State Teachers 
College, as a payment on the $5,000 student 
loan fund which the Texas Daughters of 
the American Revolution will complete this 
year. 

Thursday morning from nine o'clock to 
eleven were heard splendid reports from 
National Officers, National Chairmen and 
National Vice Chairmen. Promptly at 
eleven was held the beautiful memorial 
service for our beloved Daughters who are 
resting from their earthly tasks. 

Thursday afternoon reports and round- 
table discussions were heard on various 
phases of the work. An address, “America’s 
Rendezvous with Destiny,” was given by 
Mrs. William Dingus of Texas Technologi- 
cal College of Lubbock. Dr. C. P. Smith, 
representing Sul Ross State Teachers Col- 
lege of Alpine, gave an illustrated lecture on 
Big Bend Park, which is an outstanding 
conservation project just now in Texas. 

As is the custom, Historical Evening was 
observed on Thursday evening. Mrs. 
George T. Spears, State Historian, presided. 
The history of the Texas Society of the 
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Daughters of the American Revolution, for 
the past forty years, was given in picture- 
book form with living pictures. 

Friday was a day of transacting serious 
business including the reports of state ofh- 
cers and state committees, in the morning, 
with roundtable discussions and pledging 
in the afternoon. 

Dr. L. A. Woods, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, was the speaker for 
Friday afternoon. His subject was “Main- 
taining Our Representative Democracy.” 

Friday evening was chapter regents’ eve- 
ning, at which time reports from all chap- 
ters were given. While each delegate gave 
a summary of her chapter’s work, she also 
stressed some special project in which that 
chapter was interested. This gave variety 
to the reports and was most interesting. 

Saturday morning unfinished business 
was concluded. Appreciation was expressed 
for courtesies extended and especially for 
the beautiful music that added much to each 
program. 

Announcement was made that the forty- 
first State Conference of the Texas Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion will be held March 1940 at the Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 

With a high note of enthusiasm for the 
ongoing of the work of the National and 
State Societies of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the pleasant and 
profitable fortieth Texas State Conference 
was brought to a close while the State Re- 
gent joined hands with national and state 
officers, and other members. and all joined 
in singing “Blest Be the Tie that Binds.” 

Mrs. Georce T. Spears, 
State Historian. 


MISSISSIPPI 


HE Thirty-third Conference of the Mis- 
sissippi Daughters was held at Green- 
ville March 16th, 17th, 18th, with Belvidere 
Chapter as hostess. We were honored by 
the presence of Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, 
Vice President-General, Mrs. Loren Edgar 
Rex, Chaplain-General, and Mrs. William 
Kennedy Herrin, Jr., Corresponding Secre- 
tary-General. 
The Opening of Conference was brilliant 
and beautiful. Representatives of the 


plot was reported, to be converted into a 
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C. A. R. and Boy Scouts carried the United 
States, D. A. R., and C. A. R. Flags. With 
Greenville High School Band playing, the 
Processional was led by D. A. R. and 
C. A. R. Pages and local Junior Members 
escorting our Good Citizenship-Pilgrimage 
Girl, Catherine Brown. Conference was 
called to order by the State Regent. Mrs. 
Clive Metcalfe, Regent of the Hostess Chap- 
ter, presided, introducing the State Regent 
who gave a brief address on the Constitu- 
tion and Magna Charta. Greetings were 
extended Conference by Mayor Milton 
Smith of Greenville. Mrs. Lotta Armistead 
gave the Address of Welcome for Belvidere. 
Mrs. Nathaniel Hoggatt, Second Vice- 
Regent, responded. Telegrams were read 
from our President-General, Mrs. Robert, 
our Vice President-General, Mrs. Belk, the 
Governor of Mississippi, Honorable Hugh 
White and Mrs. White. Greetings from 
eight state patriotic organizations were 
brought by their Presidents or personal 
representatives. 

During the entire Conference the Na- 
tional Officers and visiting Regents gave 
interesting and inspirational talks. The 
Chaplain-General addressed the Conference. 

An unusual feature of the Conference 
was the Emblem Breakfast at which Bel- 
videre Chapter entertained. It was voted 
that the Address of Miss Sue Pelham Trigg, 
Belvidere Chapter, on the History and 
Symbolism of our D. A. R. Emblem, be 
published in the Conference Report. The 
D. A. R. Cheer Song, composed by Mrs. 
J. C. Cowan and Mrs. E. W. Francis of 
Belvidere Chapter, was sung by local 
Junior Members and adopted as our State 
Song. An address by Mrs. Nellie Nugent 
Somerville on “Our Republic” was _ in- 
spiring. 

At the luncheon with Mrs. John Morson 
as Toastmistress the outstanding feature 
was a playlet written by Mrs. Harry Ogden, 
Hon. State Vice-Regent, entitled “Rosalie”, 
charmingly produced in costume by the 
C. A. R. of Rosedale. 

Morning and afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to reports, all of which were interest- 
ing, promising greater activity for the 
coming year. Mrs. F. D. Brown, Sr., State 
Historian and local Chairman of Restora- 
tion, interestingly described the recent 
restoration of Rosalie. The gift of a garden 
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historic garden. Several other gifts were do- 
nated, including a beautiful and intricately 
designed hand embossed Memory Book, 
to be placed at Rosalie. Financial state- 
ment was made by Mrs. Harry Ogden, 
Chairman of Rosalie Maintenance of Chap- 
ter, and personal pledges paid and further 
donations promised. 

The Conference Banquet honoring Mrs. 
Quin, Mrs. Herrin, and visiting National 
Board Members was cleverly presided over 
by Mrs. Hanum Gardner, First Vice-Regent. 
Many distinguished guests including Dr. 
Wm. McCain, State Archivist, were intro- 
duced. Mrs. Herrin introduced the spe- 
cially invited Legislators who had assisted 
in securing from the State the appropria- 
tion of two-thirds of the purchase price for 
Rosalie. This was cleverly described in 
an original poem, “That Gal, Rosalie”, 
rendered by Mrs. Harry Ogden. Mr. Wm. 
T. Wynn of Greenville, son of the late Mrs. 
Wm. T. Wynn, our former State Regent, 
gave a stirring patriotic address. 
the features enjoyed were dances, music, 
and a talk on Americanism by the winner 
of the American Legion Eighth District 
Award. The Banquet was closed by a 
group of songs rendered by Mrs. Haig, Vice 
President-General. 

Saturday morning the Memorial Service 
for departed members was held. Special 
Resolutions of Respect were passed in 
memory of Miss Myra Hazard, our lamented 
Honorary State Regent and Honorary 
Curator-General, who at her passing was 
National Vice-President of the C. A. R. 
The awarding of several prizes was made; 
resolutions of thanks to our Governor, State 
Legislature, Mrs. Herrin and her Board for 
the purchase of Rosalie, to Belvidere Chap- 
ter, Conference Committees, local Commit- 
tees, Musicians, and all who assisted in 
making our Conference beautiful and in- 
spiring. The newly elected Officers were 
installed. The invitation of the Natchez 
Chapter to entertain the 1940 Conference 
was accepted with thanks, and Conference 
was adjourned. 


IDAHO 


———- Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution at Boise, 
Idaho, was hostess to seventy-six delegates 


Among -- 
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and eight officers at the twenty-seventh an- 
nual State Conference held on March 17 
and 18. 

Mrs. W. W. Brothers, State Regent 
for Idaho, presided at the meetings of the 
conference. Mrs. C. W. Pursell, honorary 
State Regent and the first regent of Pioneer 
Chapter, also the first State Regent of 
Idaho, extended greetings from Boise to 
the members of the State Conference. 

One of the most interesting highlights 
of the conference was brought by Miss 
Maxine Sower, of Nampa, Idaho, who was 
Idaho’s 1938 Good Citizenship Girl Pilgrim. 
Miss Sower gave her impressions and ex- 
periences of her trip to the Continental 
Congress last April. Miss Ruth Nelson of 
Boise, Idaho, a daughter of a member of 
Pioneer Chapter, D. A. R., Idaho’s 1939 
Girl Pilgrim, was also introduced at the 
same meeting. 

The newly elected officers for the coming 
biannum were: Mrs. T. F. Warner of Twin 
Falls, State Regent; Mrs. Henry Ashcroft of 
Payette, Vice Regent; Mrs. Torsen of Lewis- 
ton, recording secretary; Mrs. Wilbur Hill 
of Twin Falls, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. O. W. Schroeder of Moscow, treasurer; 
Miss Mabel C. Gupton of Nampa, registrar ; 
Mrs. E. A. Wheeler of Caldwell, historian; 
Mrs. Martha S. Rubey of Boise, auditor; 
Mrs. H. P. Blodgett of Gooding, chaplain, 
and Mrs. W. C. Furchner, Blackfoot, 
librarian. 

Selection of the 1940 convention city will 
be decided by a committee later this year. 


IOWA 


OWA Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution held their fortieth annual State 
Conference on March 20-21-22, at the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, 
with three Des Moines Chapters, Abigail 
Adams, Beacon Hill and Mercy Otis acting 
as hostesses, and the State Regent, Mrs. 
Harry E. Narey presiding at all sessions. 
Mrs. Robert H. S. Johnston served as 
parliamentarian. 

The formal opening of the conference 
was conducted’ by the State Regent, Mrs. 
Narey. The Flag Processional, with the 
color bearer supporting the national colors, 
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the Iowa State Flag, and the D. A. R. Flag 
was a colorful prelude to each session. 

Dr. William Petersen of the Research 
Department, State Historical Society of 
lowa was the first speaker of the afternoon. 
His address was followed by the reports 
of Board of Management, Standing Rules 
Committee, State Officers and District Chair- 
men. 

On Monday evening the Iowa Society en- 
tertained at dinner the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and its Good Citizenship 
Pilgrims of the past five years. Mrs. Max 
Mayer, director of the Jewish Community 
Center, was the speaker and addressed the 
conference on “Palestine, Past and Present.” 

On Tuesday morning Mrs. Imogene B. 
Emery was named honorary State Regent 
of Iowa. During the noon recess the Past 
Officers Club gave a luncheon in the lounge 
at which Mrs. Robert, Mrs. Campbell and 
Mrs. Emery were honored guests. The 
brief business session was presided over by 
Mrs. Clyde E. Brenton, and new officers 
were named for 1939 and 1940. 

When the conference convened at 1:45, 
the President General, Mrs. Robert, was 
introduced, and report of resolutions com- 
mittee was given by Mrs. J. E. Fitzgerald, 
of Sioux City. Mrs. H. C. Houghton, Jr. of 
Red Oak, Iowa’s director of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, addressed 
an audience of five hundred members and 
guests on “Builders.” 

Preceding the evening session the annual 
banquet was held in the large ballroom, 
presided over by the State Regent, Mrs. 
Narey. The highlight of the evening came 
when Mrs. Robert addressed the company 
on “Educational Defenses.” 

The conference convened on Wednesday 
at 9:00 a.m. Mrs. Emery, National Chair- 
man of the D. A. R. Committee on National 
Defense through Patriotic Education spoke. 
At 11:30 a. m. the conference paused to 
conduct a memorial service in memory of 
those who had passed on within the past 
year. Mrs. Othel Kendall, State Chaplain, 
presided and special tribute was paid to 
Mrs. Drayton W. Bushnell, Honorary Vice 
President General, Mrs. Seth Thomas, State 
Vice-Regent and Mrs. Alice Bailey Gorst, 
charter member of Abigail Adams. The 
final business sessions were occupied with 


election of officers, final reports of resolu- 
tions committees and reports of chapter re- 
gents. 

The conference will return to Des Moines 
in 1940. 

A fine spirit of enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion marked this fortieth Annual State Con- 
ference of lowa which adjourned following 
the retiring of the colors and singing of 
“God Be With You Till We Meet Again.” 

(Mrs. John A.) Giapys S. HALL, 
State Historian. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Two! O beautiful days, with just a hint of 
spring in the bright sunshine, greeted 
the Massachusetts Daughters, who as- 
sembled at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, in his- 
toric Copley Square, Boston, to attend the 
forty-fifth State Conference on Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 22 and 23, 1939. 
Following the usual dignified entrance of 
the state officers and distinguished guests, 
escorted by the color-bearers and Pages, the 
State Regent, Miss Ethel Lane Hersey, who 
presided at all sessions, called the meeting 
to order. Miss Hersey extended a welcome 
to the gathering, the largest in many years, 
which numbered nearly nine hundred 
Daughters and their guests. Good Citizen- 
ship Pilgrims filled the balcony, as special 
guests of the Daughters. Following a brief 
word of greeting from Mrs. Frank L. Nason, 
Registrar-General, the State Regent pre- 
sented her first annual report, which was a 
concise account of her many activities. 
The conference was honored by the ar- 
rival of the Mayor of Boston, Hon. Maurice 
J. Tobin, who brought the greetings of the 
city. The reports of state officers showed 
much real work accomplished in all lines. 
Following recess for luncheon, the after- 
noon meeting opened with a_ beautiful 
memorial service for those Daughters who 
have passed on during the last year. Three- 
minute reports of State Chairmen proved 
that chapters are working steadily in one 
line of work, or another, to make a fine total 
of accomplishments. During the afternoon, 
two recommendations were adopted: 1— 
that Massachusetts’ share in the Golden 


are 
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Jubilee Project of the National Society, the 
building of the new document room, to be 
raised by gifts from the chapters; and 2— 
that a drive for new members of the organi- 
zation be undertaken, under the direction 
of the state officers. 

After the usual colorful reception to state 
officers and guests, members enjoyed the 
banquet which followed. The State Regent 
was a capable toastmistress, as she intro- 
duced her guests. ‘Alexander Hamilton, 
the Genius of American Politics” was the 
subject of the biographical sketch given by 
the speaker of the evening, Mr. Melville C. 
Freeman, head of the History Department, 
High School of Practical Arts in Boston. 

The second morning session was opened 
at 9:30 a. m. Thursday, in the usual man- 
ner. After further reports of State Chair- 
men, Mrs. G. Loring Briggs, State Chair- 
man, National Historical Magazine Com- 
mittee, awarded a prize to Col. Thomas 
Gardner Chapter for having the largest 
number of subscribers in proportion to its 
membership. Following the report of Mrs. 
Fred J. Clarke, State Chairman of Ap- 
proved Schools, Dr. Chester S. McGown, 
President, American International College, 
expressed his appreciation for the help and 
support of the Daughters. A gift of money 
for a beautiful desk from chapter regents 
in the state was announced by Mrs. Jack- 
son, Chairman of the House Committee, for 
use at State headquarters. 

Following the adoption of the customary 
courtesy resolutions and the reading of the 
minutes by the secretary, Mrs. Daniels, the 
retirement of the colors brought adjourn- 
ment to another inspiring conference. 

Rutu D. Merriam, 
State Historian. 


WISCONSIN 


HE Wisconsin State Conference held its 
forty-third annual State Meeting in 
Wausau, March 26, 27 and 28, 1939. 

At ten-thirty o’clock, a band struck up 
the processional in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Wausau and the conference was called 
to order by the State Regent, Mrs. Helen 
Kimberly Stuart. After greetings from dis- 
tinguished guests, Mrs. Stuart read her 
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message as State Regent, stressing the fact 
that the changes made during her term of 
office were possible because of the help of 
all the members in the state. She outlined 
the six-point program accomplished during 
her regime, and spoke of the innovation so 
deeply appreciated throughout the state— 
the publishing and sending out of eighteen 
issues of her News Letter to every Wiscon- 
sin Daughter at her own expense. 

At this time, Mrs. William H. Cudworth, 
State Vice-Regent, took over the gavel and 
presided at the remaining business sessions. 

At the afternoon session, Miss Jocelyn 
Knight, Vice-President of the N. S. C. A. R. 
in Wisconsin, gave her report of the fine 
work done by their organization. Mrs. Vin- 
cent W. Koch, State Historian, gave her 
report on the project of purchasing and 
restoring the surgeons’ quarters at Old Fort 
Winnebago, Portage. The completion of 
the purchase of the property at a cost of 
$1,000.00 was reported. Mrs. Campbell 

-told of the needs of the southern approved 
schools and made a strong plea for support 
of the $10,000 fund to be raised for a new 
library at Northland College, Wisconsin’s 
own approved school. Mrs. Averill told of 
the wonderful 200 per cent increase since 
last year in candidates for the Good Citizen- 
ship Pilgrimage. 

In the late afternoon, the lovely memorial 
service, arranged by Mrs. Louis A. Pradt, 
State Chaplain, was held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, with beautiful organ and 
choral music. 

In the evening, the State Conference din- 
ner was held in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Wausau. An outstanding address on “Can 
Democracy Survive” was given by William 
David Saltiel of Chicago. 

The State song, “Star of Wisconsin,” was 
beautifully sung at the opening of the Tues- 
day morning session. The conference voted 
on amendments to the by-laws, creating the 
office of State Second Vice-Regent, and the 
payment by voting members of a registra- 
tion fee of $1.00 at future State Conferences. 

Mrs. Duxbury gave a splendid address on 
the historical work of the Society, but 
warned chapters against confining their in- 
terests to any one line of work. Mrs. Leslie 
E. Pease, State Chairman of Student Loan 
Fund reported eight new loans made since 


March, 1938. 
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The conference elected Mrs. Stuart, Hon- 
orary State Regent and endorsed her as a 
candidate for Vice-President General from 
Wisconsin. With this gesture of apprecia- 
tion for Mrs. Stuart’s fine work during her 
regency, the business of the conference was 
at an end. 

As those attending the conference left for 
their several destinations, beams of the 
Northern Lights illumined the sky, just as 
the inspiration and influence of the confer- 
ence were radiating from Wausau to the 
four corners of the earth. Those going 
forth from the forty-third Annual State 
Conference were symbols of change as 
surely as the Northern Lights in the star- 
spangled sky. 

ARDELIA OLDEN Kocu, 
State Historian. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


HE South Carolina Society Daughters 

of the American Revolution held its 
forty-third Annual State Conference in 
Spartanburg March 27, 28 and 29, with 
Cowpens and Kate Barry Chapters as host- 
esses. The State Conference was quite 
notable for the unusual number of distin- 
guished guests. 

The memorial services were held for de- 
parted members. Mrs. Howard B. V. Car- 
lisle, regent of Cowpens chapter, was host- 
ess later at a reception honoring Mrs. Henry 
M. Robert, Jr., President General of the 
N. S. D. A. R., and other distinguished 
guests. ; 

The South Carolina dinner was given 
Monday evening. Mrs. Jesse Willson, gen- 
eral chairman, presided. She introduced 
Mrs. John Logan Marshall, State Regent, 
who presented the President General. Mrs. 
David E. Barnett, state chairman of Ameri- 
can Music, was in charge of the program on 
American Music, which featured South 
Carolina composers. Mrs. H. C. McCain 
sang “A Banner Needs a Breeze,” the words 
of which were composed by Mrs. John 
Logan Marshall, and the music by Mrs. 
McCain. 

The formal opening of the conference 
took place in the Converse College audi- 
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torium at 8:30 that evening. Mrs. H. B. 
Carlisle welcomed the conference and most 
graciously presented the golden key to the 
city of Spartanburg to Mrs. Henry M. Rob- 
ert, Jr., President General N. S. D. A. R. 
Mrs. William S. Allan, State Vice-regent, 
gave the response. 

The first business session of conference 
was called to order Tuesday morning by 
Mrs. John Logan Marshall, State Regent. 
Mrs. Marshall presented all of the distin- 
guished guests, following which the state 
officers reported, showing the S. C. Valley 
Forge Bell paid for, the sum being $1650; 
the holding of the six district meetings dur- 
ing the year, each well attended; the S. C. 
D. A. R. giving more than $4056 to Tamas- 
see; good membership; many records com- 
piled; and a splendid traveling library in 
use. 

Mrs. Marshall reported her year’s work 
as State Regent. Mrs. Mauldin, state chair- 
man of the NaTionaL Historical Maca- 
ZINE, told of the splendid publication it had 
grown to be and urged the members to send 
in more subscriptions. Miss Lola Wilson 
gave an excellent report of the work of the 
S. C. Children of the American Revolution. 
Reporting for Tamassee board, Mrs. F. H. 
H. Calhoun outlined tentative plans for ex- 
pansion of the school, that the children 
might be cared for properly. Mrs. W. W. 
Holland of the Legion Auxiliary made a 
contribution toward a heating plant. 

Tuesday afternoon the conference was 
called to order by Mrs. Marshall. A round- 
table discussion was led by Mrs. Henry M. 
Robert, Jr., President General, which 
proved unusually interesting. 

Tuesday evening a candlelight dinner 
complimenting all chapter regents of the 
S. C. D. A. R. was held, a courtesy of Cow- 
pens and Kate Barry chapters. Presenta- 
tion of all awards offered through the S. C. 
D. A. R. were made. 

The final business session was given over 
to reports of State Chairmen, which were 
excellent; reports of conference commit- 
tees; recommendations of state officers. 
Mrs. Robert Moultrie Bratton, on behalf of 
the S. C. D. A. R., presented Mrs. John 
Logan Marshall a beautiful silver water 
pitcher and six goblets with the love of the 
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South Carolina Daughters. in appreciation 
of her splendid service during the past three 
years. Officers for the ensuing three years 
were elected. 

On Monday, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., 
President General N. S. D. A. R., gave a 
most interesting radio address, her subject 
being “Mothers of the Constitution.” As 
far as it is known, Mrs. Robert is the first 
to handle this subject, and it was quite 
timely, as the celebration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution of the United 
States will close on April 30. 

Mrs. Rosert Kino, 
State Chairman of Press Relations. 


KANSAS 


ORE than two hundred Daughters of 

the American Revolution met March 

29, 30, and 31 in Newton for their forty-first 

Annual State Conference. Miss Marion 

Seelye, State Regent, presided at all ses- 
sions. 

Mrs. Walter Foltz was the local chairman 
for the outstanding event of the conference 
which was the banquet in the Hotel Ripley, 
March 30. The National Defense Chair- 
man, Mrs. Imogen Emery, was the guest 
speaker. She used the conference theme 
of “Bells” for her subject. She made a plea 
for the D. A. R. to be well informed on 
National affairs. She urged them to be 
crusaders and work with our youth to keep 


the bells of democracy ever ringing. The 
programs were silver bells on a_blue- 


covered booklet. Tiny jugs of Newton 
water, resting on a beautiful blue fringed 
napkin, were given as favors. The music 
for this occasion was furnished by the New- 
ton school children under the direction of 
Miss Helen Stith. American folk songs were 
sung and acted out. The Spirit of ’76, the 
Federal and Confederate troops dressed in 
the period of the ‘sixties, appeared and 
sang “Yankee Doodle” and “Dixie;” then 
Abe Lincoln appeared, and the North and 
South joined hands. Many songs were sung 
to show the advancement of American 


music. It was a sight never to be forgotten 


to see American history unfolded on the 
stage by Newton youth. 

Mrs. A. J. Berger, Arkansas City, Vice 
Regent of Kansas and chairman of Valley 
Forge Bells reported the Kansas bells are 
now ringing at Valley Forge because they 
have been paid for this year. 

Two hundred attended the Thursday 
luncheon. Mrs. A. W. Geiger was hostess 
in the absence of her mother, Mrs. Moores- 
head, at their beautiful home, Moorlands, 
at dinner for the state officers, March 29. At 
the same hour a dinner for the state chair- 
men was given at the Kipley Hotel. At 
eight o'clock the conference and guests 
gathered in the Lindley High School hall to 
see a student play and to hear Dr. Claude 
Flory of McPherson College. Mr. Walter 
Reese and Mrs. Lenard Nelson were in 
charge of the music. The orchestra played 
patriotic airs. At 10:30, all members 
gathered in the Ripley Hotel for a coffee 
heur. Mrs. A. J. Wheeler was the commit- 
tee chairman for this lovely social hour. 

The Kansas Daughters deeply mourn the 
loss of fifty-one of their members by death 
last year. A memorial service was held the 
afternoon of March 30. The State Chaplain, 
Mrs. W. T. Chaney and the local chairman, 
Mrs. M. D. McKee, were in charge. Mrs. 
F. H. Dickenson, State Registrar, read the 
names, as the pages placed a lily in the 
tall vases for each departed member. Spe- 
cial tribute was paid three women who had 
been State and National officers, our beloved 
Mrs. George T. Guernsey, Honorary Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. W. E. Stanley, past Vice 
President General, and Mrs. C. F. Adams. 
past State Auditor. The Newton Chapter 
Regent, Mrs. J. B. Hefflefinger, presented a 
marker from her chapter to Mr. and Mrs. 
John C. Reese for the grave of their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Jeanne Reese Mayberry. Mrs. 
Harry Kettler sang two solos and Miss Ruth 
Regier gave an organ number. 

Regents and chairmen gave their reports 
the thirty-first. 

Miss Seelye, State Regent, thanked all for 
the successful conference and announced 
that the forty-second conference would meet 
in Topeka in March, 1940. 

(Mrs. John C.) Cornis REESE, 
Reporter. 
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MICHIGAN 


HE thirty-ninth Annual Conference of 

the Michigan Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution has become 
history, but the memory will linger long 
in the minds of the nearly two hundred who 
attended any or all of the three-day ses- 
sion, March 29-31, at the Bancroft House, 
Saginaw. 

The State Regent, Mrs. Bessie Howe 
Geagley, presided at all meetings, with the 
exception of Thursday p. m., when chapter 
regents’ reports were presented before the 
state Vice-Regent, Mrs. Osmond D. Heaven- 
rich. Mrs. Alfred W. Norris of Saginaw 
Chapter was general chairman and other 
hostess chapters were from Bay City, Mount 
Pleasant, Midland, and Alma-Ithaca. 

Prominent speakers were heard Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings. Roy Golze, 
winner of the patriotic award, told the story 
of “The Stars In Our Flag.” 

Subscription breakfasts, luncheons, and 
parliamentary law classes filled in every 
moment, so one barely had time to see the 
fine display of handiwork from the ap- 
proved schools, under the supervision of 
Miss Harriet Simons; the Indian basketry 
exhibited by Miss Gwinn, in charge of 
Indian work in the state; the exhibit of 
historic buildings in Michigan; and the 
splendid display of scrapbooks showing the 
year’s work of the chapter press chairmen. 

On Wednesday, a deeply impressive twi- 
light vesper memorial service for Daughters 
who had passed away during the year was 
conducted by the State Chaplain, Mrs. A. L. 
Nichols. 

Impressive and inspiring music filled the 
splendid programs. The Chevrolet Octet 
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stirred everyone deeply with its rendition 
of Irving Berlin’s “God Bless America.” 
Hardin Van Deursen, of the University of 
Michigan School of Music, sang several 
numbers at the banquet. Grove Patterson, 
editor of the Toledo Blade, in his address 
on “American Education For What?” 
Thursday evening at the banquet, said he 
was deeply impressed by the work of the 
D. A. R. and challenged the organization to 
help carry out his three points: 

1—education for a real understanding of 
humanity ; 

2—for a new social democracy ; 

3—for the spiritual direction of democ- 
racy. 

Friday, one hundred and _ twenty-five 
senior girls from high schools throughout 
the state were honored as Good Citizenship 
Pilgrims with Mrs. Curtis T. Wolford in 
charge. 

Important changes in the by-laws were 
voted in order to add a second vice regent 
to the board. Instead of “Year Book” we 
will have “Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth 
State Conference.” Chapter group meetings 
about the state in the fall are to be arranged 
to establish better contacts. 

Mrs. Joy endorsed Mrs. Geagley, State 
Regent. for the office of Vice President Gen- 
eral for 1940. 

Junior groups added much to the atmos- 
phere of the splendid conference. Awards 
for outstanding work among Juniors were 
given two members of Louisa St. Clair 
chapter of Detroit; Mrs. Ralph E. Wisner 
receiving a gold bar pin, and Miss Marion 
Brooke a silver loving cup. 

Mrs. Donald K. Moore, American Music 
chairman, spoke at the Friday afternoon 
session closing a most inspiring conference. 

Avis L. THompson, 
Chairman, Press Relations. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The National Society will celebrate its day at the World’s Fair in New York 
on Flag Day, Wednesday, June 14. 


Details as to the time and place are in the 


hands of the State Regents, and all Daughters are invited to attend. 
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HE material presented to you each 

month in this department is carefully 
prepared by the Editorial Committee of the 
Motion Picture Preview Committee. This 
latter group consists at present of thirty 
members chosen from Chapters in New 
York City and vicinity. 

The group is so divided that at least three 
members attend each screening and then 
submit their reviews of the picture to the 
Editorial Committee. Comments are made 
under the following classifications—enter- 
tainment, ethics, artistry, educational and 
pictorial values, story development and 
audience suitability. 

All members attend a monthly motion 
picture study class under a competent in- 
structor. They realize that to keep abreast 
of a changing and developing screen con- 
stant study and reading of the subject is 
necessary. 

The Editorial Committee has at present 
seven members selected for their interest 
in motion pictures and their ability and 
experience in analyzing them. They meet 
twice a month to read over all reviews sub- 
mitted and to write the consensus of opin- 
ion of the reviewers. The members of the 
Editorial Committee are: Mrs. LeRoy 
Montgomery, Chairman, Mrs. J. W. Cooper, 
Miss Edith Ford, Mrs. Leon Gibson, Mrs. 
O. W. Holmes, Mrs. Leon McIntire, and 
Mrs. Lola Taussig. 

Some of the best of the pictures made 
during the last few years are to be reissued 
during the summer. Among them are 
MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DAVID COPPERFIELD and SWEETHEARTS. It 
is hoped that there will be a reissue of THE 
PRESIDENT VANISHES, one of Walter Wan- 
ger’s fine productions, for it would be as 
timely now as when it was first made. 


The following pictures are listed as suit- 
able for type of audience indicated, and 
the synopsis is given to aid you in selecting 
your motion picture entertainment. 


MOTION PIGTURES 


Audience classifications are as follows: 
“Adults,” 18 years and up; “Youn 
People,” 15 to 18 years; “Family,” all 
ages; “Junior Matinee,” suitable for a 
special children’s showing. 


EAST SIDE OF HEAVEN (Universal) 


Joan Blondell, Bing Crosby, Mischa Auer, 
Irene Hervey. 


Sympathetic direction, enjoyable music and an 
picture. Comedy and human interest abound in 
HERITAGE OF THE DESERT 

An out-of-the-ordinary Western with a fast 
romance. Family. 

bee, Ernest Truex. 
entertainment of a delightful type. W. S. Van 
young people. 

Jed Prouty, Spring Byington, Ken Howell, 
Maryville Post at the American Legion Conven- 
studios, Mr. Jones’ part in Legion parades down 
lightfully amusing story of family life with a 

Richard Dix, Edward Ellis, Gail Patrick. 


An entertaining comedy-romance between a 
“Cruising Troubadour” and a telephone operator. 
adorable baby, who steals each scene in which 
he appears, are the high points of a delightful 
an enjoyable story excellently acted by a fine 
cast. Family. 

(Paramount) 

Evelyn Venable, Donald Woods. 
moving action adventure tale, expert photography 
of beautiful outdoor scenes and an appealing 
IT’S A WONDERFUL WORLD (MGM) 
Claudette Colbert, James Stewart, Guy Kib- 

A detective mystery in which pleasant romance 
and gay comedy situations help to make light 
Dyke who directed “The Thin Man” has missed 
no opportunity for hilarious comedy. Adults and 
THE JONES FAMILY IN HOLLYWOOD 

(20th Century-Fox) 

June Carlson. 

When Mr. Jones is elected to represent the 
tion in Hollywood, he decides to take his family 
and travel by trailer. Their experiences in the 
Hollywood Boulevard and the final return of the 
family to their home town are all part of a de- 
commendable undercurrent of seriousness. Family. 
MAN OF CONQUEST (Republic) 

An historical and romantic biography of thrill- 
ing episodes in the life of Sam Houston which 
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include his great friendship for Andrew Jackson, 
his services in the Battle of New Orleans, his 
fight to help his Indian friends retain their lands, 
the famous Battle of the Alamo and the great 
part he played in freeing Texas from Mexico, 
making it an independent state and bringing it 
into the Union. Family. 


ONLY ANGELS HAVE WINGS 
(Columbia) 


Cary Grant, Jean Arthur, Richard Barthel- 
mess. 

A romantic melodrama of aviation with its 
background in Chile where a group of well- 
seasoned pilots fly over the Andes through fine 
weather and bad carrying on their regular com- 
mercial air-transport service. Good. Family. 


THE OUTSIDER 
(Alliance Films—British) 


Mary Maguire, George Sanders, Peter Mur- 
ray Hill, Frederick Leister. 

The humane work of the scientist who is not 
a registered physician is emphasized in this story 
of the cure of a crippled girl by “an outsider.” 
It is reminiscent of “The Citadel” and “The 
Story of Louis Pasteur” in its comments on the 
rigidly academic attitude of the medical profes- 
sion. Adults and young people. 


Marion LEE MontTGoMERY, 
(Mrs. LeRoy Montgomery), 
National Chairman, 


Report of Junior American 
Citizens Committee 


- D so, the forty-eighth Continental Con- 
gress has come and gone, and its in- 
spiration lingers with us. We are thrilled 
with the reports of the many committees 
as they have been given, becoming more 
and more impressed with the tremendous 
scope and achievements of our National 
Society. 

To those who were unable to attend the 
Congress, now is the time to report the 
achievements of the Junior American Citi- 
zens Clubs. The aim of the National Chair- 
man was that we might have 100,000 
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members this year. Last year 81,417 were 
registered with the National Society at the 
time of Congress, with a total of 2,370 
clubs. This year, at the Congress, the 
National Chairman, with a song in her 
heart, reported a total of 117,316 members, 
and 3,254 clubs, giving a net gain of 884 
clubs and 35,899 members. Thus do we 
see how the interest in the work is gaining, 
and how the Daughters are aroused to the 
need of this work with all the youth of 
our land. 

The particular incentive may perhaps lie 
in the fact that the clubs are formed of all 
boys and girls, regardless of race, creed, 
or color, and in every city and town and 
hamlet. The local chapter, sponsoring the 
club work, stands as the link between it 
and the National Society, encouraging the 
members by words of praise and com- 
mendation, by interest in what the clubs 
are doing or want to do, and by presenting 
them with flags or posters, as an expres- 
sion of their cooperation and belief in the 
club work. 

From practically every state in the Union 
have come to the National Chairman stories 
of work which the clubs are doing, and the 
varied interest of the members is interesting 
to note. One club is a harmonica club, for 
instance; another is a safety patrol, still 
another is a stamp club where the mem- 
bers study the lives of the men whose 
images appear on the stamps. Still other 
clubs are studying town, state and national 
government, visit Americanization courts, 
prepare dolls, scrapbooks and toys for 
crippled children and for children’s hos- 
pitals. Other clubs present pageants, plays, 
and write songs. Then we hear of clubs 
among the underprivileged—how they have 
brought up the standards of living in their 
communities through the ideals of the club 
work. Clubs have presented delightful 
radio programs of original songs, essays 
and poems, as fine as any juvenile program 
which a station can broadcast. 

When one realizes the scope of the club 
work with Junior American Citizens, one 
is immediately enthused and eager to push 
it. At the Mayflower Hotel, on April 19, 
a special breakfast was held with more 
than 250 in attendance—women eager to 
know what was being done in the country, 
and eager, also, to go forth among the youth 
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the following were given: 
For the largest net gain in clubs, $10 
Went to Mrs. S. L. Smith, State Chairman 


of the land to do their share in this great 
work. 

Prizes were offered at the breakfast for 
various accomplishments by the states, and 


of North Carolina; $5 to Mrs. Eugene 
Crutcher of Tennessee, and $3 to Mrs. 
Ralph B. Summers of Arizona. Honorable 


mention went to South Carolina, Arkansas, 
_and Massachusetts. 
For the largest net gain in members, $10 
went to Mrs. S. L. Smith of North Caro- 
lina; $5 to Mrs. Eugene Crutcher of Ten- 
nessee, and $3 to Mrs. Thomas F. Short 
of Arkansas. Honorable mention went 
to South Carolina. Arizona and Massa- 
chusetts. 
For the Chapter sponsoring the largest 


- number of clubs, Betsy Ross Chapter of 
Massachusetts received $10; Major Gen- 
eral Robert Howe, North Carolina, received 
$5, and $3 went to Sophie De Marsac 
Campen Chapter of Michigan. Honorable 
mention went to Columbia Chapter, South 
Carolina; 
d Florida; Pocahontas Chapter. 

~ Henry Dawson, Kansas. 

For the Chapter sponsoring the largest 
number of members, new and old, $10 went 
to Queen Alliquippa Chapter, Pennsyl- 
vania; $5 to Major General Robert Howe, 
North Carolina, and $3 to Betsy Ross Chap- 
ter, Massachusetts. Honorable mention 
went to Sophie De Marsac Campen Chap- 
ter, Michigan; John McKnitt Alexander, 
Texas; Columbia Chapter, South Carolina, 
Fort Vasquez, Colorado. 

Ten dollars was also given California for 
outstanding club work, $5 to South Caro- 
lina, and $3 to Colorado, with honorable 
mention for Massachusetts, Virginia, North 


Colonel Arthur Erwin Chapter, 
and 


Texas, 


- Carolina, Tennessee, Kansas, Michigan, 
Texas, Florida, Ari- 


Pennsylvania, Maine, 
~ zona, Arkansas and lowa. 
Let us go forward another year, eager, 
alive, alert to our responsibility toward 
: Junior American Citizens, our own boys 

and girls of this vast land, and bring them 
ALL under the guidance of this club work. 

ELEANOR GREENWOOD, 
National Chairman, 
_ Junior American Citizens Committee. 


Advancement of American 
Music 


= 


Through the Year with American Music 


HEN one mentions the month of July 

one’s mind instinctively travels for- 
ward four days, to the anniversary of the 
birth of our independert nation. There 
are quite a number of compositions suited 
for use on this patriotic occasion. Among 
these is the famous Liberty Bell March 
for piano, by John Philip Sousa; and vari- 
ous other musical expressions of freedom. 
In one chorus, the country is spoken of as 
the Bride of Freedom. 

Because July Fourth is a great picnic 
day, music depicting forests and glens 
where such scenes are laid, would be most 
appropriate for a mid-summer program. 
It is also a time for the children to visit 
the Zoo and this phase of holiday activity 
has been vividly portrayed in music by a 
prominent contemporary 
poser. 

Music from the pen of those born in 
July is rather interesting and the com- 
posers themselves, outstanding. On the 
list are several university professors who 
are also composers and a concert pianist- 
composer. Probably the July composer 
most widely known is the American song 
writer, Stephen Collins Foster, 
born in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Independence 
Day, 1826. His folksong type of music 
swept the country. On the opening page 
of the booklet of the Stephen Foster Me- 
morial of the University of Pittsburgh, the 
dedication committee refer to this com- 
poser as one “whose melodies have become 
the heart songs of the American people.” 
Be this as it may, we did not have another 
composer until Ethelbert Nevin (1862- 
1901), who was such a master in the 
smaller musical form. The music of both 
men is enjoyed and not easily forgotten, 
because of its melody, rather than its great- 
ness. 


American com- 


who was 


7, 


In keeping with the season, music in- 
spired by “just a summer’s day with clouds 
adrift in the sky” would be quite suitable 
for a July program and help to round out 
the musical possibilities for the month. 
And so with Ernest Charles, we sing: 


I. Seasonat Music 
Piano 
Mid-Summer 
(A. P. Schmidt Co.) 
Summer 
(Composers Press, Inc.) 
Solo voice 
Down in the Glen 


(Composers Press, Inc.) 
Summer Afternoon 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
Clouds 


(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
Violin 
Dance Rustique 
(Carl Fischer, Inc.) 
Summer Idyl, Op. 21, No. 2 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
Women’s Chorus 
One Summer Day 
(A. P. Schmidt Co.) 
The Fairy Ring 
(A. P. Schmidt Co.) 


II. OccastonaL Mustc—INnDEPENDENCE Day 
Piano 
Polonaise Américaine 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
At the Zoo 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
Liberty Bell March 
(John Church Co.) 
Chorus 
Freedom’s Bride 
(A. P. Schmidt Co.) 
For the State 
(Presbyterian Hymnal) 
Violoncello and Piano 
A Silhouette, Op. 21, No. 1 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 
Women’s Voices 
Song of Liberty 
(A. P. Schmidt Co.) 


III. Music BY COMPOSERS BORN IN JULY 
Sonatina for Organ i ; 
(Paraphrase by John Tasker Howard) 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


Jeannie With the Light Brown Hair—for Solo 


(J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Now With the Sun’s Declining Ray—for Organ 


(The H. W. Gray Co.) 

Three Miniatures, Op. 27, for Piano 
(G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

Two Florentine Sketches, for Piano 
(G. Schirnier, Inc.) 

Victory Ball 
(Victor Record 1127-8) 


Voice........ S. C. Foster 


Clouds adrift in the summer sky 
Resemble Life, as they wander by. 
Whence they come and whither they go 
We often wonder but never know; 

* * 
Part of the infinite, shall we say, 
Part of the moment we call today. 


Edward MacDowell 
Elliot Griffis 


Ethel Glenn Hier 


Amy Worth 


Ernest Charles 


Franz Bornschein 


Cecil Burleigh 


Vrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Vabel Daniels 


John Alden Carpenter 
A. Walter Kramer 
John Philip 


Hamilton C. MacDougall 


Lowell Mason 
Daniel Gregory Mason 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Stephen Collins Foster 


(July 4, 1826) ae 

Bruce Simonds 

(July 5, 1895) 

Arne Oldberg 

(July 12, 1874) 

Lee M. Pattison 

(July 22, 1890) 

Ernest Schelling 

(July 26, 1876) 


Janet CUTLER MEap, 
National Chairman, Advancement of 
American Music Committee. 
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Junior 


Junior D. A. R. Assembly 


HE third annual Junior 

D. A. R. Assembly was 
held on Tuesday, April 18, 
1939, in Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall. Mrs. George D. 
Schermerhorn, Organizing 
Secretary General and Na- 
tional Chairman of Junior 
Membership, called the meet- 
ing to order. Following 
the opening exercises and 
greetings to the assembled 
Juniors and guests, 
Mrs. Schermerhorn 
introduced Miss 
Dorothy Evans, of 
Oak Park, Illinois, 
Chairman of the 1939 Junior Assembly, 
who presided over the Assembly. 

The Juniors were honored by the pres- 
ence of the President General, Mrs. Henry 
M. Robert, Jr., and two Honorary Presi- 
dents General, Mrs. William Russell 
Magna and Mrs. William A. Becker, all 
of whom extended greetings. Mrs. William 
H. Pouch, the Past National Director and 
Honorary Advisor to the Junior Assembly, 
also greeted the Juniors. 

Reports were read by the 1939 Assembly 
officers and committee chairmen. Two- 
minute talks on Junior activities were 
given by a number of Juniors from differ- 
ent sections of the country. 

The recommendation of the Helen Pouch 
Memorial Scholarship Fund for Approved 
Schools Committee, sponsored by the 
Junior Groups and the Junior Assembly, 
that a $100 scholarship be given to Tamas- 
see and Kate Duncan Smith Schools each 
year, and that a third scholarship of $100 
be given a different Approved School each 
year, was adopted. The third scholarship 
this year is to go to Northland College. 
Pledges of nearly $150 were made to the 
fund for the 1940 scholarships. 

The following resolutions were presented 
by the Resolutions Committee and adopted: 

1. That Junior Groups undertake an ex- 
tensive study of the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution and 


JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Membershi p 


By-laws of the N.S. D. A. R. 
2. That Junior Groups 
sponsor and assist in the 
organizing of state and local 
societies of the Children of 
the American Revolution. 

3. That the 1939 Junior 
D. A. R. Assembly express 
to Mrs. Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, editor of the Na- 
TIONAL HisTorIcaL Maca- 

ZINE, its sincere apprecia- 

tion of her courtesy and 

generosity. 

4. That the 1939 
Junior D. A. R. As- 
sembly express to 

rs. George D. 
Schermerhorn, Or- 
ganizing Secretary General and National 
Chairman of Junior Membership, its sin- 
cefe thanks and appreciation. 

5. That the 1939 Junior D. A. R. As- 
sembly express to the President General, 
Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., and the Na- 
tional Board of Management, its sincere 
appreciation and gratitude for their many 
courtesies. 

The following recommendations were 
presented and adopted: 

1. That the editing of the news sheet 
“Echoes of Junior D. A. R.’s” be con- 
tinued. 

2. That the name of the news sheet be 
changed from “Echoes of Junior D. A. R.’s” 
to “Echoes from Junior D. A. R.’s.” 

3. That the exhibits booth be continued. 

4. That the coca cola booth be con- 
tinued. 

The Nominating Committee presented 
the following names for officers of the 1940 
Junior D. A. R. Assembly, and they were 
declared elected: 

Chairman—Miss Thelma Brown, 214 S. 
Clinton Street, Olean, New York. 

Vice Chairmen—Mrs. Joyce Wallace, 
Olean, New York; Miss Olive Richards, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Miss Eloise Bon- 
nett, LeRoy, Illinois; Miss Mary Hawley 
Perry, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Mrs. Mabel 
Dickerson, Denver, Colorado; Miss Louise 
McNary, Santa Monica, California. 
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Recording Secretary—Mrs. Ruben Gar- 
land, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Verna 
Young, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Wm. F. Streitk, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Editor of the “Echoes”—Mrs. Margaret 
Gillian Payne, Charlotte, N. C. 

Chairman Junior Page, NATIONAL His- 
TORICAL Macazine—Miss Olive Webster, 
91 Hillside Ave., West Newton, Massachu- 
setts. 

Chairman Helen Pouch Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund—Mrs. Frank L. Harris, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. 

Chairman of Coca Cola Booth—Miss 
Elvyn Cook, Kenmore, New York. 

Chairman of Exhibits—Miss Charlotte 
Sayer, Point Pleasant, West Virginia. 

Chairman of Special Arrangements— 
Mrs. Cornelia Hartman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chairman of Registration—Miss Mabel 
Claxton, French Lick, Indiana. 

Advisors to 1940 Assembly Committee 
—Mrs. William H. Pouch, Miss Deane 
VanLandingham, Mrs. Frank L. Harris, 
Miss Dorothy Evans. 

The officers for the 1940 Junior As- 
sembly were introduced. On motion, the 
third annual Junior D. A. R. Assembly 
was adjourned. 

The large number of Juniors registered 
at the Junior registration desk took part 
in all the activities during the week of 
Continental Congress. Many were pages, 
and others helped at the Junior Bazaar and 
coca cola booth. On Monday, a most suc- 
cessful Junior Membership breakfast was 
held at the Mayflower Hotel. On Thurs- 
day afternoon all the Juniors marched ,to 
Constitution Hall and stood on the plat- 
form while Miss Dorothy Evans gave a re- 
port of the 1939 Junior Assembly. 


HELEN M. Scott, 


Chairman, Junior Page, 
National Historical Magazine. 
Message from Chairman of 1939 Junior 
Assembly 
HE 1939 Junior D. A. R. Assembly is 
past. We hope you enjoyed it. This 
closing message is to thank all those who 
had any part in this Junior Assembly for 


making it as fine as it was. All year these — 
girls have worked and the result has been 
the completed Junior Assembly. 

Thank you all for what you have done, 
the way you have cooperated, and the sat- 
isfaction you have brought to the many 
people interested in the Junior D. A. R. 
Assembly. 

Dorotuy Evans, Chairman, 
1939 Junior D. A. R. Assembly. 


All material for the Junior Page in the 
NATIONAL HistoricaAL MAGAzinE should 
now be sent to the new chairman, Miss 
Olive Webster, 91 Hillside Avenue, West 
Newton, Massachusetts. 


Washington, D. C., Juniors 


N November 19, 1938, the Junior D. 

A. R.’s and S. A. R.’s of the District 
of Columbia held their first Assembly at 
the Sulgrave Club. The membership is 
limited to eighty couples. There were 
seventy-five couples present and the eve- 
ning was an assured success. This dance 
created new friends for the D. A. R.’s and 
the S. A. R.’s. We are eagerly looking for- 
ward to next year’s affair. Both organiza- 
tions acquired new members. 

February 2, 1939, the District Junior 
D. A. R. gave a dinner at the Y. W. C. A. 
with Mrs. George Schermerhorn, National 
Organizing Secretary General and Chair- 
man of Junior Membership, as guest of 
honor. The President General, State Re- 
gent, and other National and State Officers 
were present. The Junior Chairmen gave 
their reports for the year. At this meet- 
ing, the Juniors voted $15 toward the Helen 
Pouch Scholarship Fund. 

HELEN F. EVERETT, 
State Chairman of Junior Membership. 


Junior Activities at North Carolina State 
Conference 


HE keen interest and enthusiasm dis- 
played by the North Carolina Juniors 
at the 39th State Conference was very grati- 
fying, and we hope that the ene 
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which they carried away will spread the 
Junior work and membership through the 
State so that eventually we will have a 
Junior Group in every place that has a 
Senior Chapter. 

During Conference the Statesville Group 


was joint hostess with the Senior Chapter; 


the Juniors’ responsibility being to enter- 
tain the pages and visiting Juniors. 

On Tuesday they gave a beautiful lunch- 
eon at the Statesville Woman’s Club in 
honor of the pages. This event introduced 
girls from all over the State and started 
their “Paging Days” in a happy, friendly 
manner. 

On Wednesday, there was an elaborate 
luncheon for all delegates and Juniors at- 
tending the State Conference. The Juniors 
were in charge of the program for the 
luncheon, and through the ingenuity of the 
toastmistress, Mrs. Noel Walker Robbins, 
of Charlotte, N. C., the official pages were 
introduced by means of a clever rhyme. In 
turn, the pages toasted the distinguished 
guests, also in rhyme, including our Honor- 
ary President General, Mrs. W. A. Becker ; 
National President C. A. R., Mrs. W. H. 
Pouch; and the State officials. 

After luncheon the Juniors assembled 
and filed into the afternoon session in pro- 
cession, led by a member who carried the 
new Junior D. A. R. Banner, which was a 
gift from the State Organization. Follow- 
ing the official presentation of the banner, 
Mrs. Davis asked for the annual reports of 
each Junior Group. 

Announcement was made of the organi- 


_ zation of a new Junior Group at Wades- 


boro, N. C., and a D. A. R. bracelet was 
presented to the organizing chairman by 
Mrs. Margaret Gilliam Payne, Editor of 
North Carolina Junior Echoes. 

Wednesday evening a ball was given in 
honor of the pages and Juniors, and a per- 
fectly delightful time was enjoyed by all 
attending. 

On Thursday morning we arose early to 
attend the Junior breakfast at 7:30. In 
spite of the hour, everyone seemed wide 
awake with plans and ideas for the coming 
year. 

The hostess Juniors, as well as those rep- 
resenting Junior Groups from all over the 
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State, played a very definite part in the 
Conference this year and we feel, now, that 
the Junior movement is really alive in the 
State. 

The aim of the Junior Membership is to 
familiarize our young women with the 
work of the D. A. R. through Junior Groups 
and thereby to interest them in taking an 
active part in their Senior Chapters. 

THELMA WELLES CAMPBELL, 
State Chairman Junior Membership. 


Norristown, Pennsylvania, Juniors 


HE Junior Group of Valley Forge Chap- 

ter, Norristown, Pa., organized in No- 
vember, with Mrs. C. Howard Harry, Jr., 
president; Mrs. Theodore Heysham, Jr., 
secretary, and Mrs. Armand DuPaul, senior 
sponsor. Since then we have lost no time 
becoming an active group; first, sending a 
Christmas box to Tamassee, and recently 
taking complete charge of decorations and 
servings as aides at the chapter’s card party. 
This, the event of the year, was given to 
raise funds for the “Health House” at 
Tamassee. 

Under the capable leadership of Mrs. 
Richard D. Oberholtzer, the club house was 
decorated in Victorian theme. A charming 
living room was arranged on the stage, 
exhibiting mellowed pieces of furniture, 
rare bits of china, glass, and handiwork, re- 
creating the atmosphere of that famous era. 
The walls of the auditorium were hung with 
rare and beautifully patterned quilts, cher- 
ished heirlooms of members. Particularly 
interesting was an “album” quilt made by 
the graduating class of 1848 of the Oakland 
Female Institute in Norristown, an early 
girls’ boarding school in this country. 

Members of the group assisted at the tea 
table and as aides, dressed in gowns run- 
ning the gamut of the Victorian period, 
from wide, billowing hoops and bustles to 
the wasp waists of 1900. 

One may picture the charm the colorful 
setting and picturesque costumes gave to 
this successful affair. 

VircINniA HeEysHam, 
Secretary. 
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Contritutors, Collaborators, and Critics 


CONTRIBUTOR is asking for collabo- 

ration! Catherine Cate Coblentz, 
whose poems, articles, and book reviews 
have frequently graced the pages of this 
magazine, has struck a snag in her re- 
search work and is asking for help: “Since 
the readers of the ‘National Historical Mag- 
azine’ are interested in historical source 
material, and since I am very much inter- 
ested in locating a certain incident, would 
it be possible to ask whether any of them 
could help me? A Jacob Carter and his 
family, which included a daughter, Bessie, 
stopped a few weeks at a frontier post, and 
eventually settled a section not far from 
the post. There they were attacked by In- 
dians (Sioux) and Bessie summoned help 
by sending one of her pet pigeons to the 
fort. Does anyone know where this inci- 
dent occurred and where the reference to 
it may be located?” 


Our contributor, Mrs. Mae F. Havi- 
land, whose article “Come Forth and 
Bring Your Garlands” appeared in the 
April issue, has sent in some additional 
material to supplement her own article—a 
valuable form of collaboration! The fol- 
lowing items seem to the editor especially 
interesting : 

“Benjamin Franklin was_ particularly 
fond of the lyrics of Isaac Watts. The first 
book issued from Franklin’s press in Phila- 
delphia was an edition of Watts’ ‘Psalms 
and Hymns.’ 

“John Quincy Adams, the sixth President 
of the United States, translated the whole 
book of Psalms into English verse, besides 
writing the large number of hymns in his 
‘Poems of Religion and Society.’ One of 
his poems, first published in 1807, carries 
the same central idea as Henry Vaughan’s 
‘Retreat’ and as Wordsworth’s of ‘Immor- 
tality,’ published the same year. 

“President Woodrow Wilson edited the 
hymn book, ‘In Excelsis’.” 


Mr. M. C. McConkey, whose article 
entitled “When Washington Crossed the 
Delaware” appeared in the December issue, 
is another contributor who has been kind 
enough to send some supplementary mate- 
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rial. He writes: “Perhaps one sidelight I 
have on the article may interest you. Just — 
who the Tory was who tried to warn Rall 
has long been in dispute. Legend has of- 
fered at least two names—a German spy 
named Wahl, and a notorious Tory guer- 
rilla named Doane. So far as | have 
gone, the evidence points clearly to the 

latter. In Revolutionary times, he acquired 

a very bad name. Late research has consid- 

erably enhanced his character. Rather chen 
cruel, he seems to have been honestly a_ 
Tory, a lover of adventure, strong, ener- 
getic, resourceful, with a flair for the comi-— 
cal and dramatic; altogether an interesting 

rascal. His family were an offshoot of 

the Doanes of Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

a highly respected family who settled there 

within a couple of decades of its founding. 

They are from a very old English family; 

an offshoot were the Doones of Lorna 

Doone story, at least according to one 

author. The Doanes must have been a 

virile stock; the old English pictures of 

them remind me very much of my mother, 

who was a direct descendant of the Ply- 

mouth Doanes.” 


Mrs. Ralph Decker, State Magazine 
Chairman for Pennsylvania, sends us the 
following little story: “Last fall, while vis- 
iting out in Michigan, a dear old lady told 
me this story. “When my father, Orrin 
Trumbull, was married to my mother, Eliza- 
beth Wells, they left New York State and 
came out here in Kent County, Michigan, to 
start a new home. Believing that every farm 
should have plenty of fruit trees, my father 
brought with him a small bag of apple 
seeds. As soon as a piece of land could be 
made ready, the apple seeds were planted. 
And when those little trees poked their 
heads up through the soil, mother said the 
farmers came from all around to see. You 
can hardly imagine the excitement when 
the first apple was discovered in our apple 
orchard! My brother, Cassins, was about 
four years old. It was a beautiful red 
apple and very tempting, but he was re- 
minded that it was not to be picked until 
father picked it. One morning mother 
missed Cassins, and as she hurried out to 
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field to call father—for there were 
Indians in the country then—she fell over a 
chair standing under the apple tree, where 


the one red apple had hung. Now there 
was only a small core hanging from the 
little limb. But the apple had not been 
picked! No, I don’t believe father pun- 
ished brother, for you see he hadn’t really 
disobeyed.’ The story, “Apple Blossom 
Time,” by Marjorie Barstow Greenbie 
in last year’s May Magazine made this story 
even more interesting to me. They are yet 
raising apples on this farm, and no doubt 
from the children and grandchildren of 
those first little trees from the seeds brought 
from New York State so long ago.” 


The editor has already 
gratitude for the gesture 
Georgia and Kentucky State Confer- 
ences, in using miniature copies of the 
Magazine for favors at their state ban- 
quets. In like measure, she is grateful for 
the generous action of the Florida State 
Conference as outlined in the following let- 
ter: “The Florida Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution at the State Conference 
held in Tampa, Florida, March 7-11, ex- 
pressed the highest appreciation of the 
value of the ‘National Historical Magazine,’ 
and upon motion, I was instructed to write 
you, as editor, to thank you for the very 
great help the organ is to the State Society 
as well as to the National Society.” 


expressed her 
made by the 


Among orders for subscriptions that 
have been received recently at this office, 
one bearing the letterhead of the Rou- 
manian Legation and written by Madame 
Iremescu, the American-born wife of the 
Roumanian Minister, is especially gratify- 
ing: “Enclosed is two dollars for which 
please send me your ‘National Historical 
Magazine,’ for having read the March num- 
ber from cover to cover, I find it most 
interesting and instructive. Please begin 
the subscription with the August, 1938 is- 
sue if possible. I wish the magazine much 
prosperity.” 


Among orders for single copies, one 
came from Mrs. Perey B. Scott, Man- 
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aging Editor of Guide, the Women’s Na- 
tional Political Review, which pleased the 
editor very much: “Permit me to congratu- 
late you on the magazine. The February, 
1939 issue is the first that I have seen and 
I can assure you that | have read it with a 
great deal of interest and enjoyment. As 
it just happened that it came to my desk 
through the kindness of a friend, I am not 
able to keep this magazine in my posses- 
sion and therefore, I am going to ask you 
to send me a copy of the January, Febru- 
ary, and March issues and I am enclosing 
$1 in stamps to cover the cost. It seems 
to me that your magazine should be read 
by young Americans in every corner of 
the forty-eight states.” 


We are always interested in knowing 
which issues have seemed the best to our 
subscribers, for such information is help- 
ful in assembling future material. There- 
fore, this comment was welcome: “All 
my family are enjoying the ‘National His- 
trical Magazine,’ especially this last, the 
March number.” (May the editor tell you 
a secret in view of this? The March issue 
is the one with which she herself has felt 
most nearly satisfied so far! ) 


And of course we are always delighted 
to hear from satisfied advertisers: “Thank 
you for the review of our Roster of Revolu- 
tionary Soldiers in the February issue. 
This morning I received the first order as 
the result of the review and advertisement. 
I hope many more will follow,” writes one 
of them. From another comes this com- 
ment: “I am enclosing a check for my ad- 
vertisement and another for a subscription 
to your Magazine. It has never been our 
policy to advertise, but hearing from my 
customers recently so much about the Mag- 
azine, and knowing what a fine class of 
women come to Washington for the Conti- 
nental Congress, I thought it might be a 
good investment. I was thrilled at the 
space given me. I know that many people 
will see the advertisement, and perhaps re- 
member it in the future. All good wishes 
to your organization and to your wonderful 
Magazine.” 
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NATIONAL BOARD 


REGULAR 


MINUTES 


OF MANAGEMENT | 
MEETING 


April 15, 1939. 


HE regular meeting of the National Board of 

Management was called to order by the Presi- 

dent General, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., in 
the Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C., on Saturday, April 15, 1939 at 
9:30 A. M. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Loren Edgar Rex, 
quoted from Phillips Brooks and offered prayer. 
The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America was given. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. John S. 
Heaume, called the roll. The following members 
were recorded as present: National Officers: Mrs. 
Robert, Miss Street, Mrs. Platt, Mrs. Graves, Mrs. 
Mauldin, Mrs. Dixson, Mrs. Binford, Mrs. Baugh- 
man, Mrs. Dick, Mrs. Whittaker, Mrs. Belk, Mrs. 
Head, Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Averill, Mrs. Adams, 
Mrs. Rowbotham, Mrs. McMartin, Mrs. Arnold, 
Mrs. Sheppard, Mrs. Haig, Mrs. Rex, Mrs. 
Heaume, Mrs. Herrin, Mrs. Schermerhorn, Miss 
Schwarzwaelder, Mrs. Nason, Mrs. Duxbury, Mrs. 
Sisson, Mrs. Steele, Mrs. Young. State Regents: 
Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Hodge, Mrs. Gillas- 
pie, Miss Chenoweth, Mrs. Brevard, Mrs. High- 
tower, Mrs. Brothers, Mrs. Zimmerman, Mrs. 
Schlosser, Mrs. Narey, Miss Seelye, Mrs. Wallis, 
Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. Blakeslee, Miss Hersey, Mrs. 
Geagley, Mrs. Bennison, Mrs. Chiles, Mrs. Rahn, 
Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Crockett, Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. 
Bell, Mrs. Duffy, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Donahue, Mrs. 
Kayser, Mrs. Holt, Mrs. Forney, Mrs. Gardner, 
Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Vaughn, Mrs. Berry, Miss 
Mullins, Mrs. Arkinson, Mrs. Sinclair, Mrs. French, 
Mrs. Stuart, Mrs. Wilbur, Mrs. Harris. State Vice 
Regents: Miss Welch, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Shin- 
ners, Mrs. Mylar. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Loren Edgar Rex, 
gave an informal report, with details ef the pro- 
gram of the Memorial to be held Sunday, April 
16, 1939. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. John S. 
Heaume, read her report. 


Report of Recording Secretary General 


Since the last Board meeting the following work 
has been done in the office of the Recording Sec- 
retary General: 

The minutes of the Board meeting in February 
were written and delivered to the Magazine office 
for publication, and proof read. 

Rulings were sent to all offices, and official 
notices with regard to motions passed sent to 
those concerned. 

Rulings have been type !-for the Statute Book; 
verbatim transcribed, indexe | and filed; notices to 
members of the National Board of Manageiment, 
for both April meetings, were written and mailed, 
also for the Executive Commitice meeting. 

_ The minutes of the Executive Committee meet- 
ings have been written and indexed, rulings and 
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information furnished those affected, and copies of 
minutes typed for members of the committee. 

Since my last report 1,296 membership certifi- 
cates have been issued. = 


Letters requesting advance copies of reports to 
Congress have been written to National Officers, 
State Regents and Committee Chairmen, and may = 
I request those who have not sent me their reports 
to please do so at once, in order to facilitate the 
printing of our Congress proceedings. 

Prompt attention has been given to correspond- 
ence and requests for information on various 
matters. 

Since the last Board meeting I have attended 
the Kentucky State Conference, and have addressed 
chapter meetings in Wheeling, West Virginia, and 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

This report closes with grateful appreciation 
to our President General and to all who have made 
my work a real joy, with special thanks to those 
of my own office. 

Juuia D. Heaume, 
Recording Secretary General, 


N.S. D. A. R. 


The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. 


William Kennedy Herrin, Jr., read her report. 


Report of Corresponding Secretary General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 
Since the February Board meeting the following 
supplies have been issued from the office of the 
Corresponding Secretary General: 


Application blanks 10,285 
Leaflets of How to Become a Member 1,019 
Leaflets of General Information 722 
Constitution and By-Laws 40 
Transfer Cards 585 
Pamphlets of “What the Daughters Do” 4,004 
Applicants’ Working Sheets 5,104 
Ancestral Charts ere 172 
* Miscellaneous 724 


Orders for Manuals have been filled to the 
number of 118,163. The distribution according 
to languages follows: English, 73,863; Spanish, 
3,218; Italian, 15,509; Hungarian, 747; Polish, 
3,953; Yiddish, 725; French, 2,748; German, 
6,809; Russian, 739; Greek, 1,330; Swedish, 724; 
Portuguese, 2,248; Lithuanian, 2,736; Norwegian, 
378; Bohemian, 514; Armenian, 1,562; Finnish, 
191; Japanese, 169. 

The incoming and the outgoing letters num- : 
bered the same—1,450. 

Dixte Cotton Herrin, 
Corresponding Secretary General, 


The Treasurer General, Miss Page Schwarz- 
waelder, read her report. 
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Report of Treasurer General 


Madam President General and Members of the National Board of Management: I herewith submit the 
following report of receipts and disbursements from January 1, 1939, to March 31, 1939. 


CURRENT FUND 
 Balence at last report, December 31, 1938........... $121,450.02 


RECEIPTS Bui 


Annual dues $65,354.00; initiation fees $10,390.00; reinstatement fees $415.00; supple- 
mental fees $1,374.00; ancestors lists $1.25; application blanks $315.91; awards 
of merit , $32.45; certificates $11.00; certificate folders $106.00; charters $30.00; 
commission, Insignia $101.00; D. A. R. reports $1.00; dispenser $5.00; duplicate Co 
papers $280.05; exchange $.75; flags $8.55; flag booklets $90.43; flag codes $236.69; . 
genealogical charts $13.70; handbooks $210.54; historical papers $68.38; interest 
$228.99; lantern slides $46.74; library contributions $312.50; lineage $2,946.26; 
lineage index #1 $10.00; lineage index #2 $15.00; magazine: subscriptions 


$6,592.40; advertisements $1,360.68; single copies $131.54; contribution $5.00; Mer 
minutes, National Board $2,000.00; pictures $.25; pilgrimage posters $14.12; proceed- Ma 
ings $3.00; refund, Board lunches $2.00; rent, C. A. R. room $100.00; rental of _ 


flags $2.00; ribbon $3.71; rituals $41.95; sale of waste $20.81; songs $.72; stationery 
$1.46; statuettes $11.00; telephone and telegrams $42.26; Constitution Hall Events 
$19,715.76; Memorial Continental Hall Events $1,393.50. 
Transfer from Permanent Fund 99.63 


Fort 
$235,597.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 


- Refunds: annual dues $807.00; initiation fees $140.00; supplemental fees 

President General: clerical service $1,396.00; official expenses $1,500.00; 

postage $122.91; supplies $125.76; and $77.25; 


binding $1.90; repairs $.50; express $.20 3,224.52 Aud 
Chaplain General: supplies $13.82; express $.15 13.97 Bad 
Recording Secretary General: clerical service $810.00; postage and stamped D. 
envelopes $31.08; supplies $80.55; binding $1.90 923.53 Flag 
Certificates: clerical service $535.50; postage $79.30; refund $2.00 616.80 Plag 
Corresponding Secretary General: clerical service $510.00; postage and : Gen 
stamped envelopes $188.12; supplies $203.92; binding $4.10; telegrams ; Han 
$3.17; express $1.82 911.13 Insi 
Secretary General: clerical service $915.00; postage and stamped Offic 
envelopes $34.54; supplies $85.64; engrossing $5.00; telephone and tele- Ribl 
grams $3.59; repairs $1.00; express $.20 1,044.97 Stat 
; Treasurer General: clerical service $3,795.00; postage and stamped envelopes Stat 
- $514.40; supplies $305.10; telephone and telegrams $13.32; binding Stat 
; $10.00; repairs $9.00; express $.53 4,647.35 Tele 
Registrar General: clerical service $7,060.00; postage ‘and stamped envelopes Tele 
$381.90; supplies $74.13; telephone and telegrams $10.34; express $13.60 7,539.97 Con 
Lineage: clerical service $300.00; Vols. 165 and 166 $2,230.20; supplies Min 
$19.15; express $2.51; refund $3.00 2,554.86 
Genealogical Extension Service: clerical service $32.00; postage and stamped 
envelopes $7.40; telephone $1.25; express $.15; refunds $265.50 306.30 ; 
= Historian General: clerical service $392.75; postage and stamped envelopes = Bala 
$33.38; telegrams $1.20; supplies $3.96; express $6.05 437.34 
+s Librarian General: clerical service $1,350.00; special copy work $170.00; ; 
postage and stamped envelopes $45.54; supplies $120.54; books and sub- - Mag 
scriptions $46.50; book reviews $6.00; dues $5.00; binding ee } 
repairs $1.00; express 1,791.23 
Curator General: clerical service $105.00; ‘postage $18.17; express $.38. 123.55 
Reporter General: clerical service 200.00 
General Office: clerical service $990.00; ‘postage and stamped envelopes > Men 
$80.10; supplies $552.06; tablet $88.00; pay roll tax $854.45; Board 
lunches $26.50; bond and seal $10.75; legal fee $10.00; binding $1.90; 
telegrams $1.00 cartage $2.25; repairs $.50 2,617.51 
Committees: clerical service $72.50; Americanism— —postage $11.55; tele- 
grams $3.00; express $.40; Approved Schools—express $.48; postage Guer 
$15.02; Buildings and Grounds—postage and stamped envelopes $17.90;> 7 
supplies $34.24; telephone $.85; Conservation—Penny Pines Project + =<s @) 


$10.00; transplanting trees $10.50; postage $5.00; express $.15; Correct a i= mas 
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Use of the Flag—supplies $5.00; Filing and Lending—clerical service 
$212.50; postage $26.04; supplies $10.33; express $23.44; telegrams 
$2.70; Genealogical Records—postage $49.66; supplies $4.00; Girl Home 
Makers—postage $5.73; supplies $3.90; Good Citizenship Pilgrims Clubs 
postage $15.00; supplies $4.90; Insignia—postage $11.71; Junior Amer- 

ican Citizens—postage $36.34; express $1.26; Motion Pictures—postage 
$28.20; supplies $32.15; telephone and telegrams $13.00; miscellaneous 
$24.20: Music—postage $2.00; Student Loan—postage $10.50 

Buildings Expense: services $6,406.13; supplies $605.57; fuel oil $1,434.97; 
electric current and gas $1,035.96; insurance $1,181.38; repairs $444.80; 
apartment rent $225.00; water rent $110.81; ice and towel service $36.97; 
hauling $5.00; inspection fee $1.00 

Printing Machine: services $450.00; supplies $173.87 

Constitution Hall Events: services $4,996.50; postage and stamped envelopes 
$8.71; supplies $1.98; liability insurance $857.16; pay roll tax $41.70; 


care of organ $50.00; typewriter repairs $8.50; telephone $19.50; license 


$8.00; admissions tax $5.00 5,997.05 
Memorial Continental Hall Events: services $286.00; electric current $53.00; 
fuel $28.50; rebates $106.00 473.50 
Magazine: Editorial Dept.—services $1,000.00; supplies $29.21; articles 
$915.50; photographs $49.34; telephone and telegrams $27.33; binding, -= ‘35 nS 
$1.90; postage $12.17; refund $5.00; Genealogical Dept.—services 
$150.00; Publication Dept.—issues $7,491.50; cuts $1,143.79; postage 
$538.98; index $143.00; minutes $368.50; Subscription Dept.—services 
$575.83; postage $192.96; supplies $8.00; dues $25.40; express $35.16; 
refund $5.80 12,719.37 
Forty-eighth Congress: postage $20.00; supplies $60.25; Badge—supplies wera ue 
$1.68; Card Index—supplies $6.70; Concessions—supplies $1.12; Creden- 
tial—clerical service $852.68; postage and stamped envelopes $37.16; 
supplies $24.93; typewriter repairs $1.00; Guest—supplies $170.10; 
postage $20.00; Page—supplies $21.75; Pages’ Ball—supplies $42.50; 
Parking—postage $17.00; supplies $23.75; Program—clerical service 
$60.00; postage $10.00; supplies $9.50; Seating—supplies $141.34 1,521.46 
Flag booklets: express 25 
Flag codes: postage $9.22; printing $181.74; express $17.43; posters $20.58 228.97 
Genealogical charts: express 2.52 
Handbooks: supplies $8.37; express $.74  .............0.00000........, 9.11 
Insignia, Honorary Presidents General ................................ 1,242.00 
Telephone: operator’s salary $330.00; service $186.16... ........ 516.16 
Constitution Hall: repairs and equipment .............................. 644.00 
Minutes, National Board of Management ........... 2,000.00 
PERMANENT FUND 
Magna Tablet: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938...................... $ 653.50 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938. ....................... $ 1,307.88 7 
10: 
Guernsey Organ: oy 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938. ...................... $ 3.00 


$704.15 
1,487.59 
623,87 
| 


i 
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ibrary Room: 


SUPPLEMENT TO NATIONAL 


Balance at last report, December 31, 1938.....................-..... $ 20.00 
State Rooms: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938........................... $ 739.05 
$ 1,518.47 47 
Disbursements: furnishings and repairs $707.76; refund $11.94; Transfer 
to Current Fund $99.63; Transfer to Museum $277.00 
Balance, March 31, 1939................ 
Museum: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938............................. $ 1,479.85 
1,945.65 
Disbursements: furnishings and repairs............................. 661.75 
Minor Tablet: 
Buildings and Grounds: 
Constitution Hall: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938.......................4... $ 4,349.77 
PETTY CASH FUND 
Balance at last report, December 31, ere 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Life Membership: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938.............................. 
Manual: 
Balance at last report, December 31, $16,794.49 
Receipts: contributions $9,136.03; sale of copies $32.76 9,168.79 
"$25,963.28 
Disbursements: messenger $90.00; postage $315.00; printing manuals 
$6,901.04; freight and express $89.27; supplies $90.75 7,486.06 
Approved Schools: 
Carpenter Mountain Schools: 
7 Balance at last report, December 31, 1938............................ $ 30.00 
Liberty Loan: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938.......................... $ 1,071.13 
Angel and Ellis Islands: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938........................... $ 3,889.96 
$ 9,953.25 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


$ 8,567.69 


4,352.27 


$ 1,200.00 
$ 3,500.00 


195.0 


361.13 


SUP! 


Hist 


Relic 


Natic 


$72.00 | 
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Disbursements: services $1,343.00; postage $10.05; supplies $258.11; 
Angel Island $90.00; express $5.60; telephone $5.24; miscellaneous 
$10.40 


Balance, March 31, 1939 

Historical Research: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938 
Receipts 


Balance, March 31, 1939 
Library: 

Balance at last report, December 31, 1938 

Receipts: interest 


Balance, March 31, 1939 

Relief: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938 
Receipts 


Disbursements 


Balance, March 31, 1939 
National Defense: 

Balance at last report, December 31, 1938 

Receipts: contributions $9,311.07; sale of literature $291.06; sale of 


medals $750.39 


Disbursements: services $1,890.00; messenger $210.00; postage $209.34; 
medals and boxes $460.00; literature, subscriptions, etc. $941.18; 
supplies $96.53; traveling expenses and meetings $285.91; pay roll 
tax $63.00; telephone and telegrams $39.68; maintenance of mime- 
ograph $15.00; fares and box rental $17.50; express $10.75; re- 
Balance, March 31, 1939 ... 

Good Citizenship Pilgrimage: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938 
Receipts: contributions ... 


Disbursements: postage $14.40; supplies $177.50; express $.52 


Balance, March 31, 1939 
Conservation: 

Receipts 

Disbursements 


Employees Pension: wilh 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938 
Receipts: interest 


Disbursements: pensions 


Balance, March 31, 1939 
Press Relations: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1938 


Receipts: contributions $1,848.78; sale of handbooks $2.10 ......... 


$ 849.89 
391.25 
$ 1,241.14 


225.15 


10,352.52 


$ 9,191.87 


$ 1,026.94 


1,026.94 


$ 5,658.64 
296.85 


$ 5,955.49 


$ 2,790.32 
1,850.88 


$ 4,641.20 
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1,722.40 
6,528.41 
$ 6,583.46 
6,524.98 
1,015.99 
22.55 
91.02 
$ 113.57 
17.50 
8,981.68 
ser 
>), 
& 
4,247.65 
24,738.03 
4,583.42 
‘ 
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Disbursements: services $300.00; postage $40.00; supplies $39.74; tele- 
phone $65.19 $444.93 
Balance, March 31, 1939 a 
Student Loan: 
. 
- Reserve for Maintenance and Improvement of Properties: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 19388 ........................... $28,805.50 
$29,180.50 
Disbursements: repairs to Mem. Cont. 4,906.17 
Philippine Scholarship: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 19388........................... $ 2,027.96 
RECAPITULATION 
Balance Disburse- 
Funds 12/31/38 Receipts ments 
3,500.00 
41,139.58 41,139.58 
Carpenter Mt. Schools................... 30.00 165.00 
Liberty Loan 1,071.13 710.00 
Angel and Ellis Islands ............... 3,889.96 6,063.29 1,722.40 
Historical Research .................... 55.05 6,528.41 6,524.98 
National Defense ...................... 18,629.16 10,352.52 4,247.65 
eee 2,790.32 1,850.88 444.93 
a 28,805.50 375.00 4,906.17 
Philippine Scholarship 2,027.96 302.50 
$220,036.17 $206,939.70 $147,575.71 
DisPosITION OF FuNpDs 
“*. Petty Cash in Office of the Treasurer General... ssi... 1,200.00 
INDEBTEDNESS 
Constitution Hall Fund: 
INVESTMENTS 
Chicago & Alton R. R. Co., 3% Bonds, due 1949 (par value $3,000.00)............... 
Liberty Loan Fund: 
Library Fund: 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp., 24% Bonds, due 28,000.00 
U. S. Postal Savings 242% Bond, due 


SUPPLEMENT TO NATIONAL HISTORICAL 


MAGAZINE 


$4,196.27 


24,274.33 


2,330.46 
$100,525.83 


Balance 
3/31/39 
$169,106.64 

8,567.69 
1,200.00 
3,500.00 
18,477.3 


4,056.55 
4,196.27 


24,274.33 
2,330.46 


$279, 400.16 


$279,400.16 


$ 2,314.84 
100,000.00 
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Life Membership Fund: 


ane 


ai 


U. S. Postal Savings 242% Bond, due 1952......................... 500.00 $16,700.00 
Carpenter Mountain Schools Fund: fate! 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 2%% Bonds, due 1949... 12,000.00 Ek 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corp. 3% Bonds, due 1949... 12,000.00 oar | 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corp. 3% Bond, due 1949 (par value $1,000.00) 1,038.75 25,038.75 
Pension Fund: 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 2%% Bonds, due 1949... 8,500.00 
Federal Land Bank 3% Bonds, due 1956 (par value $7,000.00) 7,041.42 
U.S. Treasury 242% Bonds, due 1949-53 (par value $6,000.00) 5,897.25 21,438.67 
Reserve Fund for Maintenance and Improvement of Properties: 
Federal Land Bank 3% Bonds, due 1956 (par value $30,000.00) 30,177.50 
U.S. Treasury 242% Bonds, due 1949-53 (par value $30,000.00) 29,486.25 59,663.75 
Scholarship Fund: 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp. Bonds, due 1949... 22,000.00 


Pack SCHWARZWAELDER, 
Treasurer General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Discussion followed on the subject of apparent . “- Report of Auditing Committee 


big balances shown in the report. The Treasurer 
General and the President General explained that 
the report as of March 31, represented receipts at 
their peak, and that these funds as now reported 
must carry the Society for one full year. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mrs. 
John S. Heaume, read the report of that committee. 


Report of Finance Committee 


Madam President General and Members of the 

National Board of Management: 

As Chairman of the Finance Committee, I have 
the following report to submit. From January Ist 
to April Ist, vouchers have been approved to the 
amount of $144,964.89, of which $41,139.58 repre- 
sents contributions received for Approved Schools 
and Americanism; $6,524.98 for Historical Re- 
search; $9,048.55 for Student Loans; $1,026.94 
for Conservation; $17.50 for Relief. 

Following are the largest disbursements: 
Clerical service $22,164.76 


Madam President General and Members of the 

National Board of Management: 

The Auditing Committee met on April 13th and 
examined the Treasurer General’s accounts for 
January, February and March. They were in 
agreement with the statements of the American 
Audit Company. 

Apecaipe H. Sisson, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Sisson moved The acceptance of the Audit- 
ing Committee report, carrying with it the reports 
of the Treasurer General and the Finance Commit- 
tee. Seconded by Mrs. Steele. Carried. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Frank Leon Nason, 
read her report. 


Report of Registrar General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 


I have the honor to submit the following report 


Magazine : 12,719.37 of the work of this office since my last report: 
Services of Superintendent, Manager soa ca Number of applications verified ......... 1,375 

and employees 11,788.63 Number of supplementals verified 320 
Expense of National Defense Committee 4,247.65 Total number of papers verified 1.695 
Expense at Angel and Ellis Islands 1,722.40 Papers returned unverified: 2838 . 
Printing 5 editions of D. A. R. Manuals 6,901.04 Originals F 19 
Printing Lineage Books, vols. 165-166 2,230.20 Supplementals ees San 18 
Repairs to Memorial Continental Hall 4,906.17 New records verified nee. 
2,038.54 Permits issued for official insignias ...... 115 

ensions for Real Daughters, nurses Permits issued for miniature insignias... 142 
Permits issued for ancestral bars ......... 344 
Insignia for Honorary Presidents Gen- ’ ISABELLE C. Nason, 

1,242.00 Registrar General, N.S. D. A. R. 
Expense of 48th Congress 1,671.27 Mrs. Nason moved That the 1,375 applicants 


Juuia D. Heaume, 
Chairman. 


whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the National 


Society. Seconded by Mrs. Schermerhorn. Carried. } 

The Chairman of the Auditing Committee, Mrs. Mrs. Nason stated this number to be three more a 
Vinton Earl Sisson, read the report of that com. than this time last year. ~ ‘ 
mittee. The Treasurer General, Miss Schwarzwaelder, 4 


| 


[ 10 


moved That 183 former members be reinstated. 
Seconded by Mrs. Herrin. Carried. Miss Schwarz- 
waelder stated the Society had lost by death, 
411; resigned, 344; and that this was the greatest 
number reinstated from February to April any 
time since 1929. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. George 
D. Schermerhorn, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 
The Organizing Secretary General herewith sub- 
mits the following statistical report: 
Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing members-at-large are presented for con- 
firmation, as Organizing Regents: 
Mrs. Minnie Wetmore Hevener, Laguna Beach, 
California 
Mrs. Bertha Fowler Sharpe, Newington, Con- 
necticut 
Mrs. Mary Lord Hudson, Seaford, Delaware 
Mrs. Louise Allen Farrell, Troy, North Carolina 
Mrs. Mattie Mizell Dunstan, Windsor, North 
Carolina 
The Organizing Regencies of the following have 
expired by time limitation: 
Mrs. Clara Ritchey Wandling, Kansas City, 
Missouri 
Miss Elizabeth Wren Coward, Fountain, North 
Carolina 
The Eagle Rock Chapter of Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, found it necessary to take out incorporation 
papers according to the laws of the State, and wish 
: the approval of the National Board for this action. 
=7 The Darien Chapter at Darien, Wisconsin, re- 
Aer quests permission through their State Regent, to 
oo change the name of the chapter to Philip Allen, 
because of his prominence in their city. 
The Thomson Chapter at Thomson, Georgia, re- 


change the name of the Chapter to Captain John 

Wilson. 

The Hawthorne Trail Chapter at Pelham, Geor- 

gia, through their State Regent, requests official 

disbandment. 

The Vinton Chapter at Vinton, Iowa, has met all 
requirements according to our National By-Laws 

and is now presented for confirmation. 


Hazev F. SCHERMERHORN, 
} Organizing Secretary General, 


Mrs. Schermerhorn moved The confirmation of 
the five organizing regents; the change of name of 
the Darien Chapter at Darien, Wisconsin, to Philip 
Allen; the change of name of the Thomson Chap- 
ter at Thomson, Georgia, to Capt. John Wilson; 
the disbandment of the Hawthorne Trail Chapter 
at Pelham, Georgia, and the confirmation of the 
Vinton Chapter at Vinton, lowa. Seconded by 
Mrs. Nason. Carried. 
Discussion followed as to the right of a chapter 
to incorporate in order to hold property, and the 
President General read the ruling of the National 
Board of Management, April 16, 1921, covering 
the situation: 

“That any State wishing to incorporate under 
the laws of that state and in conformance with 
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the Constitution of the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, be permitted to 
do so.” Miss Street of Connecticut moved That 
the ruling of April 16, 1921, in regard to incorpora- 
tion of State Societies be amended by inserting the 
words “or chapter” after the word “state” in the 
first line. Seconded by Mrs. Turner. Carried, 

The Historian General, Mrs. Leland Stanford 
Duxbury, read her report. 


Report of Historian General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 


The report of the Historian General must neces. 
sarily be an informal one at this time because she 
does not wish to reiterate many of the items of 
interest which will be contained in her report to 
the Continental Congress next Tuesday morning. 

I believe that you as members of the National 
Board are fully cognizant of the setup of His. 
torical Research at the present time and that you 
have cooperated with your state historians and 
chapter regents in the furtherance of this work. 
The reports of the fine work accomplished during 
this past year prove that there has been a united 
concentrated effort to advance the first object of 
our National Society. I am firmly of the belief 
that even though our founders recognized the im- 
portance of the acquisition and protection of his- 
torjeal spots avd the erection of monuments and 
of the preservation of documents, relics, and ree- 
ords of individual Revolutionary soldiers and 
patriots, it was not their intention to divorce 
the educational nor patriotic objects of our Society 
from the first object but rather to combine all three 
in one policy and ideal. 

I wish to speak of the survey which has been 
made by the seven Vice-Chairmen of the His- 
torical Research Committee, who were appointed 
by our President General to assist in the Historical 
Program. I hold in my hand a voluminous file 
of the activities of these splendid women and of 
course time does not permit me to go into the 
details of their report. I am grateful to them for 
their interest and cooperation and feel that the 
National Society will be benefited by having on 
file in the office of the Historican General these 
papers which contain a resume of the work done 
by Federal Agencies during the past year in his 
torical research. 

May I take this opportunity of speaking to you 
of the splendid work of Dr. Lida Earhart, who at 
the request of our President General, has been 
directing her efforts in a most thorough search of 
the founding of our Society and preparing the 
biographies of the four founders and of each of 
the Presidents General. We must be grateful to 
Dr. Earhart for her diligence and thoroughness in 
the compilation of this work. For the present 
these histories will be placed in the Filing and 
Lending Bureau and can be secured for chapter 
programs. The Historian General feels that these 
papers will become of inestimable value in the 
future and suggests that they be printed in pam- 
phlet or book form at some future time. 

The State Historians have sent in the following 
state guides to the office of the Historian General: 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer 
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sey, North Dakota, South Dakota, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Minnesota. 

AJ] persons interested in historical research are 
cordially invited to attend the meeting which is 
planned for Wednesday, April 19th at 4:00 p. 
in the National Board Room, Memorial Contine oe 
Hall. We plan to have an informal meeting and 
hope that an exchange of ideas from many states 
and persons will benefit all in the preparation of 
the program of activities for next year. 

Especially I wish to emphasize Item 10 in the 
projects which were outlined in the brochure of 
national work which was sent to every chapter 
regent in July of last year. So much can be ac- 
complished in the organization of these small read- 
ing groups. I suggest that no formal organization 
be attempted but they be kept strictly on a friendly 
social basis, so that many persons, members and 
non-members, may enjoy the history of our country 
in an informal beneficial way. In our office we 
have compiled lists of suggested reading for these 
groups, although we realize quite well that state 
and even local history might prove interesting to 
study groups. Please feel free to consult the office 
of Historian General for suggestions for reading 
material. May I suggest that the study of antique 
furniture, old glassware, costumes, etc., might be 
of interest to many. 

It was my privilege to attend two dedicatory 
services at Valley Forge Memorial Chapel on 
Thursday of this week. At 11 o'clock in the 
morning, Nebraska Daughters dedicated their bell 
in the Washington Memorial National Carillon, 
having collected the necessary $650 since last 
September. At 1 p. m. the presentation of the 
South Carolina bell took place and members of 
the National Board and guests were present at 
these delightful ceremonies. I wish to announce 
that on April 23rd at 1:00 p. m. the states of Ver- 
mont and Kansas will dedicate their bells at Valley 
Forge and the State of Washington will place its 
flag in the Washington Memorial Chapel. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all to attend these 
dedications. 


Lucitte Brown Duxeury, 
Historian General, N.S. D. A. R. 


The Librarian General, Mrs. Vinton Earl Sisson, 
read her report. 


Report of Librarian General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Managers: 


Your Librarian General is pleased to report that 
since February Ist 264 books, 107 pamphlets and 
56 manuscripts have been added to the Library. 

The State Societies of Montana and Wyoming 
have presented their bookplates to be pasted in 
gifts from their members. This leaves only four 
states lacking bookplates. 

The District of Columbia Library Committee 
continues its helpful interest in our needs. In ad- 
dition to this Committee, I wish especially to thank 
the Misses Altha and Anne Coons, Mrs. G. M. 
Brumbaugh and Mrs. Rex Rhoades for their valu- 
able assistance in indexing books. 

Following is the list of books, pamphlets and 
manuscripts added since the last report: 


BOOKS 
ALABAMA 


History of Eufaula. E. P. 
brake Chapter. 


Smartt. 1930. From Cane- 


Following 2 books from Alabama D. A. ? 
History of Jackson County. J. R. Pohl 1935.0 
History of Northern Alabama. 1888. . 


ARKANSAS 


Following 5 books from Arkansas D. A. R.: 
yaaa and Historical Memoirs of Northeast Arkansas. 


“The Mid-South and Its Builders. C. P. J. Mooney. 1920. 

100 Years of Fayetteville, 1828-1928. W. S. Campbell. 

Johnson County, First Hundred Years. E. M. Langford. 
1921. 

History of Arkansas. Vol. 1. J. Hallum. 1887. 

History of Lawrence, Jackson, Independence and Stone 
gg of the Third Judicial District. S$. W. Stockard. 

wt Colonel Martin Pickett Chapter, through Ar- 

Dd. 


(Wilson). 
Wilson. 
R. 


through Arkansas 


Presbyterian Family 
From Miss Clara B. Eno, 

oe Tales of Eureka Springs and Carroll County. C. 
Pinkley-Call. 1930. From the author through Arkansas 
D. A. R. 


Following 5 books from the author, Mr. Fred W. med 
and Little Rock Chapter, through Arkansas D. A. R. 

Little Adventures in Newspaperdom. 1922 

History of the Arkansas Press for a hundred years or more. 

Rhymeries. 1934, 

Poets and Poetry of Arkansas. 1933. 

Albert Pike, Biography. 1928. 

History of Lawrence County. 1936. From the author, Mr. 
Walter E. McLeod, through Arkansas D. A. R. 

Biographical and Historical Memoirs of Eastern Arkansas. 
1890. From Little Rock, Captain Basil Gaither, Centennial 
and Gilbert Marshall Chapters, through Arkansas D . 

History of the Arkansas Federation of Women's Clubs, 
1897-1934. From Miss Clara B. Eno. 


Following 2 books from Sacramento Chapter: 
History of Sacramento County. G. Walter Reed. 1923. 
Illustrated History of Sacramento County. W. J. Davis. 


Following 5 books from California D. A. R.: 

Illustrated History of San Joaquin County. 1890. 

History of Amador County, with Illustrations and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Its Prominent Men and Pioneers. 1881. 

Memorial and Biographical History of Northern California. 
891. 


History of the State of California and Biographical Record 
of Oakland and Environs. 2 vols. J. M. Guinn. 1907. 

History of the Counties of Fresno, Tulare and Kern. 1892. 
From Berkeley Hills Chapter. 

History of Orange County. S. Armor. 1921. 
Ana and Berkeley Hills Chapters. 

Frank Miller of Mission Inn. Z. Gale. 1938. From the 
Study Group Committee on National Defense through Patriotic 
Education, Aurantia Chapter. 


From Santa 


Cotorapo 


History of Some of the Pioneers of Colorado. L. Shaw. 
1909. From Fort Vasquez Chapter. 


Con NECTICUT 


Following 3 books from Connecticut D. A. R.: 

Narrative of Jonathan Rathbun, with Accurate Accounts of 
the Capture of Groton Fort, the Massacre That Followed and 
the Sacking and Burning of New London, September 6, 1781, 
by the British Forces, under the Command of the Traitor 
Benedict Arnold. R. Avery & S. Hempstead. 

Windham County Business Directory. S.J. Lee. 1861. 

Newbury-Brookfield. E. C. Hawley. 

Following 2 books from Mrs. George J. Francis, 
Wadsworth Chapter: 

Descendants of Robert Francis 
Francis. 1906. 

Record of the George Washington Bicentennial Year Activi- 
ties in Durham and Wallingjord. 

Following 2 books from Green Woods Chapter: 

Washington's Journey Through Litchfield County, En Route 
from Tappan, New York, to Hartford, Connecticut, September 
18, 1780-September 25, 1780. E. K. Rossiter. 

The Litchfield County Regiment. D. L. Vaill. 1908. 


through 


of Wethersfield. C. E. 


Sixty Years History of Summerfield Methodist Episcopal 
Church of New Haven. 
Lear Chapter. 


P. W. Stoddard. 1931. From Eve 


. 
i 
mn 


Tercentenary Pictorial and History of the Lower Naugatuck 
Valley. L. T. Molloy. 1935. From Agnes Dickinson Lee 
Chapter. 

Old Houses of the Ancient 
M. E. Perkins. 1895. 


Town of Norwich, 1660-1800. 
From Sarah Whitman Hooker Chapter. 


District or Cotumaia 


Resolutions, Laws and Ordinances related to pay, half 
pay, commutation of half pay, bounty lands and other 
promises made by Congress to the officers and soldiers of 
Revolution; to the settlement of the accounts between the 

= United States and the Several States, and to founding the 


Revolutionary Debt. 1838. From Miss Katherine Elwes 
Thomas, through Mary Washington Chapter. 
Battles of the American Revolution, 1775-1781. H. B. 


Carrington, 1876. From Mrs. 
John Donelson Chapter. 
History of Emporia and Lyon County 


Ada Ferguson, through Col. 


(Kansas). L. M. 


French. 1929. From Miss Martha B. McCabe. through 
Colonel John Donelson Chapter. 

Minor Sketches of Major Folk and Where They Sleep; 
The Old Masonic Burying Ground, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
From Emily Nelson Chapter. 

David Lawrence Pierson, 1865-1938. From Mrs. David 


Lawrence Pierson. 
i Hosea Ballou. O. F. Safford. 1889. 
Waterman, through Columbia Chapter. 
Family Memorials and Recollections, or Aunt Mary's Patch- 
work, M. Coates. 1885. From Mary Washington Chapter. 
Records of New Kent County Virginia. Vol. 1. 1938. 
Compiled and presented by Martha Washington Chapter. 
Report of the National Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution, 1890-1897. From Mrs. Lisle A. Lipscomb, Re- 
gent of Ann Hill Chapter. 
Following 3 volumes from D. C. D. A. R.: 
History and Genealogies of the Powells in 
Powell. 1935. 
Washington, Past and Present. J. C. 
1930. 


From Mrs. Jason 


America. C. S. 


Proctor. 2 vols. 


Fioripa 
- Hernando De Soto, Conquistador. E. McF. Keebler. From 
De Soto Chapter. 
ILLINOIS 
Wau-Bun, the Early Day in the North-West. Mrs. J. H. 


Kinzie. 1856. From General Henry Dearborn Chapter. 


Genealogical Notes of the Carpenter Family. E. S. Walker. 
1907. From Springfield Chapter. 

Following 2 books from Mrs. Rose Duncan Campbell, 
through Chicago Chapter: 

Life of General Francis Marion. FP. Horry & M. L. 


Weems. 
History of the Disciples of Christ in Illinois, 1819-1914, 
N. S. Haynes. 15 
Ottawa: Old and "New, 1823-1914. 
Gilman Farrar of Illini Chapter. 
Chicago and Its Distinguished Citizens, or the Progress of 
Forty Years. D. W. Wood. 1881. 
Following 2 books from Illinois D. A. 
Portrait and Biographical Album of Vermilion County. 
1889 
Commemorative Portrait and Biographical Record of Kane 
and Kendall Counties. 


From Mrs. Georgia 


INDIANA 


Following 2 books from Indiana D. A. R. 
Lantz Family Record. W. Lantz. 1931, 


Genealogy of the Lefferts Family, 1650-1878. TT. G. 
Bergen. 1878. 
Kansas 
History of Kansas. N. L. Prentis. 1909. From Kansas 
State Library, through Kansas D. A. 
Kentucky 
Following 14 books from Kentucky D. A. R.: 
McKees of Virginia and Kentucky. G. W. McKee. 1890. 


Lewisiana: or, The Lewis Letter. By the Lewis League. 
Vols. 1-13. 


Louisiana 


Following 2 books from Louisiana D. A. R.: 


New Orleans and Environs. B. M. Norman. 1845. 


New Orleans City Guide, American Guide Series. 1938. 
Maine 
Cumberland County Biographical Review. 18%. From 


“ Francis Dighton Williams Chapter. 


MaryYLanpD 


Bicentenary Celebration of the Birth of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, 1737-1937, J. H. Searff. From Old Kent Chapter. 
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Four Years in the Saddle. C. H. 
Mrs. Lawrence Fox, through Baltimore Chapter. 

My Maryland. J. M. Gambrill. From Mrs. J. Alan Massey 
through Baltimore Chapter. 

The Constitution of the State of Maryland. 1851. 
Mrs. B. K. Purdum through Baltimore Chapter. 

Shipleys of Maryland. 1937. From Mrs. Arthur M. Ship. 
ley through Baltimore Chapter. 

John Hanson of Mulberry Grove. J. 
From Dorset Chapter. 

Out of the Running. G. G. Hoopes. 1939. From Miss 
Ella and Miss Blanche Hoopes in honor of their sister, Miss 
G. Gertrude Hoopes, the author, through Baltimore Chapter. 
Following 3 books from Dr. Esther Dole, through Maryland 

A. R. 


Gilmor. 1866. From 


From 


B. Kremer. 1938, 


D. 
W ashington City to Mount Vernon. 
Year Books of the American Clan Gregor Society. 
1935. 


1929 and 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Narrative History of South Scituate-Norwell. J. 
1938. From Chief Justice Cushing Chapter. 


F. Merritt. 


Alonzo Potter Family. Potter. 1923. From Old 
Belfry Chapter. 
Vital Records of Dorchester, 1826-1849. 1905. From Miss 


Louise Lovell. 
Stowell Genealogy. C. H. Stowell. 1912. From Mrs, 
Walter E. Morse, Regent of Lydia Darrah Chapter. 
Commemorative of Calvin and Luther Blanchard, Acton 
Minute-Men, 1775. A. S. Hudson. 1899. From Miss Vir. 
ginia A. Sanderson, Regent of Old Concord Chapter. 
Webster Scrap-Book, 1832-1932. From General Ebenezer 
Learned Chapter. 
Following 5 books from Massachusetts D. A. R.: 
Descendants of Peter Garland, Mariner, Admitted Resident 


of Charleston, Massachusetts Bay, in 1637. J. G. Garland. 
1897. 

Survey of the Ishams in England and America. H. W. 
Brainard. 1938. 


Story of Colonial Lancaster. M. F. Safford. 1937. 

Genealogy of Some of the Descendants of Thomas Barrett, 
Sen., of Braintree, 1635. W. Barrett. 1888 

Angient Landma’:s of Plymouth. W. T. Davis. 


MICHIGAN 
History of St. Joseph County. 2 vols. H. G. Cutler. From 
Abiel Fellows Chapter. 
History of the Churches in West Dearborn. 1938. From 


Colonel Joshua Howard Chapter. 


Missouri 
Following 4 volumes from Nancy Hunter Chapter: 
St. Vincent's, R. C. Baptisms, 1827-1878, Cape Girardeau. 


St. Vincent's, R. C. Burials, 1837-1885, Cape Girardeau. 


St. Vincent's, R. C. Marriages 1827-1930, Cape Girardeau. 


MONTANA 


History of the township of Mount Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania. S. Whaley. 1856. From Mrs. 
State Librarian Montana D. A. R. 

Vigilante Days and Ways. N. P. Langford. 
Mrs. L. D. Smith. 

In the Land of Chinook, or the Story of Blaine County. 
A. J. Noyes. 1917. From Mrs. Ruth A. Middleton through 
Assinniboine Chapter. 


Wayne County, 
Laura Holker, 


1912. From 


NEBRASKA 


Pioneer Stories of Custer County. E. R. Purcell. 1936. 


From Nebraska D. A. R. 
New Hampsnire 


Colonial Meeting-Houses of New Hampshire. E. A. Speare. 
1938. From Colonel Samuel Ashley Chapter, in memory of 
Mrs. Mary Austin Tyler. 

Ecclesiastical Records of Epsom, New Hampshire, 1761-1774. 
P. Hammond. 1939. From Rumford Chapter through Mrs. 
Annie W. Carroll, delegate of 1939, in honor of Mrs. Will F. 
Nelson, Regent, and Miss Priscilla Hammond, Compiler. 

New England Parish Families, Descendants of John Parish 
of Groton, Massachusetts, and Preston, Connecticut. R. 
Parish. 1938. From New Hampshire D. A. 


New Jersey 
Friends in Burlington. A. M. Gummere. 1884. From Mrs. 
Anna W. Huelings Lippincott, through Moorestown Chapter. 
New Mexico 


McKean Genealogies, 
Keans or McKeens in America to the Present 
McKean. 1902. From New Mexico D. A. R. 


From the Early Settlement of Me- 
Time. C. 
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New York 


Sgventh Annual Report on the Progress of the Topograph- 
- Survey of the Adirondack Region of New York to the 
Year 1879. V. Colvin. 1880. From Ondawa-Cambridge Chap- 
ter. 
Noutw CaRouina 


Annals of Caldwell County. W. W. 
Ninian Beall Chapter. 


Seott. From Colonel 


Onto 


Follow ng 2 books from Mariemont Chapter: 

The Hesperian Tree, An Annual of the Ohio Valley, 1900. 
J. J, Piatt. 

Centennial of Columbus and 
Vol. 1. W. Taylor. 1909. 

History of py 5 vols. C. B. Galbreath. 1925. 
Mrs. Charles B. Galbreath, through Ann 
Chapter. 

The Ohio Gateway. D. E. Crouse. 1938. From Mrs. Clark 
K. Hunsicker, through Pickaway Plains Chapter. 

Genealogy of the Descendants of Frederick and Mary Eliza- 
beth Peery Miller. J. P. Miller. 1913. From Mrs. A. M. 
Spinning, through Lagonda Chapter. 

History of North Central Ohio, Embracing Richland, Ash- 
land, Wayne, Medina, Lorain, Huron and Knox Counties. 
W. A. Duff. 3 vols. 1931. From Mrs. Millicent Coe Andress 
through Sarah Coups Chapter. 

Historical Collections of Ohio. 2 vols. H. 
From Bellefontaine Chapter. 

Missouri Hand-Book. N. H. Parker. 1865. 
Clifford Pohl, Regent of Mariemont Chapter. 

History of the Day, Austin, Root, Reunions, 1636-1930. 
From Mrs. Charles J. Crehore, through Elyria Chapter. 

The Book of the American's Creed. 1921. From Cincinnati 
Chapter. 

Toledo Centennial, 1837-1937. From Fort Industry Chapter. 

Memorial Record of Licking County. 1894. From Granville 
Chapter. 

The Lyles of Washington County, Pennsylvania. A. D. 
White. 1934. From Mrs, Arthur Courtney, through Jared 
Mansfield Chapter. 

Following 9 volumes from Ohio D. A. 

Historical Collections of Coshocton County, 
E. Hunt. 1876. 

Standard History of Stark County. 3 vols. J. H. Lehman. 

State Centenn al History. 2 vols. R. H. Rerick. 1902. 

Pioneer Records and Reminiscences of the Early Settlers 
and Settlement of Ross County. 1. J. Finley and R. Putnam. 
1871. 

Warren County. L. H. Everts. 1875. 

Directory of Preble County, 1875. 1875. 


Franklin County. 
From 


Simpson Davis 


Howe. 1902. 


From Mrs. 


1764-1876. W. 


OKLAHOMA 


eo s of Oklahoma. Vol. 1. 1921-23. From Oklahoma 
A. R 
Story of Oklahoma City. 


A. C. Scott. 1939. 
homa City Chapter. 


From Okla- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Nine Generations of the Flocks in the United States of 
America and Canada. From Mrs. Mary Lewis Newell. 

History of Valley Forge. H. Woodman. 1922. From Miss 
Mary B. Peirce through Philadelphia Chapter. 

History of the Rocky Spring Church and Centennial Anni- 
versary Addresses, August 23, 1894. S. S. Wylie and A. N. 
Pomeroy. 1895. From Franklin County Chapter. 


Ruopve Istanp 
Briggs Family Records. W. L. Holman. 1931. 
Frank W. Westcott. 
Following 4 books from Rhode Island D. A. R.: 


a wid of New England. R. H. Howard and H. E. Crocker, 


Toba Paul Jones and His Ancestry. 
Branch. 1927. 


Donald Family, with Notes on Related Families. 
1906. 


From Mrs. 


W. R. Jones and J. G. 
D. Gordon. 


Brief Genealogy of the Descendants of William Hutchinson 
and Thomas Oliver. W. H. Whitmore. 1865. 


TENNESSEE 


Following 10 volumes from Tennessee D. A. R.: 

Blount County, Entry Taker’s Book, 1824-1826. 

Franklin County, Will Book, Vols. 1-2, 1808-1876. 

Coffee County, Court Minutes, Vol. 1, 1836-1841. 

Hamblen County, Record Books A, B and C, Westminster 
and St. Paul’s Presbyterian Churches, 1818-1875 

Knox County, Estate Book, Vol. 2, 1812-1819. 

Roane County, Revolutionary War Pension 
1793-1855 

Rutherford County, Wills and Settlements, Vol. 7, 1827-30. 


Applications, 
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Sequatchie County, Tombstone Inscriptions, 


Washington County, Tax List, 1814-1819. 
Williamson County, Marriage Licenses, 1800-1837. 


1834-1937. 


Texas 


Into the West. 1938. Compiled and presented by Mrs. 
Mary Honeyman Ten Eyck Turner. 

History of Coleman County. B. G. Gay. 
Day Padgett. 

History of Van Zandt County. W 
Dr. Virginia Spates. 

Young County History and Biography. 
From Mrs. George T. Spears. 

Following 6 books from Texas D. A. : 

Centennial History of ————- County. . B. Hohes. 1936. 

History of Parker County. G. A. liond and V. M. Rob- 
erts. 1937. 

History of Jack County. T. F. Horton. 

The Cavalcade of Jackson County. 1. T. Taylor. 

It Occurred in Kimble, O. C. Fisher. 1937. 

History of Coryell County. F. E. Simmons, 1936. 


From Mrs. Willie 


. Manning. 1919. From 


C. J. Crouch. 1937. 


Vermont 


Old New England Churches. E. Lathrop. 1938. 
Berenice R. Tuttle. 

Descendants of Lewis Hart and Anne Elliott. J. 
rence. 1923. 
Chapter. 

Historical Register of Officers of the Continental Army Dur- 
ing the War of the Revolution, April 1775, to December 1783, 
F. B. Heitman. 1914. From Lake St. Catherine Chapter. 

The Lenz Family, History of the American Branch. Estab- 
lished at Stone Arabia, New York, in 1854. F.K. Lenz. 1937. 
From Marquis de Lafayette and Rebecca Hastings Chapters. 


From Miss 


S. Tor- 
From Mrs. C. R. Arkinson and Brattleboro 


Vincinta 


Historical Sketch of Snowville. W. R. Hundley. 1932. 
From Colonel William Christian Chapter. 

History and Register of Ancestors and Members of the So- 
ciety of The Colonial Dames of America in the State of Vir- 
ginia, 1892-1930. 1930. From Dorothea Henry Chapter. 

Following 4 books from Virginia D. A. R.: 

Historical Register of Virginians in the Revolution, Soldiers, 
Sailors, Marines, 1775-1783. J. H. Gwathmey. 1938. 

Throckmorton Family in England and the United States. 
C. W. Throckmorton. 1930, 

Descendants of Peregrine White, Son of William and 
Susanna (Fuller) White, 1620-1939. R. R. White. 1939. 

Family of John Stephen Conrad, Sr., and Allied Families. 
F. W. Coffman. 1939. 

WasHINCTON 


Marcus Whitman, M.D., Pioneer and Martyr. 
1937. From Mary Ball Chapter. 

Indian and White in the Northwest; or, 
Catholicity in Montana. L. B. Palladino. 1894. 
Reed Chapter. 


C. M. Drury. 


4 History of 
From Esther 


West Vincinia 


Proceedings of the Thirty-third Annual State oy 
. 


West Virginia D. A. R. 1938. From West Virgin'a D. 


Wisconsin 


Forebears and Descendants of Michael and Eve Breon Roush. 
1938, From the compilers, Mary E. B. Coons, Jessie E. 
Rough and Lucy M. Roush 

Old Green Bay. 1899. From Mrs. J. A. Bronson. 


Orner Sources 


Historical Landmarks of New Rochelle (New York). M. 
Seacord and W. S. Hadaway. 1938. From Officers and Dives. - 
tors of the New Rochelle Trust Company. 

Burial Hill, Plymouth, Massachusetts. B. Drew. 

Catalogue of the Genealogical Library of the Late Samuel 
S. Purple, M.D. 

Ketcham and Kutch Families. M. H. Kutch. 1939. 

Gill Abstracts from Records in Southern States, and Genea- 
logical Notes. Compiled and presented by Eva Turner Clark. 

The New Bethel Sesquicentennial, 1782-1932. From Mrs. 
Reeve Murphy Ball. 

Moore and Allied Families. L. E. and A. L. 
1938. From Mr. Edward S. and Mr. Paul Moore. 

Pefley—Pefly—Pefley Families in America and Allied 
Families, 1729-1938. From the author, Miss May M. Frost. 

Frances Willard of Evanston. L. J. Trowbridge. 1938. 

Pioneer Girl, 
Judson. 1939. 

Following book for review: 

The Demarest Family; David Des Marest of the French 
Patent on the Hackensack and His Descendants. M. A. and 
W. H. S. Demarest. 1938. 


de Forest. 


The Early Life of Frances Willard, C. 1. 


7 
a4 
:| 
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Robert Gordon Cousins. J. A. Swisher. 1938. 
Ancestors of Arthur Orison Dillon and His Poems. 
Dillon. 1927 

Keese Pemily History 
W. T. Keese. 1911. 


A. O. 


and Genealogy from 1690 to 1911. 


The Honorable Jonathan Jackson and Hannah (Tracy) 
Jackson, Their Ancestors and Descendants. E. C. and J. J. 
Putnam. 1907. 

William West of Scituate, Rhode Island. G. M. West. 1919. 


Following 19 volumes purchased from Hugh Vernon Wash- 
ington Fund: 


Abstracts of Land Grant Surveys, 1761-1791. P. C. Kaylor 
and G. W. Chappelear. 

Notes on the Origin and History of Galt Families. H. S. 
Galt. 1938. 

Alabama Records, Madison County. Vol. 1. K. P. Jones 


1934. 
Bethel Church Register, Tuscaloosa 
K. P. Jones and P. J. Gandrud. 1938. 


and P. J, Gandrud. 
Alabama Records, 
County. Vol. 50. 


Alabama Records, Talladega County. Vol. 51. K. P. Jones 
and P. J. Gandrud. 1938. 
Old King William Homes and Families. FP. N. Clarke. 


1897. 

Wills, Administrations and Marriages, 
Virginia, 1759-1800, J. H. S. King. 1939. 
Descendants of Thomas Whittier. Section 4. 

The Stones of Poynton Manor. H. W. Newman. 1937. 
Magruder’s Maryland Colonial Abstracts, 1772-1774. Vol. 
1939. 


Fauquier County, 


Marriage Records of Allen County, Kentucky, 1815-1865. 
O. A. Willoughby. 1938. 
Pioneer Families of the Midwest. B. L. Walden. 1939. 


History of the Pioneer Families of Missouri. 
and R. Rose. 1876. Reprint 1935. 

John Valentine, Progenitor of the Valentine Family in New 
England and Man of Mark in Boston. W. V. Alexander. 1937. 
History of the Cobb Family, Part 4, Boston Family. P. L. 
Cobb. 1923. 

Memoir of Colonel Joshua Fry. FP. Slaughter. 1880. 

18th Century Records of the Portion of Dutchess County, 
New York, that Was Included in Rombout Precinct and the 
Original Town of Fishkill. W. W. Reese. —— of the 
Dutchess County Historical Socie ty Vol. 


. S. Bryan 


Alabama Records. Vol. 56. K. P. Jones a P. J. Gandrud. 
1939, 
Alabama Records. Vol. 57. K. P. Jones and P. J. Gandrud. 
19389, 
PAMPHLETS 


Connecricut 


Manual of the New Haven East Consociation with Historical 
Sketches of Churches and Their Pastors, 1709-1893. 1913. 
From Agnes Dickinson Lee Chapter. 

Thirty Years’ Pastorate; An Historical Address By Reverend 
George Herbert Johnson in First Congregational Church, New 
Milford, March 13, 1938. From Mrs. Homer B. Waller. 
Following 6 pamphlets from Connecticut D. A. R. 

History of Cromwell. M. S. Dudley. 1880. 

Major Timothy Hatch, of Hartford, and His Descendants. 
E. H. Fletcher. 1879. 

Thomas Maskell of Simsbury, Connecticut, His Son, Thomas, 
of Greenwich, New Jersey, and Some of Their Descendants. 
F. D. Andrews. 1927. (2 copies.) 

The Family Ancestors and Descendants of Captain John 
French of Stoughton, Massachusetts. S. French. 1870. 


District or CoLumata 


The Whitehills 
From Mrs. 
ter. 
Record of Names of Passengers on the Good Ship “*May- 
flower,’ December 1620. H. Folger. From Mrs. E. Nelson 
Dingley. 

Descendants of Leonard and Susanna (Dickinson) Goodrich. 
2nd Edition. F. L. D. Goodrich. 1938. From Mrs. Leon D. 
Philibert through Continental Dames Chapter. 

Descendants of Leonard and Susanna (Dickinson) Goodrich. 
2nd Edition. F. L. D. Goodrich. 1938. From Mrs. Robert 
E. Fugitt through Continental Dames Chapter. 

The Coolbaugh Family in America, 1686-1938. E. C. Hoag- 
land. 1938. From D. C. D. A. R. 

Following 2 pamphlets from Mary Washington Chapter: 
Genealogy of the Ball and Weston Families. J. E. B. Jewett. 
1807. 

Descendants of John Foreman Who Settled in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, About 1685. W. P. Forman. 1885. 


(Pennsylvania). S. Evans. 
through Dorothy Hancock Chap- 


of Lancaster 
Dora A. Padgett, 


Grorcia 
Preserving Southern History Material; An Address Before 
the Southern Club of Columbia University, July 31, 1923, By 
William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Education. From Nancy 


SUPPLEMENT TO NATIONAL 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


ILLINoIs 


The Dyer Settlement, Fort Seybert Massacre, Fort Seybert, 
West Virginia. M. L. K. Talbot. From Mrs. Florence M, 
Strawn. 

Family Record of Jesse Smith and Nancy Hendricks Byers 
Smith. L. LeRoy Smith. 1905. From Mrs. Harry G. Cook, 
Regent of Chapter. 


Louisiana 


Notes from the History of Madison Parish. 
1927. From Tallulah Chapter. 


W. M. Mu rphy. 


MAINe 


Gouldsboro, 
From Colonel Dummer Sewal! Chapter, 


Be Annual Reunion of the Tracy Family, 
. B. Tracy. 1899. 


MARYLAND 


German New River Settlement, Virginia. U.S. A. Heavener, 
From Janet Montgomery Chapter, through Genealogical Ree. 
ords Committee. 

Diary of Tench Francis 
Samuel Chase Chapter. 

Following 8 pamphlets presented by Nanticoke Chapter in 
honor of the Regent, Mrs. Madora Turpin Dashiell : 

1820 Census Reports of Bedford, Dickson, Giles. 
Jackson, Robertson, Wayne aad White Counties, 
M. L. Houston. 1934-36. 


Tilghman. A. J. Hanna. From 


Hardin, 
Tennessee. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Grove, South 
From Massa- 


The Howe Family Gathering, at Harmony 
Framingham, August 31, 1871. E. Nason. 1871. 
chusetts D. A. R. 

The First School-House Flag. 1912. 
Palmer, Regent of Ausotunnoog Chapter. 

Wakefield, How the 1000 Year Old Name Came from Over- 


From Mrs. John 


Seas to the Town on the Quannapowitt. F. W. Young. From 
Miss Blanche Mansfield Sanborn. 
o MICHIGAN 
Following 19 pamphlets from Michigan D. A. R.: 
The Detroit Society Genealogical Research Bulletin. Vol. 1. 


Nos. 1-12. 1937-38. 

The Detroit Society Genealogical Research 
2. Nos. 1-6. 1938-39. 

List of Charter Members, Constitution and By-Laws, 
Society for Genealogical Research. 


Magazine. Vol. 


Detroit 


New Hampsaire 
Old Landmarks of Lisbon, Sugar Hill, Franconia, Landaf, 
Lyman. 1938. Compiled and presented by Gunthwaite Chap- 
ter. 
New Hampshire Daughters of the American Revolution Year 
Book, 1938-39. From New Hampshire D. A. R 


NortH CaRroLina 


Colonel Thomas Wade. W. K. Goggan. 
Wade and Craighead-Dunlap Chapters. 


From Thomas 


Onto 


Following 4 pamphlets from Hannah Emerson Dustin Chap- 
ter: 

100th Anniversary Ostrander Presbyterian Church. 

130th Anniversary Plain City Church. 

Ist Hundred Years, Ist Presbyterian Church, 
1829-1929. J. H. Kinkade. 

Proceedings of the Ohio 
Vel. 

Old Homes of Norwalk. 
Sally DeForest Chapter. 

Genealogy and Pioneer Incidents of Pennsylvania Families, 
Blair, Culbertson, Lusk, McMahan, Murray, McKinley, Reed, 
and Shepards of Massachusetts. From Miss Bertha E. Shepard, 
through Elyria Chapter. 

Calkins Genealogy. From the compiler, Mrs. 
through Elyria Chapter. 

History of Mansfield. From Jared Mansfield Chapter. 

Reminiscing Among Hills and Vales of Lower Little Miami. 
R. Kaiser. 1939. From Miss Ramona Kaiser, through Marie- 
mont Chapter. 

By the Big Spring. 
From Miss Margaret Thomas, 


Maysville, 
Presbyterian Historical Society. 
Mrs. 


J. A. Strutton. 1938. From 


Minnie Brown, 


V. Bowen and M. L. Wersel. 1938. 
through Mariemont Chapter. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
History of Fulton County. E. S. Greathead. 1936. From 
the author, Miss Elsia S. Greathead, through Mrs. Alfred 
Barker, Librarian of Philadelphia Chapter. 
John Henry Clagett. J. P. Cornette. 1938. From Mrs. 
Kate C. Duncan. 
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Following 2 pamphlets from Franklin County Chapter: 
History of Fulton County. E. S. Greathead. 36. 
Sesquicentennial of Founding of McConnellsburg, 1786-1936. 


Ruove Istanp 


Yescendants of Richard Gould of Chatham, 
1871. 1902. From Rhode Island D. A. R 


Massachusetts, 


TENNESSEE 


Index to Deed Book **I’" Nash County, North Carolina. E. 
Whitley. From Mrs. Edythe R. Whitley, Historian, General 
Francis Nash Chapter, through the Chapter. 


Texas 


Footprints of Five Generations. C. W. Schmidt. 1930. 


From Texas D. A. R 


VERMONT 

Dominie John Jacob Ehle and His Descendants. B. Ehle. 
1930. From Seth Warner Chapter. 
Vincinta 

Sparrow. 


Genealogy of the Sparrow Family, = 1871. S. 
1888. Reprint 1938. From Virginia D. A. R. 


WaAsHINCTON 


History of the City of Toppenish. H. M. Johnson. From 
Mary Anne Gibbes Chapter. 
Sacred Heart Hospital Souvenir, Spokane, 1886-1908. From 


Spokane Garry Chapter. 


West Vincinta 


Abraham Guseman Descendants. A. K. Allen. 
1938. From Elizabeth Ludington Hagans Chapter. 


Ist edition. 


Sources 


Proceedings of the Triennial Meeting of the Society of the 
Cincinnati. 1938. From The Society of the Cincinnati. 

Eligibility Lists of The National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America. 1928. From Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, Recording 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Society Colonial Dames of America. 

Following 2 pamphlets from Mr. A. E. Clarkson: 

History of Holland Lodge No. 1, A. F. & A. M., 
Texas. J. C. Kidd. 

Family record of Elisha Johnson (Johnston) who married 
Lydia Griffin 1803 or 4 and lived in East Haddon, Connecticut. 
A. E. Clarkson. 1938. 

Following 4 pamphlets from Mr. Milton Rubincam: 

A Little Known Adventure of Thomas Stokes, 1665 (Genea- 
logical Magazine of New Jersey, Oct. 1937). 

Who was Elsje van Reuvencamp of New Amsterdam (New 
York Genealogical & Biographical Record, Oct. 1938). 

The Family of Jacob Revercomb, the First of the Race in 
Virginia (Tyler’s Quarterly Historical & Genealogical Maga- 
zine, Oct. 1938). 

The German Background of the Rubincam-Revercomb Family 
4 Pennsylvania and Virginia (American Genealogist, Jan. 
1939). 

Scammon Family in Maine. B. N. Goodale. 1892. 

History of The American Branch of the Aurand Family, 
1725-1900. F. Aurand. 1900. 

Genealogical Record of Chauncey F. Shottenkirk, from 
Nathaniel Foote Born in England 1593 to Katherine Eleanor 
Horne Born in Denver, Colorado, March 6, 1920. From Miss 
Lillie M. Rice. 

Genealogical & se. Sketch of the 
Families. A. H. and N. A. Ellis. 1932. 
Ellis. 

Hatch Genealogy. From Mrs. Harry I. Hiday. 

Following 8 pamphlets from Pike Family Association of 
America : 

Records of the Pike Family Association of America. 1900- 
1901, 1902, 1904, 1906, 1908, 1910, 1912, 1914. 

Descendants of Henry Livergood and Salome Ruby Liver- 
good. E. L. MeDonald. 1938. From the compiler. 

Rowland Genealogy, 1760-1927. 

Tuttle Family of England and America. 

Marion’s Men, A List of Twenty-five Hundred. 1938. 
the author, Mr. William W. Boddie. 7 

Rhode Island Historical Society Collections. Vol. 32. No. 
1, January 1939. From Mr. Edward H. West. 

Following 2 pamphlets from the Society of the Cincinnati 
in the State of Virginia: 

The Roll of The Society of the Cincinnati in the Birth of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Minutes of the Annual Meeting of The Society of The Cin- 
cinnati in the State of Virginia, October 22, 1938. 

Following 2 pamphlets purchased from Hugh Vernon Wash- 
ington Fund: 


Houston, 


Ellis-F oster 
From Mr. Newall A. 


From 


MAGAZINE 


Abstracts of Wills of Saratoga County, New York, 1791-1815. 
E. J. MacCormick. 


History of Brewer Family and Related Families. W. H. 
Brewer. 1935. 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Covorapo 
Goble Lineage of Nellie Gertrude Straight Florence. From 
Mrs. Nellie Gertrude Straight Florence. 
Connecticut 
Anniversary Address, June 29, 1924, St. Paul's Church, 


Brookfield, Connecticut. L. Biggs. 


District or CotumBia 


Index to—‘*Waters and Kindred Families By P. B. Waters 
& H. M. Milam, 1903." Compiled and presented by Miss 
Altha T. and Miss Anne B. Coons of Descendants of °76 


Chapter. 

Following 2 manuscripts compiled and presented by Mrs. 
G. M. Brumbaugh of Livingston Manor Chapter: 

Index to—**The Shipleys of Maryland.’ 


Index to—‘Records of the First Reformed Church of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, By H. M. Kieffer, 1902.” 
Index to—“Beach in America, By E. T. Beach, 1923.” 


Compiled and presented by Mrs. Benton E. Rothgeb, through 
Catherine Montgomery Chapter. 

Obituary Notices of Revolutionary Soldiers Buried in 
Georgia, from Milledgeville, Georgia, Journal, 1819. From 
Mrs. D. M. Hartman, through Fort McHenry Chapter. 

Copy of—*Melick Genealogy by Christopher Melick.” 
From Mrs. Edmund Pendleton, through Manor House Chapter. 

Index to—‘‘Genealogy of the Athey Family in America, 
1642-1932, By C. E. Athey.”” Compiled and presented by Miss 
Altha T. Coons, through Descendants of °76 Chapter. 


Gerorcia 


Following 13 manuscripts from Nancy Hart Chapter: 

The Wells and Allied Families. G. H. and R. H. 
1938. 

Company Roll of the Baldwin Blues. 

Baldwin County Tombstone Records. 

Register of the Butts Family. 

Notes from Memoir of Reverend Tillman Snead. 

Bible Records Collected by Nancy Hart Chapter. 

Kinney Family Record. 

Darden (Durden) Records. 

Genealogy of Benjamin B. Hubert’s Family. 
1897. 
Record of the Families of Colonel Samuel Hammond and 
Robert Beverly Washington. J. H. R. Washington. 1856. 

Carter-Lane Families. 1933. 

White Plains Baptist Church Record. Mrs. J. L. Beeson. 

Records of the Camp Creek Church, Baldwin County. 


S. D. Hubert. 


MARYLAND 


Claggett Family of Maryland. Compiled and presented by 
Mrs. Mary T. Layton, through Nanticoke Chapter. 

Priest Descent on the Matson Side of the Family. 
Mr. William Edwin Priest, through General 
Chapter. 


From 
Rezin Beall 


Missourt 


Brinton Lineage of the Robert Palmer Smith Family and 
Coat of Arms. From Mrs. W. W. Badgley. through Rachel 
Donelson Chapter. 

New Jersey 


Hallock Family Data. From Mrs. Edith Adams Poor. 


Onto 


Pioneers of Preble County. From Mrs. John B. 
through Commodore Preble Chapter. 

Nathaniel Webb’s American Revolutionary War Journal, 
1777-1780. From Ursula Walcott Chapter. 

History of Willard. W. B. Keefer. From Firelands Chap- 
ter. 

James Christy of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
Ranger on the Frontier, during the Revolutionary War. B. 
H. Christy and G. M. Winnagle. From Mrs. Grace Marvin 
Winnagle. 

Copy of Original List of Soldiers of War of 1812, 
County, entered by Lieutenant John Hayslip. 
wil-a-way Chapter. 

Following 2 manuscripts from Sally DeForest Chapter: 

Life of Ann Bailey. M. G. Gardiner. 1935. 

Gardiner Genealogy. 


Runyon, 


Adams 
From Waw- 
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Augustus Lutheran and St. Luke's Reformed Churches, 
Trappe, Montgomery County, Tombstone Inscriptions. 1938. 
From Mrs. Charles J. Riter, through Philadelphia Chapter. 

Following 2 manuscripts from Mrs. Van Court Carwithen, 
Regent of Philadelphia Chapter, through the Chapter: 

Tombstone Inscriptions in the Old Burial Grounds of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. E. W. Hocker. 1934-37. 

Abington Presbyterian and Lehman Memorial Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, Hatboro, Montgomery County, Tombstone 
Inscriptions. 1938. 

Following 2 manuscripts from Mrs. 
through Philadelphia Chapter: 

Mennonite Churches in Central Montgomery County, Tomb- 
stone Inscriptions. 1938. 

Wentz’s Reformed Church, Worcester Township, Yellow 
Church, North Wales, Central Montgomery County, Tombstone 
Inscriptions. 1938. 

Forty-second Annual State Conference Pennsylvania D, A. 
R. 1938. From Pennsylvan'a D. A. R. 


Walter D. 


Larzelere. 


Vincintia 


Some data on the Allen Family in Virgin‘a. 
presented by Mrs. Benjamin H. Frayser. 
Shockoe Cemetery Inscriptions. From 


Chapter. 


Compiled and 
Commonwealth 


Oruer Sources 


Family Records from 48 Bibles. From Mrs. George Eggleston 
Malone, State Director C. A. R. in Ohio, 1930-36. 

Wattles Family. 1938. Compiled and presented by Mrs. 
K. C. Gottschalk. 

Third Generation of Descendants of Thomas and Rebecca 
Ewing. 
awed Hubley, Barrack Master, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
Robert Wilson, Private in the Revolution. From M. L. Augh- 
inbaugh. 

Tombstone Inscriptions from Fairfax Meetinghouse Grave- 
yard, Waterford, Virginia. C. J. Walker. From Mrs. 
Jewell. 

Following 2 manuscripts from Mr. Edward H. West: 

Mary (Brownell) Taggart. 

Whipples in the Revolution, Adjutant General's List. 

Following 7 manuscripts purchased from Hugh Vernon 
Washington Fund: 

First Presbyterian Church Records, Cranbury, New Jersey. 

Amityville, Pennsylvania, Church Record, Baptisms, Mar 
riages, Burials and Tombstone Inscriptions. 1936. 

Christian Genealogy. 

Chesterfield County, Virginia, Marriages, 1771-1799. 
Barns, Jr. 

Abstracts of Wills, Letters of Administration and Guardian- 
ship, Schoharie County, New York, 1832-1848. Vol. 3. G. A. 
Barber. 1938. 

Abstracts of Wills of Schoharie County, New York, 1848- 
1863, Vols. 4 and 5. G. A. Barber. 1938. 


Ww. W. 


BOOKPLATES 


California, 11; Connecticut, 1; 
Jersey, 9; Vermont, 1; 


Massachusetts, 1; New 
Washington, 12. 
PHOTOSTATS 

MARYLAND 


Will of James Murray, 1704. From Miss Elizabeth Ann Hall 
and Miss Adelphine Marie Hall, through Miss S. Elizabeth 
Stuart and General Smallwood Chapter. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 
BOOKS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Tombstone Inscriptions, Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 
Vol. 1. Massachusetts D. A. R., 1937-1938. 


New Jersey 


Genealogical Miscellany. New Jersey Chapters. 1936. 


CuHina 


Memories of Mary Hulburt Matteson; With Lineages of 
Mary Hulburt and Horace Matteson. 1938. 


PAMPHLETS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Selectmen's Annual Report on the Finances of the Town 
of Wareham, year ending February 1, 1868. 1868 
John Temple's Journey in 1806. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Georcia 


German St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran .eg™ of 
Charleston, South Carolina, Records, 1763-1787. H. S$. Jacoby 
Lachlan McIntosh Chapter. 

Abstracts of Colonial and Provincial Wills in the office 
the Secretary of State of Georgia. 


Orner Sources 


Brunswick County, North Carolina, Marriage Bonds. From 
the Genealogical Society of Utah, through D. A. R. Genea-. 
logical Records Committee. 

H. Sisson, 
Librarian General, N.S. D. A. R. 


The Curator General, Mrs. Willard Steele, read 
her report. 


Report of Curator General 


Madam President General and Members of the 

National Board of Ma iagement: 

Though this report only covers two months it 
shows real interest on the part of the members in 
the Museum and State Rooms. 

Every day gifts are being brought in, but many 
of these will be included in our next report. 

A few weeks ago we were notified by Miss Julia 
C. Ross of Freeport, L. L., that Miss Mabel Estey 
Rose of New Milford, Connecticut, member of the 
Roger Sherman Chapter, had died and willed the 
D. A..R. Museum many articles of furniture, silver, 
glass and china. 

Misses Emeline Street and Katharine Nettleton 
very kindly went to New Milford for the Curator 
General on April 10th and report that this legacy 
contains interesting and valuable relics. These 
will be reported in detail after they have been 
received by the Museum. 

Your Curator General wishes to call your atten- 
tion to the two new cases now installed in the 
Museum. 

Miss Katherine Batcheller of Saratoga Springs, 
New York, came to Washington this past week 
and filled her case with articles from her own col- 
lection and arranged them in the case herself. 

The second case given by Mrs. W. H. Belk, Vice 
President General of North Carolina, in honor of 
Mrs. Eugene N. Davis, State Regent of North Caro- 
lina, will be formally presented and accepted at 
3 o’clock Monday afternoon, April 17th, in the 
Museum. 

The Museum Committee will have its meeting 
Tuesday afternoon, April 18, at 3:30, in the Ban- 
quet Hall of Memorial Continental Hall. 

Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison III, Curator in 
Chief of the Brooklyn Children’s Museum, will be 
the guest speaker. 

I herewith submit a list of gifts to the Museum 
and state rooms since the first of February: 


Girts To THE D. A. R. Museum 
1939 to April 12, 1939 


California: State Chairman, Mrs. F. C. Pew. Old 
fife preceptor (Music Book) 1826 containing 
songs, duets, marches, dances (all instrumental), 
published in Utica, New York, presented by Mrs. 
Martha Shaw, through Sequoia Chapter, San 
Francisco, California. Gold chemise button (1783), 
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pre ssented by Miss Mary Bird Moore. Woven 
bead chain, name John D. Wemple, woven in 
chain (before 1820), presented by Miss Elizabeth 
Conners of Pasadena, California, also “jack knife” 
(large), used by a sailor during the War of 1812, 
three last gifts through Mrs. Pew, State Chairman. 
\ deed of a tract of land, 10,000 acres of land 
in Randolph County, Virginia, 1791, signed by John 
Wood, with seal of Commonwealth of Virginia, 
— by Mrs. Lawrence Riddle, through Mrs. 


F. C. Pew. 


Connecticut: State Chairman, Miss Emeline A. 
Street. Indian stone scraper, presented by Dr. 
Philip W. Prior, through Stamford Chapter. 


District of Columbia: State Chairman, Mrs. John 
A. Massey. One silver teaspoon, made by Robert 
Keyworth, also small colonial custard cup, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Mary King Ober through Dorothy 
Hancock Chapter. Two silver snuff boxes (18th 
century period) presented by Mrs. Paul T. Bond, 
through Army and Navy Chapter. 


State Chairman, Mrs. Robert H. 
Humphrey. Old leather pocket book (1792) be- 
longed to William Andrews, Sergeant, Virginia 
Regiment, contains copy Pension Act published in 
1789 signed by George Washington, and other old 
papers, presented by Mrs. W. H. Hightower, 
through John Houston Chapter. Large copper 
penny (date 1820) presented by Mrs. Robert 
Nicholson, through Henry Walton Chapter. Col- 
onial candle holder (copper) presented by Mrs. 
R. O. Hunt, also skimmer of brass and iron and 
dipper with brass bowl] and iron handle, used 
during the Revolutionary War. Pewter emblem 
of the Revolutionary War, presented by Mrs. R. O. 
Hunt, last four articles through Pulaski Chapter. 


Georgia: 


Illinois: State Chairman, Mrs. Chalon D. Land. 
Gavel made of wood of tree in Mrs. Lucinda Por- 
ter’s yard, a Real Daughter, presented by Real 
Daughters Committee, Mrs. Charles E. Dille, Chair- 
man, Cairo, Illinois. Two lovely Chelsea plates, 
belonged to a Real Daughter, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Lancing of Illinois, presented by her grand- 
daughter, Miss Ida Chamberlain. Check for $1.00 
from Rene Cossitt, Jr.. Chapter for maintenance 
of Museum, through Mrs. Chalon D. Land. 


Indiana: State Chairman, Mrs. Harry E. Potter. 
China saucer, dainty flower design (English, 
before 1775) belonged to Michael Thornton, who 
lived at Valley Forge. Owned and presented by 


Mary B. Ale, Columbia City, Indiana. 
Louisiana: State Chairman, Mrs. Charles H. 
Neely. Checks to the amount of $14.05 toward a 


new crystal case for the Museum. 
Varyland: State Chairman, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Holland. Cup and saucer with picture of vol- 


unteer fire apparatus (about 1830) when city of 
Baltimore took over Volunteer Fire Department, 
presented by Mrs. Edwin Stalport through Francis 
Scott Key Chapter. An old will of Mary Keene 
dated 1779 presented by Mrs. Jones through Dor- 
set Chapter. Six silver teaspoons made by Wil- 


liam McParlin of Annapolis with his hall mark, 
Vice 


presented by Mrs. Maud H. Maulsby, State 


Regent. 


Set of Chelsea lustre china bequeathed 
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by Mrs. Jane Rice Jones 


through Frederick 
Chapter, date about 1760. 


Vassachusetts: State Chairman, Mrs. Edward S. 
Robinson. Continental money, framed in glass, 
two bills, one on each side, for four dollars each, 
presented by Mrs. Joanna W. Beaman Fletcher, 
through Old South Chapter. Piece of lining (pink 
brocade) from carriage of President Pierce, also a 
piece of red brocade (lining) from carriage of 
Daniel Webster (Statesman). Seal of the U. S. 
Patent Office (date 1807) presented by Mrs. 
Horace Whittemore through Paul Revere Chapter. 
An old leather wallet hand tooled, inscription in- 
side says “Alpheus Dewey of Windham, May 27, 
1791—his book.” Small finely printed book called 
“Marmion” dated 1818, published in New York. 


Vinnesota: State Chairman, Mrs. W. S. Mason. 
Indian relics, Indian rubbing stone, stone ax, stone 
hammer, and stone celt, presented by State His- 
torian, Mrs. Clyde Robbins. 


New Jersey: State Chairman, Mrs. Levi P. Mor- 
ris. Pink lustre cup and saucer 1818 period, and 
Dutch pottery placque, was of Dutch origin, early 
1700 period, belonged to Sip family, presented 
by Mrs. M. S. E. Sisson and Miss Alice G. Throck- 
morton, through Paulus Hook Chapter. A dainty 
lace cap, made about 1781, presented by Mrs. 
Wallace G. Hawley, and knitting needles in carved 
ivory holders, presented by Mrs. A. Longstreet 
Stillwell, through General Frelinghuysen Chapter. 
A large old blind embroidered handkerchief pre- 
sented by Miss Elizabeth Cummins through Peggy 
Warne Chapter. Beautiful and unique red leather 
sewing box, on small brass feet, with small ready 
fitted compartments made by Dobson of London, 
England, used by Nancy Kimball (initials on box) 
about 1814, presented by Miss Mabel H. Rayner, 
through Major Joseph Bloomfield Chapter. 


New York: State Chairman, Miss Edla S. Gib- 
son. A handsome “gentleman's sword” presented 
by Congress after War of 1812 to Midshipman Jas. 
Freeman, for act of bravery in rescuing Admiral 
Perry and Flag, from burning ship, Battle of Lake 
Erie, presented by Mrs. Charles I. Gibbs, through 
Mary Murray Chapter. A Museum case with rare 
and interesting articles presented by Miss Kathe- 
rine Batcheller of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in mem- 
ory of her mother Mrs. Catherine Phillips Cook. 


North Carolina: State Chairman, Mrs. N. L. Foy. 
Five wine glasses (pattern—Dew with raindrop), 
presented by Mrs. Eugene Norfleet Davis, State 
Regent of North Carolina. Check for two dollars 
for maintenance fund for Museum, presented by 
Col. Robert Rowan Chapter, and Col. Thomas 
Robertson Chapter, through Mrs. N. L. Foy. 


Ohio: State Chairman, Mrs. Allen Collier. Old 
tin dinner horn, used before 1825, presented by Roy 
T. Warren through Mrs. Allen Collier. 


ee State Chairman, Mrs. J. Wyatt 
Marrs. A dinner plate, Revolutionary Period, be- 
longed to set of china used by Henry Balcom’s 
family during the Revolution. 


Chairman, Mrs. J. Frank 
A real rush bottom chair, used by General 


Pennsylvania: State 
Horty. 


= 


4 
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Anthony Wayne, presented by Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Poole honoring her mother, Mrs. L. H. Arnold, 
through Merion Chapter. 


Tennessee: State Chairman, Mrs. Virginia A. 
Nelson. Old deed on parchment of 21 acres of 
land in Montgomery County, Tennessee, signed by 
John Walker, September 1826, signed by Governor 
William Carroll and his Secretary, presented by 
Mrs. William M. Daniel through Capt. W. Edmis- 
ton Chapter. 


Texas: State Chairman, Mrs. George S. Fraps. 
A valuable original document on parchment of 
land grant deeded to Joseph Brooks for 200 acres 
of land in Jefferson County, northwest side of 
May’s Grove, signed by Patrick Henry dated 
1786, ten years after the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, presented by John S. Mayfield, 
honoring his mother Mrs. Earle B. Mayfield of 
Tyler, Texas, through Miss Marion Mullins, State 
Regent. A rare large cup and saucer, real old 
English Staffordshire, white with delicate blue 
floral design and gold band trimmed, one of a set 
of 300 pieces belonging to General Andrew Pick- 
ens, hid in a haystack in South Carolina during the 
British raid, presented by Mrs. Greenleaf Fiske, 
through John Davis Chapter. 


Utah: State Chairman, Mrs. U. U. Hiskey. 
Large pewter pie plate, from which pie was 
served to sons of Judge Van Ness just before they 
joined troops for Battle of Bunker Hill. Presented 
by Mrs. Flora Porte, Salt Lake City, Utah, through 
Mrs. C. R. Overfield, past State Regent. 


West Virginia: State Chairman, Mrs. A. Bruce 
Eagle. A rare large sliver spoon, rat tail pattern, 
about 1740, presented by Miss Lily Hogans, also a 
silver tablespoon made by A. Dubois, about 1775, 
presented by Mrs. M. T. Sisler, and a silver tea- 
spoon, of the 1820 period, presented by Miss Stella 
White, all through the Elizabeth Ludington Hagans 
Chapter. 


Girts to State Rooms 1x Memoriat Contt- 
NENTAL HALL, February 1, 1939 to April 12, 1939: 


Delaware: State Chairman, Mrs. J. Pierce Cann. 
Antique walnut corner cupboard purchased by 
the Museum for the Delaware room. 


District of Columbia: State Chairman, Mrs. 
John A. Massey. A set of five yearbooks dates 
1918-19, 1920-21, 1921-22, 1925-26, 1927-28, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Robert J. Vandenberg, through 
Eleanor Wilson Chapter. Saucer matching cup, 
which was presented last year, both cup and saucer 
in upper bookcase in District room, presented by 
Mrs. Kate L. Golden, through Colonel John Donel- 


son Chapter. 


Illinois: State Chairman, Mrs. Chalon D. Land. 
Check for four dollars for maintenance of Illinois 
room, through Mrs. Chalon D. Land. 


Towa: State Chairman, Mrs. E. G. Bowman. 
Very handsome new draperies of ice green heavy 
satin, added for their three windows in their room, 


at a cost of $300. 
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Kentucky: State Chairman, Mrs. L. G. Davidson, 
Two cushions have been made for the sofa in the 
Kentucky room. 


Louisiana: State Chairman, Mrs. Charles H. 
Neely. Lights for Louisiana room, one post lan- 
tern and one old fashioned lamp resembling a 
street lamp of long ago, also name plate for post 
lantern. Fountain head of small lion’s mouth on 
south wall near entrance gate, water flowing from 
mouth of lion, presented by Mrs. Walter Gleason, 
of New Orleans, through the State Regent, Mrs. 
Lacey. The marble top table in the Louisiana 
room was presented by Mrs. Baughman. 


Varyland: State Chairman, Mrs. Joseph W. Hol- 
land. Two gilt chairs, one formerly at Mt. Vernon, 
the other owned by Commodore Joshua Barney, 
both have been done over and re-upholstered and 
placed in the Maryland room. Pink Staffordshire 
china sugar bowl with cover, date 1825, presented 
by Mrs. Jane Rice Jones, through Frederick Chap- 
ter. A lovely old gold watch belonging to Samuel 
Shaw, about 1770, presented by Miss Elizabeth 
Chew Williams. Small oval painted photograph of 
Colonel John Weems presented by Miss Elizabeth 
C. Williams, three last articles through the Mary- 
land Line Chapter. 


New Hampshire: State Chairman, Mrs. Leslie 
E. Snow. Many articles added to the Children’s 
Room, a case full of lovely children’s playthings, 
presented by Miss Mary Rand, of Buntin Chapter. 


Ohio: State Chairman, Mrs. Allen Collier. A 
lovely solid walnut secretary, with brass handle 
on which plate is placed reading as follows: “Pre- 
sented March 28, 1938 by Ohio State Officers Club, 
honoring Mrs. William A. Blicke, Bucyrus, Ohio”. 


Tennessee: State Chairman, Mrs. Virginia Nel- 
son. The room has been remodeled, the safe re- 
moved, the woodwork and the walls painted, the 
floors done over, and a beautiful crystal chandelier 
added to their room. 


Rhode Island: State Chairman, Miss Alice B. 
Almy. A very old accordion of unique and beauti- 
ful design placed in their room. 


Texas: State Chairman, Mrs. George S. Fraps. 
A large silk American Flag superb in style grace- 
fully standing in a brass standard corresponding in 
pattern to the Texas State flag, presented by the 
State Officers Club of Texas, honoring Mrs. James 
F. Rountree, ex-Vice President General. The lustre 
pitcher belonging to Texas has been transferred 
from the Texas room to the Museum. A sea- 
scape picture lovely water color “November 
1803”, may represent Lord Nelson’s Vessels, 
honoring Mrs. W. D. Garlington, Honorary State 
Regent. A medallion framed made in honor of 
French Mission who visited Texas during Cen- 
tennial 1936, bearing inscription “Presented to 
Members of the LaSalle Mission by the Texas 
Society of the D. A. R., April 3, 1937, Vavasota, 


Texas.” Both gifts presented by Mrs. Morris 
Shepherd. 
Kate Hinps STEELE, 
Curator General, N. S. D. A. R. 
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The Reporter General to Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Mrs. Joseph Taylor Young, read her report. 


Report of Reporter General to Smithsonian 
Institution 


In serving this, my first year as Reporter Gen- 
eral to the Smithsonian Institution, I have learned 
that few Daughters have a clear conception of 
the duties which this office involves. During 
my State Regency I found an appalling lack of 
knowledge among our members concerning the real 
work of our Society and I, therefore, decided to 
advocate to the Chapter Regents a campaign of 
education among their Chapter members. 

This experience has taught me not to take too 
much for granted, so when giving my report as a 
National Officer at the California State Con- 
ference last February, I endeavored to explain as 
clearly as possible just what was expected of the 
Reporter General to the Smithsonian Institution. 

The response was most gratifying as I was 
later virtually besieged by Daughters thanking 
me and frankly admitting that they had never 
really known what the duties of their Reporter 
General were but had often wondered, and were 
so happy to be enlightened. The majority thought 
this office just an honorary one with no real 
duties attached. 

In the brief time allotted to me today I have 
decided to take advantage of the opportunity to ex- 
plain to you some of the difficulties encountered 
in compiling this report and to request your help- 
ful cooperation in assisting me to make a more 
accurate and, therefore, a more valuable report. 
Much confusion continues to exist in the minds 
of the State Regents and State Historians con- 
cerning the contributions of material from the 
States to be used for the Smithsonian report. 

Part I and Part II are compiled from the Gray 
Book or proceedings of the Continental Congress 
by the Reporter General. Since printing is a great 
item of expense in publishing the report, it is 
necessary to condense the lengthy reports of 
National Officers, State Regents and State Chair- 
men without omitting or eliminating the most 
important and necessary facts. This, to say the 
least, is not only a very tedious piece of work but 
a very responsible one as well. Naturally, the 
author of each report is a better judge of what 
should be retained and what should be eliminated; 
therefore, I hope that next year, previous to the 
Continental Congress, that each of you will draft 
a condensed report and mail it to the Reporter 
General. Although this year I drastically reduced 
the reports, Mr. True, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, complained that they were still 
too lengthy. 

Unfortunately many discrepancies in the state- 
ment of facts and figures are plainly apparent, 
making it a difficult matter to give a perfectly ac- 
curate report that checks with State Chairmen, 
State Regents, National Chairmen and National 
Officers. Rarely are the figures in the same report 
identical. I should like to suggest that State 
Regents urge State Officers and State Chairmen 
to check each others’ reports and reconcile figures 
before submitting reports to Congress. 

Just a few examples of errors found: 

Under the Indian Committee one figure of 45,- 
000 Indians in a certain State were given while in 
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another report the figure was given as 35,000, a 
difference of 10,000. 

In one State the State Regent reported a gain in 
the Student Loan Fund of $202.19 and her State 
Chairman reported a gain of $1,203.61. 

In scarcely a State in the Union do the mem- 
bership figures of the State Regent agree with the 
figures given by the National Officer. 

Part Ill of the Report contains the list of Revo- 
lutionary Soldiers’ graves located during the year, 
together with a vital statistical record and service 
record of the soldier. In June special blanks for 
filing the grave records were sent to all State 
Historians or State Reporters with the request 
that the blank be filled in and returned to the Re- 
porter General not later than October 1, 1938. 
Many complied promptly, but some blanks were 
not received until as late as January. 

Will the State Regents please impress upon 
the State Historians the necessity of reading care- 
fully and following faithfully the directions at the 
top of the blank. It was necessary to return 
blanks to three State Historians because these 
directions had been completely ignored. No 
Revolutionary Soldier’s grave can be considered 
located unless the authentic data required is given. 
The date on the blank must be observed, if not the 
tardy blanks must wait over and be included in 
next year’s report. My report must be com- 
pleted not later than November 15th as the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian, Mr. True, must 
receive the entire report as early as possible, typed 
and in proper form to submit to Congress for 
printing. This is a slow process taking months 
before the report is at last ready for Continental 
Congress. 

Lou Mitcuett Younc, 
Reporter General to Smithsonian 
Institution, N. S. D. A. R. 


The President General, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, 
Jr., read her report. 


Report of President General 


Members of the National Board of Management: 


At the spring season, which brings together the 
full membership of the National Board of Man- 
agement, the President General welcomes all to 
the Society’s home in Washington and wishes for 
eaclr a visit of friendly, helpful association and 
of inspiration for further service. 

On February 2nd, the day. following the last 
meeting of the National Board, the President 
General, National Officers and State Regents 
journeyed to Fredericksburg to visit Kenmore, 
the home of Betty Washington Lewis, as the guests 
of Mrs. H. H. Smith and her mother, Mrs. 
Fleming, to whom much of the credit for the 
preservation of Kenmore is due. Although, be- 
cause of a heavy storm, some of the out-of-door 
ceremonies were abandoned, nevertheless it was 
still possible to accompany Mrs. Fleming, who 
is eighty-three years of age, in placing a wreath 
at the monument of Mary Ball Washington. 

On that same evening, in company with Mrs. 
Schermerhorn, the National Chairman of Junior 
Membership, she was a guest at a dinner of the 
Junior groups of the District of Columbia. 
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On Monday, February 6th, she attended a meet- 
ing and luncheon of the Congressional Banquet 
Committee at the home of the Chairman, Mrs. 
Elmer E. Woollen, in Baltimore. 

On February 8th, the President General was one 
of three guest speakers at the annual luncheon 
of the National Society of Sponsors of the United 
States Navy. 

At a Vesper Service on Sunday, February 12, 
she addressed the young people of a Presby- 
terian Church upon the duties and advantages of 
citizenship in America. 

On that same day, in Washington, Mrs. Charles 
Carroll Haig, Vice President General, placed in 
commemoration, a wreath in the name of the Na- 
tional Society, at the statue of Abraham Lincoln. 

With the completion of as many preparations 
as possible for the 48th Continental Congress, the 
President General began a seven weeks’ trip of 
11,000 miles on Monday, February 13. It will be 
noted that in addition to crossing the central part 
of the continent, she made three separate trips 
to the far south, returning each time for confer- 
ences in the central section. The distances be- 
tween visits led to many questions as to why a 
definite program of visits leading from one state 
to its nearest neighbor, cannot be evolved. The 
President General has given careful thought to 
this problem and has concluded that, because 
of special anniversaries within the states, making 
the President General’s presence desirable in 
specific years, a permanent plan is impossible. It 
becomes increasingly apparent, however, that in 
order to visit an actual conference in each of the 
forty states whose annual meetings are largely con- 
centrated in about five weeks of spring, it will be- 
come necessary that the conferences begin a bit 
earlier and meet a bit later, and that in those years 
when the President General is expected, a state 
be willing to shift from a week otherwise pre- 
ferred. 

One’s first trip across the continent brings a 
realization of the bigness and of the oneness of its 
people. In more leisurely moments following 
the Congress, much that was assimilated without 
knowing it will come back to increase the value 
and the wonder of these journeys. 

Between trains in Chicago, the President Gen- 
eral conferred with Miss Dorothy Evans upon 
plans for the Junior Assembly. Here, the Or- 
ganizing Secretary General, Mrs. Schermerhorn 
joined her for the first three weeks of the journey. 
Upon discovering an hour’s wait in Cheyenne, 
the President General telephoned the State Vice 
Regent of Wyoming, Mrs. Wilber K. Mylar, who, 
within a few minutes, arrived at the station with 
photographer and reporter, and a welcome typical 
of the friendliness everywhere extended. 

A visit to Nevada Sagebrush Chapter at Reno 
was the first official meeting. Much might be said 
of the spirit with which this Chapter alone car- 
ries on local, state and national work. An in- 
formal evening gathering for members only, and a 
formal luncheon at which guests brought the at- 
tendance to many more than the total membership 
of the state, gave opportunity for discussion of the 
Society’s problems. In the absence of the State 
Regent, Mrs. Douglas, the State Vice Regent, Mrs. 
Gardiner, presided. Having often wondered why 
no chapter existed in the State Capital, the Presi- 
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dent General readily saw its difficulty in those wide 
open spaces. There is prospect, however, of a 
new chapter in a distant city. 

After over-exertion in the preparation neces- 
sary for a long absence from the office, mention 
of the actual physical benefit from two rides is 
justified. An open winter permitted a trip in one 
direction to Lake Tahoe, the deep snows and tall 
pines of the Sierras, and in another direction 
across the desert, through bare brown mountains, 
to Pyramid Lake. 

Met in Oakland, California, on Saturday morn- 
ing by the Reporter General, Mrs. Joseph Taylor 
Young, the Officers began a two-day tour in the 
open as Mrs. Young’s guests; a holiday that 
seemed almost essential in view of the indisposi- 
tion that both had suffered, in common with sev- 
eral other members of the National Board immedi- 
ately following the February meeting. Though 
in the usual rainy season, California smiled upon 
her visitors, for not a drop of rain spoiled the 
pilgrimage to historical old Mcnterey and several 
early Spanish Missions. 

In company with Mrs. W. W. Wymore, Na- 
tional Vice Chairman of Ellis and Angel Islands 
Committee, the President General visited Angel 
Island in San Francisco Harbor, where she met 
Miss Katherine Maurer, who, through more than 
twenty-five years of loving service, has estab- 
lished herself as the “Angel of Angel Island.” 
Survey of this work convinced the President Gen- 
eral of its great importance, in common with 
that at*“Ellis Island. Opportunity for further 
helpful discussion was offered at a delightful din- 
ner given by Mrs. Wymore. ; 

Prior to the formal opening of the Conference, 
the President General was the guest of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Daughters of Founders and 
Patriots of America, where she heard an unusual 
address by Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, President of 
Mills College and a member of our Society. An 
interesting feature of California’s Conference was 
the large number of visiting officers and members 
from other states, who attended all gatherings. A 
few hours at California’s great Exposition on 
Treasure Island left the rarely beautiful lighting 
as the last memory of San Francisco. 

In leaving her State Conference, the State 
Regent, Mrs. J. W. H. Hodge, rushed to Los 
Angeles to welcome the two National Officers on 
the following morning. More than 450 women 
gathered at the Hotel Biltmore for luncheon. An 
informal question period followed the President 
General’s address. Here again were former Na- 
tional Officers and Regents from many states, 
among whom was a friend from the President 
General’s own Chapter, Mrs. Daniel M. Garrison. 
former Vice President General. In early evening. 
a happy group visited the old Spanish and Mexican 
sections of the city. On Sunday, the State Regent, 
Mrs. Hodge, was in the receiving line with the 
President General, at a tea given by the active 
and alumnae chapters of Alpha Phi, the Presi- 
dent General’s sorority, at their Chapter House at 
the University of California in Los Angeles. 

On Monday morning, February 27, we were 
welcomed in Phoenix, Arizona, by Mrs. John 
Wallace Chappell. State Regent, Mrs. Chester S. 
McMartin, Vice President General, Mrs. Barnes 
and others. Here again, winter visitors from other 
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states added to the attendance and interest of 
the Conference. A visit to a home on the desert 
where the study of its artist owner was hung with 
beautiful paintings, was an unusual privilege. 

The perfection with which the Conferences 
move, even in states of small membership, is 
truly gratifying. A presidential tour increases 
one’s knowledge of geography. It scarcely seemed 
possible that Colorado Springs could be a two 
days’ journey from Phoenix. Perhaps the one 
regret was that, although but sixty-four miles 
from Grand Canyon, which neither Officer had 
seen, a visit became impossible if the Conference 
schedule was to be met. 

To be greeted with a smile by the State Re- 
gent Mrs. Carbon Gillaspie, at 6:15 a. m., was 
truly more than could be expected. The Hotel 
Broadmoor offered every facility for proper hous- 
ing of a Conference. It was a pleasure to meet 
Colorado’s newly chosen Good Citizenship Pilgrim, 
and to find old friends among its past Officers. 
A few hours en route from Denver permitted a 
delightful visit with Colorado’s Vice President 
General, Mrs. Clarence H. Adams. 

A little after midnight on March 5th, the State 
Regent, Mrs. Reuben E. Knight, greeted your 
Officers upon their arrival in Columbus, Nebraska. 
As a part of the Conference program, a boulder 
and tablet marking the first ferry across the Platte 
River was dedicated. The President General en- 
deavors at all times to cooperate in bringing the 
activities of the Society to the attention of other 
organizations, through accepting as many as 
possible of the invitations extended while en 
route. In Columbus, she deserted a luncheon of 
the Society in order to address the local Rotary 
Club. The Organizing Secretary General also 
did her part by addressing a ministerial associa- 
tion in Colorado Springs during an hour when 
the President General was holding a round table. 

Upon leaving Columbus, the President General 
reluctantly separated from her traveling compan- 
ion, Mrs. Schermerhorn. 

En route to Enid, Oklahoma, a group of four 
members of Wichita Chapter met the Stream Liner 
and brought friendly greetings to the President 
General. In passing, it might be noted that the 
conductor courteously stated that, although the 
train usually stopped but one minute, upon this 
occasion he would allow a minute and a half. The 
State Regent, Mrs. Jesse William Kayser, the 
former Vice President General, Mrs. Frank 
Hamilton Marshall, the former Librarian Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Luther Eugene Tomm, and others wel- 
comed the President General in Enid. An unusual 
feature of this Conference was an illustrated lec- 
ture by John Kayser, son of the State Regent, who, 
as one of a party of five, journeyed in a small 
vessel, in the summer of 1938, to Point Barrow, 
Alaska, to build a memorial to Will Rogers and 
Wiley Post. It will be of interest to the Society 
to know that a word written by the President 
General in appreciation of the citizenship of Will 
Rogers is among the papers in the strong box 
built into the base of this monument. It may 
be of further interest to know that, in their en- 
thusiasm to complete the building of this monu- 
ment in the short arctic summer, the five young 
men never realized, until after sailing well on their 
return journey, that they had not placed in their 
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copper box the names or any word of these five 
courageous young men who had made the journey 
to build the monument. 

In order that no experience might be lacking, 
upon her departure from Enid, the President Gen- 
eral passed through a typical dust storm, the first 
since 1937, which the conductor of the train re- 
ported as the heaviest that he had ever seen. 

A real surprise of the journey was the welcome 
at Dallas, Texas, by more than a dozen members 
and their husbands. A _ kindly railroad official 
who had checked the reservations, telephoned 
members of the Society living in Dallas that the 
President General would have an hour’s wait in 
that city. Mrs. Maurice Clark Turner, Vice 
President General; Mrs. Alvin V. Lane, Honorary 
Vice President General, and Mrs. Alice Lane New- 
bury, National Chairman of Girl Home Makers, 
were among the group. 

Louisiana’s Conference met in Alexandria where. 
for a second time, the President General greeted 
the spring. The State Regent, Mrs. A. R. Lacey, 
the Vice President General, Mrs. J. Harris 
Baughman, and the former Vice President General 
and Chaplain General, Mrs. Matthew Brewster, 
were among those welcoming us to Louisiana. 
Mrs. Baughman entertained the entire State Con- 
ference at a banquet in honor of the President 
General. 

Because of the distance from Louisiana, the 
President General arrived in Illinois after the 
Conference had started. The presence of many 
National Officers, both past and present, made this 
a delightful visit. The chief enthusiasm cen- 
tered in the raising of sufficient funds to warrant 
the beginning of a boys’ dormitory at Tamassee 
D. A. R. School. Scenes on succeeding days re- 
minded one of the days when similar efforts were 
in order for Constitution Hall. The enthusiasm 
with which every member met her responsibility 
assured the immediate erection of the dormitory. 
An interesting feature of the Conference was the 
fact that the President General was able to draw, 
from the more than five hundred entrants for the 
Pilgrimage, the name of one who lived but four- 
teen miles away and could therefore be presented 
in person to the State Conference. 

lowa’s Conference in Des Moines became the 
next visit. In mentioning that Mrs. Harry E. 
Narey, the State Regent, met an early morning 
train, the President General pays tribute to all 
of those State Regents who, in the heavy demands 
upon their time and energies, welcomed her at 
hours both early and late. Never once was the 
friendly welcome lacking. It was of interest to 
find Mrs. Robert J. Johnston, so long active in 
work for the National Society, conducting a round 
table in her own state. Sun Dial Chapter of 
Ames, Iowa, and the State Chairman of Radio, 
Mrs. Dudley Ross, arranged a delightful tea in 
the Memorial Hall of the State College at Ames 
for Wednesday afternoon, March the 22nd. This 
day stands out as unusual in the life of the Presi- 
dent General, in that it is the first on which she 
has broadcast over two different radio stations on 
the same day. After a talk in Des Moines in the 
morning, Mrs. Ross arranged a broadcast over the 
College Station at Ames, about thirty miles away, 
for the same afternoon. In this connection, the 
great courtesy of the broadcasting companies to 
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the Society should be acknowledged. In every 
city officially visited, with but one exception, the 
President General accepted an invitation to broad- 
cast, the reason for the one exception being that 
that city had no radio station. 

From lowa, the next journey was half way 
across the continent to Tamassee School and 
South Carolina’s Conference in Spartanburg. On 
Saturday and Sunday, March 25th and 26th, in 
company with several National Officers and State 
Regents, and with Mrs. William H. Pouch, Na- 
tional President of the C. A. R., and a number of 
her Officers, the President General visited Tamas- 
see. She laid a log to bear her name in the new 
cabin of the Girl Scout Troop at the School. She 
was present at the award to the District of Co- 
lumbia Daughters, through their State Regent, 
Miss Lillian Chenoweth, and the Vice President 
General, Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, of a bronze 
marker in recognition of the largest number of 
members of the Tamassee Club. She assisted in 
the dedication of the Memorial Acres, of the 
Mabel Clay Memorial Cottage, presented by New 
Jersey during the year, and of Indiana Gardens, a 
new gift of the Daughters of Indiana through the 
Ball Foundation. She turned the first shovels of 
earth for the new boys’ dormitory presented by 
Illinois, in concrete evidence of the success of 
the financial campaign previously mentioned, and 
assisted in laying the corner stone of the new 
Health House presented by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Many of the guests journeyed from the 
School to Spartanburg for the State Conference. 
The cooperation of Converse College in offering its 
Assembly Hall for the opening meeting, added 
much to the success of the Conference. 

From Spartanburg, the President General 
journeyed with Mrs. William Henry Belk, Vice 
President General, and Mrs. Eugene N. Davis, 
State Regent of North Carolina, to North Carolina 
for a group meeting of the five chapters in Char- 
lotte. The cordial relationship existing between 
these chapters, through their United Council, 
which accomplishes work of value to the entire 
city, is indicated through their successful effort 
to preserve an old burial ground of the first set- 
tlers of Charlotte. A marker in commemoration 
of this accomplishment was dedicated. The pres- 
ence of the Mayor and other city officials indicated 
the importance attached to this achievement. The 
President General addressed a luncheon gathering 
of all these chapters at the Hotel Charlotte. The 
Colonial Dames of America residing in Charlotte 
entertained at a tea for the President General and 
visiting guests on the same afternoon. 

Several days in New York completed the official 
spring tour. 

With the return to Washington, the effort of 
the President General has been directed entirely 
toward the completion of the plans for the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

In reviewing the spring conferences, the Presi- 
dent General is thoroughly gratified at the fine 
interest and loyal cooperation everywhere in 
evidence. Several states had the largest confer- 
ence in their history. A goodly number reported 
an increase in their membership. The registrar 
of one chapter in a large city said that she had re- 
ceived eight applications within a month, the 
largest number at any time during her term of 
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office. Many states are already nearing the com. 
pletion of their anniversary projects, as indicated 
through Pennsylvania’s Health House and Illi. 
nois’ dormitory. Several states whose bells at 
Valley Forge have waited long years, are now 
ready for their dedication. An encouraging 
feature is that those states unable to do much are 
finding anniversary projects within their ability, 
For example: Oklahoma is giving special assist- 
ance at its State Historical Society, and will main. 
tain a case of relics of its early history. In 
Louisiana, an American history reference library 
is to be maintained in a large school. The co- 
operation of churches, schools, colleges, service 
bands, Masonic Fraternity, American Legion, 
American Legion Auxiliary and of many other 
groups was everywhere noted. Our membership 
should guard well these friendly relationships. 
The memory of the many courtesies and kindnesses 
extended by all remains long after such a journey 
is finished. 

The President General regrets that time does 
not permit accounts of the many interesting visits 
incidental to the Conferences, such as inspection 
of a wooden-shoe factory in Nebraska, the Pottery 
at Colorado Springs, a journey to the Garden of 
the Gods and a visit, in Danville, Illinois, to the 
home of Uncle Joe Cannon, for many years 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, in whose 
study today hang many of the original cartoons 
drawn during his term of office. The activities of 
her first year of office will be summarized in her 
report to the Continental Congress. In this con- 
nection, however, the need for an adviser on plan- 
ning state conferences may be noted. Delays for 
which the State Regent is in no way responsible 
often delay the opening and disrupt the schedule. 
The President General suggests to the Board the 
consideration of a possible adviser on state con- 
ference programs, to whom the state conference 
committees may refer questions arising during 
their preparation. 

On Wednesday, April 12, the Executive Com- 
mittee met with the Advisory Committee. The 
interest of these gentlemen, each with heavy de- 
mands upon his time and energies, is greatly ap- 
preciated. Many constructive suggestions were 
received. 

The Society records with deep sorrow the 
death, on February 28, of its Honorary President 
General, Mrs. George Thacher Guernsey, and on 
February 11, of one of its Real Daughters, Mrs. 
Mary Pool Newsom of Georgia. 

For the many courtesies and for the loyal co- 
operation of all members of the Board, the Presi- 
dent General is deeply grateful. 


Sarau Corsin Rosert, 
President General, N.S. D. A. R. 


The President General spoke of the passing of 
Mrs. George Thacher Guernsey, stating several 
states had sent in resolutions and messages of 
condolence. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 
read the following resolution, prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the President General: 


Whereas, The death of Sarah Elizabeth Mitchell 
Guernsey, February 26, 1939, saddened us all; and 
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Whereas, Her service to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution as President General from 
1917 to 1920, and as State Regent of Kansas for 
twelve years; her long service on the National 
Board of Management; her clear and far-seeing 
vision of the national scope and influence of our 
Society's work and of what it could be made to 
mean to our country were outstanding; and 

Whereas, She was a loyal patriot, a sturdy 
American, true to her heritage of patriotic for- 
bears, wise, kindly, influential and forceful, and 
her opinion was widely respected; 

Resolved, That to her spirit the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in Board 
meeting assembled pay loving tribute today. 

Resolved, That we can best cherish her memory 
by carrying on the work of our great Society which 
she loved with all her strong, true nature and to 
which she devoted so many years of her life. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of this Board meeting and that copies 
be sent to her family and to the Kansas Daughters 
of the American Revolution through their State 
Regent. 

(Signed) Anne Rocers Minor, 
Littian Acoma Hunter, 
Mary H. S. Jounston. 


The Chaplain General, Mrs. Rex, spoke feelingly 
of her long friendship with Mrs. Guernsey, and 
suggested that the members study the history of 
Mrs. Guernsey, and her work for the organiza- 
tion, the greatest tribute one could offer. 

The President General stated that she had 
written a few lines for publication in the magazine 
reminding the members that to Mrs. Guernsey, 
more than to anyone else, the Society owed its 
business management; that prior to her adminis- 
tration the Society had grown so rapidly and so 
many unforeseen problems had arisen that the 
affairs of the Society then needed prompt business 
adjustment. 

The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. 
Herrin, moved That the resolution as presented 
by the committee on the passing of Sarah Eliza- 
beth Mitchell Guernsey, Honorary President Gen- 
eral, National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, be adopted. Seconded by Mrs. 
Schermerhorn. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 
read the recommendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

1. That the resolution adopted by the National 
Board of Management, October 26, 1938, regard- 
ing the Edith Scott Magna Student Loan Fund be 
rescinded. 

Moved by Mrs. Heaume, seconded by Mrs. 
Nason. Adopted. 


2. (For action of the Forty-eighth Continental 
Congress. ) 

That the amount remaining in the Magna Tablet 
Fund be established as the Edith Scott Magna 
Scholarship Fund for use at American Interna- 
tional College; that only the interest of this fund 
be expended and that the fund be transferred to 
the Massachusetts State Society, D. A. R., for 
administration. 

Moved by Mrs. Heaume, seconded by Mrs. 
Nason. Adopted. Mrs. Heaume read the follow- 
ing resolution: 
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Whereas, One of the chief objectives of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution is the pres- 
ervation of the records of our forefathers and the 
dissemination of information about them; and 

Whereas, An enlightened and more general 
knowledge of their ancestry and of the history of 
their country’s past on the part of the women of 
America is the strongest safeguard against radi- 
calism; and 

Whereas, The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution are gradually placing on file in the D. A. R. 
Library in Washington, so that there will be in one 
central place copies of all original records and 
books needed in tracing family histories, such 
records being available to those who go to Wash- 
ington to consult them; and 

Whereas, By means of the Genealogical Exten- 
sion Service, operated in 1937-1938, persons out- 
side the City of Washington, by sending nominal 
fees to cover the time spent in research, could have 
those records consulted and report made of results, 
and such service has been suspended because of 
the expense involved in secretarial work, supervi- 
sion, stationery, and costs other than for research; 
and 

Whereas, Such service is of more help to the 
members, the chapters, and the general public 
than many activities now fostered by the National 
Society; and 

Whereas, There are many women eligible for 
membership who cannot travel to Washington to 
consult these records, and who live far from large 
libraries or from the localities from which their 
ancestors came, and such service is a splendid 
means of aiding chapter membership committees; 


Resolved, That the Delaware State Conference, 
39 


(1) Request the National Board of Manage- 
ment to resume the Genealogical Extension Service 
at the earliest possible date; 

(2) Go on record as favoring a per capita pay- 
ment of 3¢ to cover overhead expenses of such 
service, so that the sums received from fees may 
be wholly devoted to research; 

(3) Direct that a resolution authorizing such a 
per capita tax be introduced at the next Conti- 
nental Congress; 

(4) That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Chairman of Resolutions Committee 
through the office of the Recording Secretary 
General. 


(Signed) Priscitta W. WILLIAMS, 


Acting Secretary. 


Discussion followed. 

The Recording Secretary General read the fol- 
lowing recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee: 


3. That the National Board of Management dis- 
approve of the proposed resolution for restoration 
of the Genealogical Extension Service. 

Moved by Mrs. Heaume, seconded by Mrs. Scher- 
merhorn. Adopted. 


The Chairman of the Building and Grounds 
Committee, Mrs. Frank Leon Nason, read the 
report of that committee. 


_ 
— 
_ 
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Report of Buildings and Grounds Committee 


The Chairman of Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee is pleased to report that the Tennessee room 
has been entirely redecorated, the old safe re- 
moved, the floors and walls put into condition and 
painted, a new chandelier being installed and the 
furniture placed to advantage. All is in readiness 
for the Tennessee State meeting which will be 
held there for the first time at this Congress. 

Ohio, Alabama, Texas and Tennessee have new 
glass curtains, and the leather chairs on the stage 
of Memorial Continental Hall have been reup- 
holstered. 

The Georgia room, better known as the busi- 
ness office, has a beautiful new rug—cedar rust 
in color. 

The tablet honoring Mrs. George Maynard 
Minor is in position opposite the Museum door 
in Memorial Continental Hall, and will be un- 
veiled at the close of this meeting this afternoon. 

One rather large bit of repair work has been 
done to the north side of this hall. The pipe 
leading from roof to ground by north portico be- 
came clogged and water was seeping over edge so 
it was necessary to cut down through the north 
portico to the basement where it was found that 
the pipe had broken. It was mended, a new exit 
made, and the proper drainage accomplished. 

In Constitution Hall 62 bronze caps have been 
placed on railings in the tiers and it seems this 
will be of great assistance in prevention of acci- 
dents. 

Low water cut-outs have been attached to boilers 
and several motors for the ventilating system 
have been reconditioned. 

Through the kindness and generosity of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, who have borne all the 
expense, there has been permanently installed 
what is probably the finest projection and sound 
motion picture equipment in the country. This 
includes a new public address and amplifying 
system. 

The Geographic Society had this done in order 
to properly present the new motion picture “The 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell”. Sincere 
thanks should be extended to the National Geo- 
graphic Society for allowing us the use of this 
equipment, and for the cordial relationship be- 
tween our societies, which has always been main- 
tained. 

Caldwell & Company has prepared blue prints 
for a marker to be placed in the lobby of Consti- 
tution Hall honoring the donors of the columns 
just outside the entrance at 18th Street. 

A marker has been placed showing that the 
hospital room and equipment therein were pre- 
sented the National Society by Mrs. Jacob P. Mar- 
shall of New York City. 

The items mentioned in this report are in 
addition to the general routine work necessary in 
the maintenance of the three buildings which are 
in constant use. 

IsaBeELLe C. Nason, 
Registrar General, N.S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Nason called attention to the need of 
repairs of the outside walls of Continental Hall, 
the mortar having deteriorated between the blocks 
and needing pointing up: that she had received an 
estimate of $22,000 for the work to be done. 
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The Recording 
nouncements. 

The Chairman of the Approved Schools Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Samuel James Campbell, read the 
report of that committee: 


Secretary General read an- 


Report on Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee 
D. A. R. Schools 


Our two D. A. R. Schools, Tamassee and Kate 
Duncan Smith, have had a successful year and 
are in good condition. Enthusiastic reports come 
to me from everyone who has visited either or 
both of the schools, and much interest has been 
shown as is evidenced by the generous contri- 
butions given by Chapters and members. 

Since my February report, the Tamassee Board 
has been gladdened by the gift of $5,000 from the 
George and Frances Ball Foundation of Indiana 
for the purchase of the 7% acre Ernest farm, 
which adjoins the school land. This farm with its 
several buildings is a valuable addition to the 
school property. It was dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies on March 26, and is henceforth 
to be known as the Indiana Gardens. On this 
same day the Pennsylvania State Regent laid the 
corner stone for their Health House, the Mabel 
Clay Memorial Cottage was dedicated by New 
Jersey, and ground was broken for the Illinois 
Boys’ Cottage. Construction work will start on the 
Health House and boys’ dormitory this summer. 

Word comes from Ohio of a gift of $1,000 to be 
used for one of the much needed new class rooms, 
and a scholarship of $350 for Ruby Crowe, which 
will enable her to finish her college education. 

In making plans for the coming year, I sin- 
cerely hope that some of the states will remember 
that Tamassee is in need of five additional class 
rooms, which would form a proposed new addition 
to the administration building. Who will follow 
the lead taken by Ohio? 

Minnesota reports that they have pledged the 
sum of $2,500 to be divided equally between 
Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith. This will be 
their Jubilee Project. 

California has presented the school with an ex- 
pensive and much needed meat slicer, which adds 
materially to the kitchen equipment. 

My yearly report of contributions to Tamassee 
from March 1, 1938, to March 1, 1939, shows a 
total of $31,099.49, 

At Kate Duncan Smith plans are going for- 
ward for the construction of the new Ball 
Teacherage, and the Indiana Model Farm. Work 
on the installation of the new bathroom in Munson 
Cottage has been completed, and grateful letters 
have been received from both Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans. The District of Columbia reports a gift 
of $125 toward the heating plant for the same 
cottage. You will remember that I gave an esti- 
mate of $465 for the heating plant, so the sum of 
$340 is still needed to complete this project. I 
sincerely hope that this much needed improvement 
may be taken care of before next winter. 

At their recent State Conference, Georgia voted 
to raise $600 for the addition of a principal's 
office to the present school building to be named 
in honor of May Erwin Talmadge. 

At the National Officers Club meeting yesterday 
morning the sum of $1,200 was voted for the addi- 
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tion of a new class room to the Administration 
Building to be dedicated in honor of Mrs. Grace 
Hall Brosseau. 

California reports the gift of a new mimeograph 
machine. Many gifts and contributions have been 
received from Chapters and individuals making a 
total of $18,617 from March 1, 1938, to March 1, 
1939. 

In addition to the cash contributions, countless 
gifts of clothing and many other useful articles 
have been received by both schools. 

Mr. Evans, principal of Kate Duncan Smith, 
writes that he and Mrs. Evans expect to drive to 
California this summer to attend the National Edu- 
cation Association Convention in San Francisco, 
and the Annual Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion to be held at the University of California. On 
the trip out during the latter part of June, they will 
pass through Arkansas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, and California. They will return 
the latter part of July through Nevada, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, and Missouri, or Nebraska and IIli- 
nois. They would be most happy to contact any 
D. A. R. groups. Mr. and Mrs. Evans are a charm- 
ing young couple, and I am sure it would be a 
splendid opportunity for some of the western states 
to receive first hand information about our Kate 
Duncan Smith School. Mr. Evans is in Washing- 
ton during Congress week, and if any of the State 
Regents are interested in contacting him concern- 
ing speaking engagements, I am sure that he would 
be happy to confer with them. 

May | thank you all for the generous interest 
you have shown in our two D. A. schools 
throughout the last year. My enthusiasm and 
interest in the splendid work we are doing for 
these two schools has grown daily, and it is my 
sincere hope that your enthusiasm and _ interest 
will keep pace with mine. 


ILeEN B. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman. 


_The Chairman of the Magazine Committee, Mrs. 
Victor Abbot Binford, read the report of that 
committee. 


Report of National Historical Magazine 
Committee 


It is a satisfaction to report a steady increase 
in Magazine subscriptions for the last two months. 
The number of subscriptions on April 1, 1939, 
was 11,545. The reports received from the State 
Chairmen indicate that the Magazine is enthusi- 
astically received and well liked by the members 
who read it. The problem before the Committee 
is to broaden the acquaintance with the Magazine. 
Opinions expressed in the reports received clearly 
indicate the desire for a publication that is of an 
historical and genealogical nature. 

The National Chairman wishes to express her 
sincere appreciation to the President General, to 
the Editor, and to the Committee for their loyal 
support during the year. ; 


Marcia R. Binrorp, 
Chairman. 


Discussion followed as to the subscription list, 
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ber last there were 11,209 subscribers—in April, 
11,545. 

Recess was taken at 12:45 p. m. 

The afternoon meeting convened at 2:15, the 
President General presiding. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 
read the recommendation of the Finance Commit- 
tee—That postage and stationery for State Regents 
be discontinued. 

Mrs. Heaume moved That postage and stationery 
for State Regents be discontinued. Seconded 
by Mrs. Schermerhorn. Lost. 

The Chairman of the Committee to report on 
the advisability of uniting the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Children of the 
American Revolution, Mrs. Herrin, read the re- 
port of that committee: 


Report of Committee to Investigate Advisa- 
bility of Uniting D. A. R. and C. A. R. 
Societies 
At the February meeting of the National Board 
of Management, a committee was authorized to be 
appointed by the President General of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution to confer with a 
similar committee from the Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution to consider the advisability of 
uniting the two societies. This request for the 
uniting of the two societies comes from the Chil- 

dren of the American Revolution. 

On April 11, a joint meeting was held and the 
C. A. R. committee presented the following sug- 
gestions which they had drawn up at their com- 
mittee meeting held on March 20: 

1. We suggest a Vice President General in 
charge of the C. A. R. be placed on the ticket 
and elected for this specific office at Congress, 
and be known as National President of the 
C. A. R., her term of office to run concurrent 
with that of the President General. 

We also suggest that this officer automatically 
become a member of the President General's 
cabinet. 

An alternative method would be that a new 
National D. A. R. office be created, that of a 
National President of the C. A. R. to be elected 
at Continental Congress on the D. A. R. ticket. 
This Officer to be a member of the President 
General’s Cabinet. 

2. Following the election of this National C. A. R. 
Officer, a committee be appointed composed of 
four (4) active members of the D. A. R. National 
Board, and three (3) members selected from the 
current administration of the C. A. R., to select 
the National Officers for the C. A. R. National 
Board. 

3. We suggest that monthly financial statements 
be submitted to the Treasurer General. 

4. We suggest that the National Registrar, 
C. A. R., make a monthly report to the Registrar 
General, D. A. R. 

5. We recommend that the Genealogists em- 
ployed by C. A. R. Society be approved and 
accepted by the Registrar General. That all 
questions pertaining to eligibility be referred to 
the Registrar General’s office in order that there 
be no need of reverification of C. A. R. papers 


and the Treasurer General stated that in Septem- 4t time of transfer. 
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These suggestions, if adopted, will in no way 
affect Articles of Incorporation under the Laws 
of the District of Columbia, under which the 
C. A. R. was incorporated in 1895. Reference: 


Code of Laws for District of Columbia. 
Amended to 1924 
Published by Government Printing Office, 1925. 
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6. We suggest that attention be directed to the 
following: That the C. A. R. is composed of both 
boys and girls, which is conclusive proof that 
>. A. R. must continue to function as at present. 


At a later meeting of the D. A. R. committee 
held on April 14, these suggestions were carefully 
examined. After thoughtful deliberation and in 
view of the importance of the matter involved, 
the following conclusion was reached: 

Being cognizant of the necessity of closer co- 
operation and owing to the lack of time needed 
to develop a plan involving such a drastic change, 
we recommend that further consideration of this 
question be taken up at a later date. 


Dixte Cotton Herrin, 


Chairman. 
Pace SCHWARZWAELDER 
B. Hatc 
TsaBeLtte C. Nason 


BertHa Duncket Durry 


Discussion followed and Mrs. Herrin moved 
That the Committee appointed by the President 
General to investigate the advisability of uniting 
the Daughters of the American Revolution and 
the Children of the American Revolution Societies 
continue its investigation and report this further 
investigation at the meeting of the National Board 
of Management on Saturday, April 22, 1939. 
Seconded by Miss Schwarzwaelder. Carried. 

In the absence of the Chairman, Mrs. Latimer, 
the report of the Committee to report on plans 
to celebrate the Golden Jubilee was given by Miss 
Marion D. Mullins. 


Report of Golden Jubilee Projects Committee 


The committee submits the following sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the National Board 
of Management for the Golden Jubilee Projects 
of the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution: 

1. The construction of an Archives Room. 

2. An Endowment Fund to provide funds for 
the general needs of the organization, with which 
to assist and promote its work and maintain its 
properties. 

3. Present a portrait of Caroline Scott Harrison 
to the President Harrison Mansion, Indianapolis. 


4. Continue the Penny Pine Project. 
ADELAIDE SISSON 
Atma Davis 
Bess GEAGLEY 
GEORGIA SCHLOSSER 
Marion MULLINS, 
Acting Chairman. 


- 
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Miss Mullins moved The adoption of the report 
of the Golden Jubilee Projects Committee, to be 
submitted to the Forty-eighth Continental Con- 
gress. Seconded by Mrs. Narey. Carried. 
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Discussion followed as to the proposed projects, 
Mrs. Schlosser of Indiana explained the desirabil- 
ity of presenting the portrait of Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison to the Harrison home in Indianapolis, 
Founders’ Day, October 11, 1939. Mrs. Sinclair 
of Virginia moved That the State Regents present 
endorse the purchase of a portrait of Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Harrison, and that pledges be taken at this 
meeting. Seconded by Mrs. Dick. Carried. 

Mrs. Dick of Maryland pledged $25; Illinois, 
$25; and an additional $12.50; Alabama, $25; 
Virginia, $25; Maryland, $25: Colorado, $10; 
Arkansas, $10; Florida, $10; New Mexico, $5; 
Rhode Island, $10; Massachusetts, $25; Connecti- 
cut, $25; Texas, $20; District of Columbia, $15; 
California, $15; New Jersey, $25; Kentucky, 
$12.50; Iowa, $15; New Hampshire, $10; Minne- 
sota, $10; China, $5; North Carolina, $25; Okla- 
homa, $10; Kansas, $10; Delaware, $5; Nebraska, 
$10; Ohio, $40; Missouri, $10; New York, $75; 
West Virginia, $15; Oregon, $5; South Carolina, 
$10; Louisiana, $10; Veriaont, $10; North Dakota, 
$5; Michigan, $20; Pennsylvania, $30. 

Mrs. Davis of North Carolina moved That the 
cost of the Historical Archives Room be subscribed 
on the floor of Continental Congress and Mrs. 
Magna be invited to be the official auctioneer. 
Seconded by Mrs. Belk. Carried. 

The President General spoke of plans for the 
week of Congress. Mrs. Rowbotham of Virginia 
moved a rising vote of confidence in the loyalty 
and leadership of our President General. Seconded 
by Adams. Carried. 


The Registrar General, Mrs. Frank Leon Nason, 
read a supplemental report. 
Supplemental Report of Registrar General 


Number of applications verified 115 
Total number of verified papers reported 
to the Board meeting today: 


1,490 
Supplementals ............ 320 
= Total 1,810 


IsaBELLE C. Nason, 
Registrar General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Nason moved That the 115 additional ap- 
plicants whose records have been verified by the 
Registrar General be elected to membership in the 
National Society, making a total of 1,490 admitted 
on this day. Seconded by Mrs. Schermerhorn. 
Carried. 

The Treasurer General, Miss Schwarzwaelder, 
moved That four former members be reinstated. 
Seconded by Mrs. Herrin. Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Scher- 
merhorn, read a supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of Organizing 
Secretary General 


Madam President General and Members of the 

National Board of Management: 

It is my pleasure to report as follows: 

Through their respective State Regents, the fol- 
lowing members at large are presented for con- 
firmation as Organizing Regents: 
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Miss Sallie Alexander, Columbia, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Harriet Dudley Hawkins Grannis, Flem- 
ingsburg, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Ethel Cass Hansbrough, Horse Cove, Ken- 
tucky. 

The following Chapters have met all require- 
ments and are now presented for confirmation: 

Oceanport, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 

Jane Knox, Ashwood, Tennessee. 


Haze. F. SCHERMERHORN, 
Organizing Secretary General, N.S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Schermerhorn moved The confirmation of 
the three organizing regents and the confirmation 
of the two chapters as listed. Seconded by Mrs. 
Nason. Carried. 

Mrs. Platt of Missouri stated that having served 
on the National Board for the past six years, in 
leaving it she wished to express the joy that had 
been hers in working with such a fine group of 
representative women. 
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The President General spoke of the generous 
attitude of the National Geographic Society in ten- 
dering the use of the amplifying system installed 
by them in Constitution Hall, and Miss Mullins of 
Texas moved That a letter of appreciation be sent 
to the National Geographic Society for the cordial 
relations existing between the two societies. Sec- 
onded by Mrs. Narey. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 
read the minutes of April 15, 1939, which were 
approved. 

Adjournment was taken at 4:20 p. m. 


Immediately after adjournment the members 
gathered in the corridor adjoining the Museum in 
Memorial Continental Hall to attend ceremonies 
of the presentation of a bronze tablet in honor of 
Mrs. Anne Rogers Minor (Mrs. George Maynard 
Minor), Honorary President General. 

Juuia D. Heaume, 
Recording Secretary General, 
D. A. R. 
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REGULAR 


April 22, 1939. 


HE regular meeting of the National Board of 

Management was called to order at 9:45 a. m. 

by the President General, Mrs. Henry M. 
Robert, Jr., in the Board Room, Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, Washington, D. C., on Saturday, 
April 22, 1939, 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Loren Edgar Rex, 
read from James I, 5-6, and offered prayer. The 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America was given. 

The President General stated as the reason for 
not opening the meeting promptly at 9:30 that the 
National Officers and State Regents had attended 
in a body the opening ceremonies of the Children 
of the American Revolution Convention then in 
session in Memorial Continental Hall. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. John S. 
Heaume, called the roll. The following members 
were recorded as present: National Officers: Mrs. 
Robert, Mrs. Whittaker, Mrs. Belk, Mrs. Head, 
Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Averill, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Mc- 
Martin, Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. Sheppard, Mrs. Haig, 
Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Rahn, Mrs. Hoskins, Mrs. 
Chiles, Mrs. Johnston, Mrs. Rex, Mrs. Heaume, 
Mrs. Herrin, Mrs. Schermerhorn, Miss Schwarz- 
waelder, Mrs. Nason, Mrs. Duxbury, Mrs. Sisson, 
Mrs. Steele, Mrs. Young. State Regents: Mrs. 
Barnes, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Hodge, Mrs. Gillaspie, 
Miss Welch, Mrs. Scott, Miss Chenoweth, Mrs. 
Maguire, Mrs. Hightower, Miss McMackin, Mrs. 
Schlosser, Mrs. Narey, Miss Seelye, Mrs. Wallis, 
Mrs. Flower, Mrs. Blakeslee, Miss Hersey. Mrs. 
Bennison, Mrs. Quin, Mrs. Tarlton, Mrs. Holde- 
man, Mrs. Crockett, Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. Bell, Mrs. 
Duffy, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Shinners, Mrs. Donohue, 
Mrs. Holt, Mrs. Forney, Mrs. Gardner, Mrs. Allan, 
Mrs. Greene, Mrs. Berry, Miss Mullins, Mrs. Ar- 
kinson, Mrs. Sinclair, Mrs. French, Mrs. Wheeler, 
Mrs. Mylar, Mrs. Wilbur. State Vice Regent: 
Mrs. Heavenrich. 

Mrs. Hightower of Georgia stated that the State 
Regents at breakfast assembled gave $15.66 for the 
archives room; Mrs. Donahue of Ohio pledged $2 
for the archives; Mrs. Narey of Iowa, $2. 

The President General stated that she had no 
formal report but that during the meeting she 
would have a number of suggestions. She invited 
the members of the Board to offer suggestions for 
the coming year. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. John S. 
Heaume, read the minutes of the Forty-eighth 
Continental Congress of Friday, April 21, 1939, 
which were approved. 

The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. 
Herrin, stated she had not a report but wished 
to voice her admiration and affection for the Pres- 
ident General for the efficient way in which she 
had presided during the Congress. 

The President General read a letter from Hon. 
William M. Whittington, received by Mrs. Herrin, 
asking permission to print an excerpt of the Pres- 
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ident General’s report to the Continental Congress 
in the Congressional Record. This permission had 
been given, and the excerpt appeared in the Con- 
gressional Record of Friday, April 21, 1939. 

Informal discussion followed as to availability 
of copies of the President General's report, and the 
Treasurer General, Miss Schwarzwaelder, stated 
she had had 10,000 copies of the excerpt therefrom 
printed and had 3,000 left for distribution. 

Discussion followed as to time limit in which 
pledges for the archives room might bé sent. 
The President General stated it was the hope that 
moneys be received as early as possible in order 
to start the work in time for completion by the 
jubilee date, October 11, 1940. 

The Treasurer General, Miss Schwarzwaelder, 
moved that six former members be reinstated. 
Seconded by Mrs. Herrin. Carried. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Nason, read her 
report. 


Report of Registrar General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 
I have the honor to report 115 applications pre- 
sented to the Board. 
IsABELLE C. Nason, 
Registrar General, N.S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Nason moved That the 115 applicants whose 
records have been verified by the Registrar Gen- 
eral be elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Schermerhorn. Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. George 
D. Schermerhorn, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 


It gives me pleasure to report as follows: 

The following Organizing Regencies have ex- 
pired by time limitation: 

Miss Henrietta Horton, Del Pazo Heights, Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Helena Ursula Jones, Mt. Washington, 
Maryland. 

Mrs. Mary Watkins Egger, Cedar Bluffs, Missis- 
sippi. 

"The confirmation of the following reappoint- 
ments of Organizing Regents is requested: 

Miss Henrietta Horton, Del Pazo Heights, Cali- 
fornia. 


Miss Helena Ursula Jones, Mt. Washington, 
Maryland. 
The following authorizations of chapters have ae 
expired by time limitation: _ 


Clinton, Mississippi. 
Flandreau, Rapid City and Springfield, South 
Dakota. 


= 


The Lieut. William Brewer Chapter of Midland, 
Texas, having met all requirements according to 
the National By-Laws is now presented for con- 
firmation. 

Haze. F. SCHERMERHORN, 

Organizing Secretary General, N.S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Schermerhorn moved the confirmation of 


_ the reappointment of the two organizing regents, 


and the confirmation of the Lieut. William 
Brewer Chapter of Midland, Texas. Seconded by 
Mrs. Nason. Carried. 


The Historian General, Mrs. Duxbury, stated 
that while she did not have a formal report she 
would read several letters received which she felt 
to be of interest; one from Mrs. Helen R. Smith 
(wife of Colonel Rodney H. Smith) stating that 
upon the death of her husband’s mother, had 
been found papers and notes made by Mrs. 
Mary S. Lockwood, one of the Founders of the 
National Society, describing her entire activi- 
ties in the organization, and offering to present 
them to the Society; and second, a note of appre- 
ciation received from Mrs. Truxtun Beale for the 
action taken by the Congress regarding the preser- 
vation of the Stephen Decatur House 

Mrs. Duxbury reported that Mrs. Anthony 
Wayne Cook, Honorary President General, would 
be present at the marking of a large oak tree by 
Brookville Chapter of Pennsylvania. She felt the 
National Board would be glad to know that Mrs. 
Cook is well enough to take part in the cere- 
monies. 

Mrs. Duxbury stated that Massachusetts had 
sent 153 documents. She displayed a marriage 
license of February, 1800, well preserved, as a 
sample of the kind of material most desired. 

‘The Librarian General, Mrs. Vinton Earl Sisson, 
read her report. 


Report of Librarian General 


Madam President General and Members of the 

National Board of Management: 

During the week of Congress the library wel- 
comed thousands of members, all interested in 
searching for additional bars and that elusive an- 
cestor. 

The work of the Genealogical Records Com- 
mittee speaks for itself, in the list of gifts received. 

The following list of accessions to the library 
since the last report comprises 175 books, 143 
pamphlets and 10 manuscripts. 


BOOKS 


CALIFORNIA 


The Gnome of Niagra. Presented by the author Calla Dore 
Tubbs. 


CoLorapo 
Family Records of the Arkansas Valley Chapter. Vol. 3. 
1939. From Arkansas Valley Chapter. 
District or CotumBta 


The Ladies of the White House, Or, In the Home of the 
Presidents. L. C. Holloway. 1880. From Mrs. William D. 
Leetch, through Abigail Hartman Rice Chapter. 


New 


Following 4 books from Miss Mary A. Rand of Buntin 
Chapter: 
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Emigrant’s Guide to The Western and Southwestern State 
and Territories. W. Darby. 1818. 

The Boston Almanac for the year 1843. S. N. Dickinson. 

Boston Almanac, 1856. D. V. Moore & G. Cooledge. 

Boston Almanac, 1849. S. N. Dickinson. 


New York 


Magazine of the Daughters of the Revolution. Vols. 1, 2 
& 3: Vol. 4, Nos. 1 & 2. From Seneca Chapter. 


Norta 


Roster of Soldiers From North Carolina in the American 
Revolution. Five copies. From North Carolina D. A. R. 


Onto 


History and Directory of Champaign County, Illinois, 1870 
71. J. S. Lothrop. 1871. From Columbus Chapter. 

Following 3 volumes from Ohio D. A. R.: 

Frontier Ohio, 1788-1803. (Ohio Historical Collections 
Vol. 3.) R. C. Downes. 1935. 

Charles Osborn in the Anti-Slavery Movement. (Ohio His. 
torical Collections, Vol. 7.) R.A. Ketring. 1937. 

The Genesis of Western Culture, The Upper Ohio Valley, 
1800-1825. (Ohio Historical Collections, Vol. 9.) J. M. 
Miller. 1938. 

Sourn Dakota 


History of South wWakota. 2 vols. D. Robinson. 1904, 
From Mrs. Grace Greenwood Clarke Graham in Memory of her 
Father, George Albert Clarke. 


Texas 


Centennial Edition, Daughters of the Republic of Texas. 
From Mrs. Eugene Truett Harris, in Honor of Mrs. Maurice 
Clark Turner, Vice President General, Texas D. A. R. 


Uran 
The Pony Express. A. Chapman. 1932. From Utah 
D. A. R. in Honor of the Retiring State Regent, Mrs. 0. A. 
Pfrmley. 
Orner Sources 


The Ordinance of 1787 and Old Northwest Territory. 1937. 
From the Northwest Territory Celebration Commission. 


PAMPHLETS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
John Russell. W. A. Wing. From Mrs. A. Wing. 


New HampsHire 


Following 2 pamphlets from Miss Mary A. Rand of Buntin 
Chapter: 

The Farmer's Almanac, 1849. B. Thomas. 

The Farmer's Almanac, 1839. R. B. Thomas. 

Following 2 pamphlets from Colonel Samuel Ashley Chapter: 

Historical Sketches, The Governor’s Farm in Claremont. 

Claremont’s First Patriots’ Day Exercises. 


Onto 


History Read at the Celebration of the Seventy-Fifth Anni- 
versary of the Founding of Powell’s Chapel, August 2, 1925. 
From Mrs. Elma Powell Valentine, through Columbus Chapter. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Historical Review of Berks County. Vol. 3, No. 4 
Vol. 4, Nos. 1, 2 & 3. From Mrs. Jacob V. R. Hunter. 


Ruove Istanp 


Following 7 pamphlets from Rhode Island D. A. R., through 
Mrs. Byron Richards, State Historian, 1935-38: 

Know Rhode Island. 6th Edition. 1936. 

Handbook of Historical Sites in Rhode Island. 1936. 

Rhode Island Women. 

Points of Historical Interest in the State of Rhode Island 
111 

Rhode Island’s Historic Background. 1936. 

Historic Newport. 

George Washington and Rhode Island. 1932. 


Orger Sources 


Hackett Memorial Service, Honoring the Lives of Joseph 
Reeves Hackett and Emeline Wible Hackett. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
Cotorapo 


Additional Notes on the Clagett Family, Descendants of 
John, son of Captain Thomas Ist. Compiled and presented by 
Miss Nellie G. Florence. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wills of John Lang (1673-1752), John Lang (1700-1774), 
Thomas Walford, Proved 1667, Data Concerning the Estate of 
John Harvey (1744-1805) and Revolutionary Records of Ed- 
ward Hill and son Willey Hill of Lee, New Hampshire. From 
Mrs. George M. Strout. 


Missouri 


Van Wagenen Family (New York) Line. Compiled and 
presented by Mrs. Azalea Green Badgley, Rachel Donelson 
Chapter. 

New York 

Conrad Family of Northampton County, Pennsylvania. Com- 

piled and presented by Mrs. Grace S. Rice. 


Onto 


Following 3 manuscripts compiled and presented by Mrs. 
Mamie Hunt Cassety, through Wauseon Chapter: 
Famous Women of the Revolution. 

Early Days in Henry County. 
= 


The Old Canal. 


Following manuscript purchased from Hugh Vernon Wash- 
ington Fund: 
Wootten Genealogy. 


Orner Sources 


E. R. Whitley. 1939. 


PHOTOSTATS 


Orner Sources 


Bible Records of the Wood Family of Maine. 
Ella S. Wood. 


From Miss 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 


BOOKS 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Genealogical Records. Vols. 12, 13. 14 & 15. 


Con necticut 


Windham County Cemetery and Church Records. 

Branford Cemetery Inscriptions. 1938-39. 

Milford Death Records, 1809-1876. 

Bible Records, Samplers, Wills and Deeds. 1939. 

Vital Statistics from Episcopal Church Records, Christ 
Church, Guilford, 1744-1827; St. Peter's Church, North Guil- 
ford, 1749-1850; St. Peter’s Church, Hebron, St. James Church, 
New London, 1792-1830. 


1939. 


District or Cotumsta 


Records of Glenwood Cemetery. (Genealogical Records 
Committee Report, 1938-39, Vol. 48, Pt. 1.) N. G. Ross. 
Court House Records, Wills and Bible Records. (Genea 


logical Records Committee Report, 1938-39, Vol. 49.) N. G. 
Ross. 
Bible Records, Family History, Miscellaneous Records. 


(Genealogical Records Committee Report, Vol. 50.) N. G. 
Ross. 

Jefferson County, West Wirginia, Northern Virginia and 
District of Columbia, Cemetery, Bible and Family Records. 
(Genealogical Records Committee Report, 1938-39, Vol. 51.) 
N. G. Ross. 

Old Original Papers of the Pond Family, 1764-1815. (Genea- 
logical Records Committee Report 1938-39, Vol 52.) N. G. 
Ross. 

Family History of the Henderson, Stout and Allied Families. 
(Genealogical Records Committee Report 1938-39, Vol. 53). 
N. G. Ross. 

History of the Muse Family of Virginia. (Genealogical 
Records Committee Report 1938-39. Vol. 54.) N. G. Ross. 

Bible Records, Wills and Miscellaneous Records. (Genea- 
logical Records Committee Report 1938-39, Vol. 55.) N. G. 
Ross. 


Froniva 


Parochial Records of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
hassee, Florida, 1832-1880. 


Talla- 


[ | 


Marriage Records of Alachua, Marion, Polk and Escambia 

Counties. 
Bible and Family Records. = 
Records of Saint Michael’s Cemetery, Pensacola. 


ILLINots 
Bible, Cemetery, Christening, Marriage and Death Records. 
(Genealogical Records Committee Report 1937-38, Vol. 1). 
lowa 


Delaware County, Graves, Marriages and Miscellaneous Rec- 


ords. (Genealogical Records Committee Report, 1938, Vol. 
49.) 

Benton County Marriages, 1858-1880. M. H. Miller. 1938. 
(Genealogical Records Committee Report, Vol. 50.) 

Scott County Marriages, Men’s Names. M.H. Miller. 1939. 
(Genealogical Records Committee Report, Vol. 51.) 

Scott County Marriages, Women’s Names. M. H. Miller. 


1939. (Genealogical Records Committee Report, Vol. 52.) 
Adair, Audubon and Guthrie Counties, Cemeteries, Mar- 
riages, Old Settlers lists. (Genealogical Records Committee 
Report, Vol. 53.) 
Kansas 


Tombstone Inscriptions from Evergreen and Greenwood 
Cemeteries, Lyon County. Emporia Chapter. 1939. 

Cemetery Records of Ellsworth County. Smoky Hill Chap- 
ter. Vol. 1. 1938-39, 

Marriage Records of Allen County, 1856-1890. 

Marriage Records of Neosho County, 1864-1889. 

Marriage Records of Bourbon County, 1857-1875. 

Labette County Deeds 1868-1877 and Death Records 1885- 
1887. 

Kentucky 


Miscellaneous Records. ¥rankfort Chapter. (Genealogical 
Records Committee Report, 1939.) 

Miscellaneous Records. Fayette County Chapters. 
logical Records Committee Report, 1939.) 

Mason County Marriage Bonds 1789-1839, Limestone Chap- 
ter. 1939. 


(Genea- 


Louisiana 


Genealogical Records. Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Moses 
Shelby, Pelican, General William Carroll and Tallulah Chap- 
ters. 1939. 

Genealogical Records. 


Long Leaf Pine Chapter. 1939. 


MAINE 


Revolutionary Soldiers of Knox County and Some of Their 


Descendants. Part 2. E. K. Gould. 1939. 
Litchfield and Starks Cemeteries, and Field Family Bible 
Record. 1939, 


Birth and Death Records of Canton. 
Vital Records of Sidney, Books 1 & 2. 
Miscellaneous Records. 


1939, 


MARYLAND 


Genealogical Records Committee Report, 1938-39. 


Tax Assessment List of Sixth District, Baltimore, May 6, 
1818. 
Marriage Records of Frederick County. 
Tombstone Records of Dorchester County. 
Bible Records of Families in Dorchester and Somerset 
Counties. 
Massacuuserts 


Orange Directory, October 1900. 

1937 Directory of Reading. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts Owned by Miss Florence Edwards, 
Natick, Massachusetts. 

Barker Papers. 

Partial Record of the Searle Family. 

Brown and Allied Families. 

William Rowell, Revolutionary Soldier, and His Descendants. 
B. O. Newborg. 

Bible Records. 1939. 

Abington Records, List of Marriages and Deaths in Union 
Calvinistic Society, 1808-1844, Marriages by Daniel Thomas, 
1808-1840, Extracts from Cyrus Nash Papers, etc. 

Methodist Episcopal Church Records, 1842-1924, Easthamp- 
fon. 

Fitchburg Cemetery Records. Vol. 2. 1939. 

Natick Cemeteries. Mrs. Lyman A. Brown. 

Records of Hancock Cemetery, Quincy. 

Death Notices in Quincy Patriot, 1846-7-8, January-April 
1852. 

Vital Records of the First Universalist Church in Roxbury, 
Founded February 1820. 

Feeding Hills Church Records, West Springfield. 

Baptisms, Marriages and Deaths, 1736-1809, First Church, 
Springfield. 


1939, 
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Town Reports of Lee, 
1921-1928, 1929-1936. 
Town Reports of South Scituate, 1864-1875, 1876-1887. 


1888-1902, 1903-1910, 


New Hampsuire > 


Marriage and Death Notices from Old Newspapers of New 
Hampshire and Elsewhere. 2 parts. 


New Jersey 


Old Acquackanonk Church Records 1826-1855. 

Marriage Records of Atlantic County. Vol. 1. 

Bible Records, Cape May County. Vol. 1. 
Cemetery Records, Cape May County. Vol. 1. 

Genealogical Data of Some Cape May County Families. 

Essex County Bible Records. 

History of Some Old and Helpful Familes of Old Mon- 
mouth, 2 vols. 

New Providence Records 

City and Burial Records, 

Pompton Plains, Morris 
Records, 1736-1868. 2 Vols. 

Wills of Sussex County. 

Names in Wantage Township, Sussex County 1815-1860. 

Sussex County Cemetery Records. 

Somerset County Cemetery Inscriptions. 

Miscellaneous Genealogical Collection, Union County. 

Warren County Cemetery Records. Vols. 19-26 

Bible, Cemetery and Miscellaneous Genealogical Records. 
1938. 

Genealogical Miscellany. Vol. 2. K. W. Buchanan. 

Documents of the Province of New Jersey and New York, 
1708-1753. Vol. 3. 

Family Genealogies. Vol. 2. K. S. H. Sayre. 

Bible Records from Various New Jersey Counties. L. M. 
Gandy. 

Unrecorded Bible Records. Vol. 4. M. E. Fisher. 

Records of 331 Soldiers who Fought in New Jersey During 
the Revolutionary War. Vol. 5. M. E. Doolittle. 

New England Genealogical Data. C. K. Stevens. 

The Life of Mrs. Joseph Dorsett Bedle, Founder and First 
Regent of the Paulus Hook Chapter. 

Record of the Williamson and Crozer Families of Bucks 
County, Pa. 


Vol. 3 


(Presbyterian Church). Vol. 2. 
Perth Amboy. 
County, First Reformed Church 


The Irish Family Ancestors of Minnie Dean Stewart. M. D. 
Stewart. 
New York 
Bible Records. Vols. 41 & 42. 
Family Records. Vols. 43 & 44. 
Cemetery, Church and Town Records. Vols. 112-119. 1938- 


39. 
Nortn 


Historical and Genealogical Work of the Joseph McDowell 
Chapter. 1938. 

North Carolina Tombstone Records. Vol. 3. 1939. 

North Carolina Tombstone Records, McDowell County. 
4. 

‘44 Carolina Tombstone Records, New Hanover County. 
Vol. 


Vol. 


Nortu Dakota 
Genealogical Records Committee Report, 1939. 


Onto 


Noble County Marriage Records 1852-1865. 
County 


Vols. 2 & 3 
Franklin County Wills, 1803-1865. ie. 
Orecon 
Family Records. Vol. 4. 
Personal Interviews. F. Lockley. Vols. 5 & 6. , 
Oregon Cemeteries, Yamhill County. Vol. 3-C. . 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Wills of Fayette County. Vol. 
Bible Records collected by Phidledelphie ag Vol. 5. 
Records of Morse and Allied Families. Mrs. M. Davis 
and Mrs. M. P. McGeehan. 1939, 
Miscellaneous Pennsylvania Records and Items from the 
A. B. Morse Collection. Mrs. E. M. Davis and Mrs. M. P. 


McGeehan. 1939. 
Miscellaneous Records of Pennsylvania. 
and Mrs. M. P. McGeehan. 1939. 
Miscellaneous Records of North Carolina. 
and Mrs. M. P. McGeehan. 1939. 


Mrs. 


Ruove Istanp 


Report of the Genealogical Records Committee of Rhode 


Island D. A. R. 1939. 
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1913-1920, Soutn CaRro.ina 
Genealogical Records. M. B. Carson. 1939. 
Inscriptions from South Carolina Cemeteries. 3 Vols. 1939, 


Marriage Records, 1838-1849, 1850- _ 


Cemeteries of Washington and Contiguous Territory. M. P. 
Wright. 1938-39. 
Joseph Howard, His Ancestors and Descendants. Mrs. G. 


E. M. Davis 
Mrs. E. M. Davis 


Texas 
Genealogical Records 1938-39. 
VERMONT 


Thetford. 
1938-39.) 


( 


Cemetery 
Committee 


Inscriptions in 
Report. Vol. 9 


Vincinia 


Genealogical Records Collected by 
Chapter. R. G. Fazel. 1938-39. 
Ancestral Charts and Members 
Chapter. R. G. Fazel and F. A. 


Colonel John Banister 


of Colonel John 


Lewis. 


Banister 


Genealogical Records. Margaret Lynn Lewis Chapter. 1939, 
Virginia Genealogical Records (Miscellaneous). 2 vols. 
1938. 
WaAsHINCTON 
Genealogical Gleanings and Historical Records. Vol. 3. H 


A. Jefferson-Pinkham. 1937-39 
Family Records of Washington Pioneers. 
Jefferson-Pinkham. 1938-39. 


Vol. 9% H. A. 


Wiscons N 


Second Directory of the City of Milwaukee, 1848-49. 


Wisconsin Genealogical Records. 1938-39. 
SCRAPBOOKS 
CALIFORNIA 


Newspaper Clippings from Oakland Tritene and Chronicle. 
Mrs. S. Rountree. 193: 

Newspaper Clippings from Oakland Tribune and Chronicle. 
Esperanza Chapter. 1939. 

Covered Wagon Families. San Bernardino Chapter. 
pints from San Bernardino Daily Sun.) 


(Clip- 


Onecon 


Newspaper Clippings of Obituaries of Oregon Pioneers, Ac- 
counts of Family Reunions, Golden Weddings, etc. 


Texas 


Genealogy of the Russell Family. (Newspaper clippings.) 


L. B. Russell. 


PAMPHLETS 
ARKANSAS 
Satterwhite, A Family History, 1803-1938. 7 ~ 
ARIZONA 


Inscriptions from the city cemetery at Prescott, and Boot 
Hill cemetery at Tombstone. 

Lineage of Campbell-Woods Family (Scotland to Missouri), 
Nathan el John Land (Revolutionary Soldier), and Bible Ree- 
ords of Captain John Anderson (Revolutionary Soldier), Vir- 

inia. 

Marriage Records, 
Arizona. 


1872-1877, Pima County, Territory of 


District or CotumBia 


Winston Reece’s Genealogy. V. E. Reece. 1938. 
Teachers’ Souvenir to the Members of the Presbyterian 
Sabbath School of Lonacon'ng, Maryland. 1889. 
Family Tree of John Reidesel or Radle. 
Sketch of the Life of Mrs. Jane Wheeler and Family Con- 
nections. 


W. Meclver. 1938 
Kansas 


Bible, Family and Cemetery Records. 
Genealogical Records of Early Settlers. 
Marriage Records of Saline County, 1876-77. 
1870 Census of Jewell and Jefferson Counties. 


Kentucky 


Marriages in Union County, 1811-1839. 
Threlkeld. 


Mercer County, Will Books 5 & 6, 1813-1820. 


Franklin County, Will Book “B,” Part 1. 
Poage—Allen—Frame Records. 


Poage Chapter. 


H. L. and B. W. 
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Lovuistana 
Genealogical Records. Fort Miro Chapter. 1939. 
MAINE 
Vital Records of Appleton, November 21, 1835-September 
1], 1858. Lady Knox Chapter. 1939. 
Harding Brook, Maquoit, New Meadows and Wolf Cemetery 


Inscriptions. Topsham-Brunswick Chapter. 1939. 
Heads of Families, Cleaves, Hatch, Hill and Lord, 
County. 

Tombstone Inscriptions of Sanford, and Bible 
Sanford and Springvale Families. 

Some Cemeteries of Hancock and Penobscot Counties. 


York 


Records of 


Northport, Waldo County, Cemetery Inscriptions. 
Vital Records of the Town of York, Sixth Book of Inten- 
tions and Marriages, 1868-1877. Old York Chapter. 1939. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Annual Reports of the Town of Sunderland, 1935-36-37. 
Manual of the Union Congregational Church, Marlborough. 
1867. 

Gravestone Inscriptions in the East Yard (also called Red 
Bridge Cemetery), Ludlow 

Gerould Cemetery, W 

Attleboro Cemeteries. 

Attleborough Vital Records, 1857-1858. 

Early Records of First Universalist Church, 
1831-1842. 

Will and Genealogical Notes 
Epping, New Hampshire. 

Diary and Letters of Major Moses White, 1791-1808. 
Family Register of the Ancestors of Samuel and Deborah 
G. Trull. 

Wills of John Smith of Marthas Vineyard, Jonathan Bunker 
and William Worth of Nantucket. 
Damon Ridge and Smith Ridge 
Charlotte, Washington County, Maine. 

Ancestry and Some Descendants of Simon Stone of Great 
Bromley, England, and Watertown, Massachusetts. 

Sessions Book of the Presbyterian Church in Stephentown, 
New York, 1794-1825. 

Ancestry and Descendants of Rahm Bancroft of Warwick. 

Howard and Witlkinsonville Cemetery Inscriptions, Sutton. 

Descendants of Thomas Brown of Newbury. 

Partial Genealogical Record of the Descendants of Richard 
Currier, Amesbury. 

Slade and Bleachery Cemeteries, Inscriptions, Swansea. 

Lists of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 1839. 

Records of First Church of Pittsfield, 1781-1800. 

Cemetery Inscriptions First Congregational Church, Lund’s 
Corner, New Bedford. 

Eames Papers, will of Robert 1699, Family Record 1719-44, 
Receipt of Ebenezer 1775. 

Records of the Church of Our Redeemer, Lexington, 1884- 
1916. 

Records of the Chamberlain and Ranger Families. 

Bristol County Deeds. 

Captain Oliver Emerson, Commission and Muster Roll, 1799- 
800. 


Marlborough, 


of Major David Folsom of 


Cemetery Inscriptions, 


Aldrich, One Line of Descent from George, Mendon, 1629-82. 

Carter Family Record, 1724-1850. 

Wills of Isaac and Deborah Manchester, 
Island. 

Will of Hannah Cuffs, 
Diman, Nathaniel Thomas, Plymouth County. 

School Lists, 1843-1851, Sudbury. 

An Account of Joseph Wallace, The Founder of Milbridge, 
Maine. 

Acushnet Cemetery Inscriptions. 

Some Wills and Deeds of Middlesex County. 

Old Burying Ground Records, 1683-1932, Sandwich. 

Burge Deeds. 

Inscriptions, Cemetery on Center Street, 
1702-1882. 

Account Book of Lt. Jonathan Battles, Stoughton, 1796-1807. 

Barrows Family of Old Attleborough. 

Papers, 1805-1836. 

Deeds—Caleb Baich to Benjamin Preston, Liberty Perry to 
Lucy Thissel, Benjamin Ober to Robert Perry and Nehemiah 
Presson to Benjamin Presson: Wedding Certificate of Moses 
Breed and Patience Gove, and Will of Philip Besom. 


Tiverton, Rhode 


Deeds of Trueman Bartlett, Jond 


West Roxbury, 


MICHIGAN 


Records from Bible of Willard Greer. 
Marriages from Collection of Willard Greer. 
Our Bennett, Bruce and Calkins Ancestors. 
The Job Arnold Family. 

Vital Records, Battle Creek, Calhoun County. 
Tombstone Records of Clinton County. 

White Pigeon Cemetery Records, St. Joseph County. 


MAGAZINE 


M. W. Adair. 
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Genealogical Records of Louisa St. Clair Chapter, Vol. 6 
1938-39. 

Ingham County Pioneer Families. 

History of the Universalist Church in Concord, and the Per- 
sonal Records of Reverend William Looker Gibbs. 

Vital Records from The Detroit Free Press, 1831-1846, 1847- 
1848, 1849-1852. 3 Vols. 1939. 


Early Land Transfers, Detroit and Wayne County, 1811-53 


1811-54, 1811-55, 1823-55, 1825-56, 1820-56, 1835-56, 1811-57, 
1832-57, 1824-58, 1811-58, 1837-59, 1809-59, 1845-60, 1826-62, 


1105-62, 1804-62. 
MINNESOTA 


Bible Records, Old Letters and Early Vital Records. 
Family Records and Lineage Charts. 
Lineage Charts. Crookston Chapter. 1939. 
One Line of The Rhehobeth Branch of the Carpenter Family. 
K. L. de Veau. 
NEBRASKA 
Marriage Records, 1866-76. 


Cemetery, Marriage and Family Records. 
A. R. Members Five Generation Charts. 


Lancaster County 
Church, Bible, 
Nebraska D. 


New Hamesuine 


Stafford Gravestone Inscriptions. 
Beach Grove Cemetery Inscriptions, Gilmanton Corner. 
Copy of Discharge of Galen Poole, Bill of Sale belonging to 
Walter A. Pierce, and Abraham Kimball records of Hopking- 
ton. 
Deed of William Hardy to Daniel Gage. 
Deed, Serina Davis to Daniel T. Gage. 
Obstetrical Records from book of Dr. L. J. Graves 
practiced in Langdon Acworth, Alstead and Walpole. 
Miscellaneous Family Records. 
Wills of Eugene S. Ellis and Henry Ellis. 
Records from Old Family Bibles. 


and Guardian's 


who 


New Jersey 
Church Records of Hanover, 1746-1796. 


Nortn Caro.ina 


Family Sketches of Benjamin Howard, Prudence Salter and 
Thomas Isbell. 
Copy of the 
Cronley. 1915. 
Pioneer Days West of the Blue Ridge. 
Tombstone Inscriptions and Genealogical Data. 
Old Wills and Letters. 
Elmwood Cemetery, Charlotte. 
Wills and Deeds of Lenoir County, 


McLaurin Family F. 


of North Carolina, 


1655-1856. 


New Hanover County, Abstracts of Deeds and Wills, Record _ 


Book 
Excerpts from Scot's 
Folger Family, etc. 
James Rutledge Revolutionary Soldier, Lincoln County. 
Tombstone Records, Long Street Presbyterian Church, 
Founded 1756. (Now in Fort Bragg Reservation.) 
Gravestone Records from Oakdale Cemetery, Church His- 
tory, Lebenon Chapel, Records from St. James Parish Book, 
Bible Records, and Marriage Certificate. 


Magazine, 1756, Bible Record of 


Onecon 


Elder Samuel Rogers of Kentucky. M.D. Van Valin. 1939. 
Ancestors and Descendants of Elijah Hanson, Revolutionary 
Soldier of Virginia and Strangeman Hutchens, Revolutionary 
Soldigr of North Carolina, with some data on allied families 
of Cox, Gardner, Trent and others. M. D. Van Valin. 1938. 
Some of the Descendants of Nicholas and Constance Snow 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts. M.D. Van Valin. 
Captain Sol. Tetherow, Wagon Train yen 
Vigilante Days at Virginia City. F. Lock 
To Oregon by Ox-Team in (Hunt 
Family Records. Vol. 5. 
Arnold Family Records, 1640-1887, 
ginia, 


Massachusetts and Vir- 


ale 


F. Lockley. 


Cemetery Records (Coos County). Vol. 14. 
Cemetery Records (Clatsep County). Vol. 15. (oma 
Cemetery Records (Umatilla County). Vol. 16. oe 
PENNSYLVANIA = 
Miscellaneous Cemetery Records of Pennsylvania. oO 
Vincinia 
Virginia Bible Records Chiefly from Campbell County. . 
Fauntleroy. 
WasHINcTON 
Descendants of Henry and Jane Curtis of Marblehead, 
Boston and Devonshire County, Maine. W. C. Sprague. 1935. 


| 
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Genealogy of the McChesney-Sayre Families. M. 
Martin. 


Ornen Sources 
McC. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Georcia 


Church Roll, White Plain Methodist Church, Green County, 
1838-1878, 
Norra Carouina 


Record on the Henry 
near Johnson City, 


Massengill Memorial and Directory. 
Tennessee. 


CHARTS 


Ou10 

Genealogical Chart of Jessie Walton Glover. S. R. Hain. 

1938. 
Texas 

Genealogy of Thornton Family, from William (1313-1336) 
of England to William who Immigrated to Virginia, 1641. 

Word Family Tree. H. B. Jones. 1937. 

Genealogical Tree of the Fisher Family. 


PHOTOSTATS 
Kansas 


Land Grants to—Frederick West, Kickapoo, Kansas, 1860; 
William Middleton, Marion County, Illinois, 1839; John Alder- 
son, Vandalia, Illinois, 1851; Henry Owsley, Danville, Illinois, 
1854; Thomas L. Middleton, Vandalia, lilinois, 1851; Matthew 
Thompson, Fayette County, Illinois, 1841; Thomas Harper, 
Territory of Missouri, 1819; Thomas Middleton, Vandalia, 
lilinois, 1852, and license to preach, 1818. 


VIRGINIA 


Family Record of John Dupuy (1756-1832), Son of John 
Bartholomew and Esther Dupuy. 
Jo. Temple's 1200 Mile Journey, February 1806. 
ApELAIDE H. Sisson, 
Librarian General, N. S. D. A. R. 


The Curator General, Mrs. Willard Steele, read 
her report. 


Report of Curator General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 


A meeting of the Museum Committee was held 
Tuesday, April 18, at 3:30 p. m. in the Banquet 
Hall of Memorial Continental Hall, and was well 
attended. Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison II, Curator 
in Chief of the Brooklyn Children’s Museum, gave 
a most interesting and constructive talk. We have 
been delighted with the interest shown in the 
Museum during Continental Congress. Many val- 
uable gifts have been brought by members and 
other gifts are promised. 

Hundreds of members have visited the Museum 
and State Rooms. The case presented by Miss 
Katherine Batcheller of Saratoga Springs, New 
York, was given in memory of her mother, Cath- 
erine Phillips Cook, and was accepted. The case 
given by Mrs. W. H. Belk in honor of Mrs. Eugene 
Davis, State Regent of North Carolina, was for- 
mally presented and accepted on April 17, 1939. 
An American Flag, two pictures, and a lustre 
pitcher were formally accepted at the Texas meet- 
ing on April 18, in the Texas State Room. 

Miss Edla Gibson, Buffalo, State Museum of 
New York, has offered to give the Museum a spe- 
cial exhibition case. 

A very beautiful old crystal chandelier has been 
installed in the Tennessee Room and a fender 
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placed before fireplace in the West Virginia Room, 

Miss Helen S. Johnson has been selected as 
Secretary of the Museum. She is a graduate of 
Carnegie Tech., and has had eleven years of 
museum experience, coming to us from the Ney. 
ark, New Jersey, Museum, where she was a mem. 
ber of the staff. 

The following is a list of the gifts to the Museum 
since April 15, 1939: 

District of Columbia: State Chairman, Mrs. John 
Massey, a Colonial vase (1804 period) ; belonged 
to August Ludwig von Steuben, grandfather of 
May Adele Levers, presented by her through Key. 
stone Chapter, District of Columbia, placed in 
Mrs. Haig’s case, beloved Vice President General 
of the District. 


Indiana: State Chairman, Mrs. Harry E. Potter, 
cup and saucer and plate to match, beautiful early 
Spode wear (before Rev.); presented by Miss 
Mary Barton Ale, through Mrs. William H. 
Schlosser, State Regent. 


Vassachusetts: State Chairman, Mrs. Edward 
Robinson, silver watch, key winder, French make 
(1820) presented by Mrs. Laura A. Hoyt and 
Miss Acelia Jeannette Forristall through the Doro- 
thy Quincy Hancock Chapter, also a fancy piece 
of printed chintz, very old Revolutionary period; 
belonged to Pelatiah Bliss, presented by Mrs. 
Frederich Platt through Parson Roby Chapter. 
Also silver knee buckles of Dr. Dan’l Shute, who 
s@rved in the Revolution as a surgeon, presented by 
Mrs. Walter Shute of Old Colony Chapter, through 
Miss Ethel Lane Hersey. 


Missouri: State Chairman, Mrs. Charles C. Mad- 
ison, a lovely large (Clews) meat platter, blue and 
white Staffordshire, presented by Mrs. H. J. S. 

_ Seeley of Kansas City. Also a large spoon with 
bone handle (folding type) called medicine spoon 
presented by Mrs. Arthur B. James through Eliza- 
beth Benton Chapter. 


New Hampshire: State Chairman, Mrs. Leslie 
E. Snow, a very old book, “Historical Reader,” 
by Rev. J. L. Blake, published in 1818, presented 
by Miss Mary Rand through Buntin Chapter. 


New Jersey: State Chairman, Mrs. Levi Morris, 
a jewel box made of fine wood inlaid with 1,00 
straws, very fine workmanship, presented by Mrs. 
Mary Stewart Reid of Monmouth, New Jersey. 


New York: State Chairman, Miss Edla S. Gib- 
son, two pairs of spectacles, very old, square in 
pattern, Revolutionary period, belonged to Mrs. 
Charles White Nash’s family and presented by 
Mrs. Charles White Nash, former State Regent. 
Also a picture of a dog on red broadcloth owned 
by Sarah Coburn McQuigg of New Hampshire 
(about 1788), presented by Mrs. Jean McQuigg 
Brown, through Beulah Patterson Brown Chapter. 


Ohio: State Chairman, Mrs. Allen Collier, dark 
blue Staffordshire plate (9 inches), Clews pattern 
design from Wilke, “The Valentine,” also a willow 
ware cup and saucer brought from England, be- 
longed to Miss Clara Chapman Newton, Cincinnati 
Chapter, presented by Mrs. Allen Collier. 


Pennsylvania: State. Chairman, Mrs. J. Frank 
Horty, leather sewing kit, belonged to Mrs. Eliza- 
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beth R. McElroy, Pennsylvania, daughter of Major 
Mathias Richards, Rev. soldier, used during War 
of 1812; presented through Mrs. Rollin L. Charles, 
Regent of Donegal Chapter. 


South Carolina: Presents a lovely old grant of 
land done on parchment, date 1791; Frederick 
Carnhes, 500 acres of land in So. Car., given 
under seal of state, Witness his Excellency, Charles 
Pinckney, Governor, at Columbia, 7th May, 1798. 


Virginia: Mrs. Lamar Lee, Comte de Grasse 
Chapter, presents a novel pink enamel needle case 
(tube shape), came from India. 


West Virginia: State Chairman, Mrs. A. Bruce 
Eagle, beautiful varicolored fine china dish, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Cyrus W. Hall, honoring Mrs. 
Robt. J. Reed, former Curator General. Also a 
brass and iron fender for the West Virginia Room, 
presented through Mrs. Eagle. 


Kate Hinps STEELE, 
Curator General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Steele displayed several gifts received too 
late to be reported, a rare blue platter given by 
Mrs. Belk of North Carolina, and a cannon ball 
given by Mrs. Marshall of South Carolina. 

The Reporter General to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Mrs. Joseph Taylor Young, in lieu of a 
formal report, displayed the latest issue of the 
Report made annually by the Society to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The Chairman of the Approved Schools Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Samuel James Campbell, read the 
report of that committee. 


Report on Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee 
D. A. R. Schools 


My report this morning will be brief and con- 
cerned principally with some of the needs of 
Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith. 

At Tamassee you know the next major project 
which we are recommending is the addition to 
the class room building. Present plans call for 
five class rooms to be added at the front of the 
Administration Building at the total cost of 
$5,000. One of these rooms has already been 
promised by Ohio. Several Regents have spoken 
to me concerning their desire to undertake some 
special phase of the school work. It might in- 
terest some States to take one or two class rooms, 
or have two states combine on one if they do 
not feel that they could undertake a $1,000 
project singly. 

We are trying at Tamassee to have a definite 
plan of expansion to take care of the present 
needs of the school. When they have been com- 
pleted, my idea is to concentrate on improving 
the school plant and equipment. By fall we 
expect to see the completion of the Pennsylvania 
Health House and hope to have the Illinois 
Boys’ Cottage well underway. Plans for this 
are being discussed at the present time. 

At Kate Duncan Smith they are also faced 
with a dire need for additional class rooms. An 
office and class room will be added this summer. 
The Administration Building has been planned 
as a whole, and is being built as money is avail- 
able. The next step should be the addition of 


the rooms for lavatories. The estimate for this 
important part of the building is $4,000, which 
will include the installation of a complete sani- 
tary system. This is one of the most important 
and essential projects which face us at Kate 
Duncan Smith, and it is my sincere hope that 
we can accomplish the completion of this addi- 
tion either as a single or combined project in 
the next two years. 

Other necessities for the school building are 
lockers, $500, and installation of electric lights 
in the class rooms, also. $500. 

I am sure after listening to the program last 
Thursday you cannot help but be impressed with 
the results of the splendid work we are doing 
for these mountain schools. 

In addition to the major things I have men- 
tioned this morning, there are many other smaller 
undertakings, which might be of interest, and of 
course there is always the ever present demand 
for scholarships. I should be most happy to 
either write or talk to any of you about the 
schools at any time. 

ILeen B. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman. 


The President General explained the financial 
and other conditions connected with the pub- 
lishing of the magazine. Discussion followed. 
The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 
moved That after the serials now appearing in 
the National Historical Magazine published by 
the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and contracted for are printed, future 
serials be discontinued and that space be used 
for articles of historical nature. Seconded by Mrs. 
Duxbury. 

The Librarian General, 
that the motion be 
“or educational” 
Seconded by Mrs. 

The motion as 
carried. 


Mrs. Sisson, moved 
amended by adding the words 
after the word “historical.” 
Steele. Carried. 

amended was then put and 


Mrs. Whittaker of California moved That the — 


sum of $200 a month for articles, and $400 for 
the six months for emergencies for the Magazine 
be continued until the next 
Seconded by Mrs. Sisson. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 


presented the following resolution, referred to the | 


National Board by the Resolutions Committee: 


PORT OF SEATTLE—-IMMIGRATION STATION 


Whereas, The State Society, D. A. R., of Wash- 
ington is requesting permission from the National 
Society, D. A. R., to perform the same Ameri- 
canism work that is done at Ellis Island and 
Angel Island of the National Society, at the Port 
of Seattle; and 

Whereas, The immigration is much greater in 
volume at the Port of Seattle than at Angel 
Island and the assistance of the State of Oregon 
should be given to the territory in which the 
State is located; 

Resolved, That the Oregon Society, D. A. R., 
request the National Society to permit their 
northwestern states to assist the Washington 
State Society at the Port of Seattle Immigration 
Station and transfer its activities from Angel 
Island. 


Board meeting. 
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The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 


moved That the President General appoint a com- 


mittee to look into the question of this resolution 
concerning the Port of Seattle, and report at the 
October Board meeting. Seconded by Mrs. 
Schermerhorn. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 
presented the following resolution referred by 
the Resolutions Committee to the National Board: 


PHOTOSTATING OF ALL REVOLUTIONARY 
PENSION RECORDS 


WAR 


Resolved, That all Revolutionary War pension 
records of the United States Government be 
photostated with the view of having the same 
published and indexed, the method to be left to 
the proper committee. 

Mrs. Nason stated, in order to bring the matter 
before the National Board of Management, she 
would move the adoption of the resolution referred 
to the National Board by the Resolutions Committee 
relative to photostating Revolutionary War pen- 
sion records of the United States Government. 
Seconded by Mrs. Schermerhorn. Lost. 

The President General reminded the members 
of a custom of many years’ standing of presenting 
honorariums to the policemen, firemen and service 
bands in recognition of the faithful service ren- 
dered through the Congress. 

Mrs. Haig of the District of Columbia moved 
That the usual honorarium be given to the firemen, 
policemen and service bands permitted to receive 
same, assisting at the Forty-eighth Continental 
Congress. Seconded by Mrs. Duffy. Carried. 

The President General stated that the clerical 
staff worked many hours overtime in preparation 
for the meeting of Congress, all during its sessions 
and afterward, and that possibly the Board would 
feel that the moneys received from the sale of 
flowers might well be given them. 

Mrs. Adams of Colorado moved That the com- 
mission received from the sale of flowers at Con- 
tinental Congress be distributed to the clerical staff 
in appreciation of their loyalty to us. Seconded by 
Mrs. Hoskins. Carried. 

The Chairman of the Committee to investigate 
the question of uniting the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Children of the 
American Revolution Societies, Mrs. William Ken- 
nedy Herrin, Jr., read the report of that com- 
mittee. 


Report of Committee to Investigate Advis- 
ability of Uniting D. A. R. and C. A. R. 


Societies 


At a meeting of the National Board of Manage- 
ment held on Saturday, April 15, the committee 
appointed to consider the advisability of uniting 
the C. A. R. and the D. A. R. reported that being 
cognizant of the necessity of closer cooperation 
and owing to the lack of time needed to develop a 
plan involving such a drastic change, we recom- 
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mended that further consideration of this question 
be taken up at a later date. The Board author. 
ized the further investigation of the committee to 
be reported at the National Board meeting to be 
held Saturday, April 22, 1939. The Committer 
met on Friday, April 21, and after careful deli}, 
eration it was the consensus of opinion that the 
suggestions as offered by the C. A. R. for the 
unification of the two societies seemed unwork.- 
able. Therefore, by the direction of the com- 
mittee, | recommend that the suggestion presented 
by the C. A. R. for the consideration of the D. A. R. 
for uniting the two societies be not adopted. 


Dixie Cotton Herrin, Chairman. 
Atice Beck 
Pace SCHWARZWAELDER, 

BertHa DuncKet Durry, 
ISABELLE CUSHMAN NASON, | 


Mrs. Herrin moved That the suggestions pre- 
sented by the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion for the consideration of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution for uniting the two Societies 
be not adopted. Seconded by Mrs. Duffy. Carried. 

The President General reminded the members 
of the invitation extended by Mr. Messmore Ken- 
dall, President General, National Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution, to accept as headquar- 
ters Washington Hall sponsored by him at the 
World’s Fair in New York, to fly the D. A. R. 
emblem and to loan some of the antiques in the 
Museum. 

Discussion followed, and the Registrar General, 
Mrs. Nason, stated that under the rules of the 
National Society this could not be done. Miss 
Hersey of Massachusetts moved That the question 
of the invitation of Mr. Kendall be left to the 
Executive Committee. Seconded by Mrs. Schlosser. 

ost. 

The Librarian General, Mrs. Sisson, moved That 
the National Board of Management regret the Na- 
tional Society's inability to accept the kind invi- 
tation of Mr. Messmore Kendall relative to the 
flying of the D. A. R. banner from Washington 
Hall, and the use of its antiques, but express ap- 
preciation for the privilege of chapter use of the 
building during the New York World’s Fair. 
Seconded by Mrs. Young. Carried. 

October 25, 1939, was decided upon as the date 
of the next regular meeting of the National Board 
of Management. The President General extended 
an invitation to the Board to visit Colonial homes 
in Annapolis on the following day. 

The Treasurer General, Miss Schwarzwaelder, 
moved That one former member be reinstated. 
Seconded by Mrs. Herrin. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 
read the minutes of April 22, 1939, which were 
approved. 

Adjournment was taken at 2:10 p. m. 


Juuia D. HEAuME, 
Recording Secretary General, N.S. D. A. R. 
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ALABAMA 


Mas. Excty Rurr Barnes, 18 Wilson St., Montgomery. 
C. Krauser, 1740 Sherman St., 
4 


2516 Broadway, Little Rock 


Mrs. Tuomas Francis Snort, DeQueen. 
CALIFORNIA 
Mus. Joun Wuirtier Howe Honce, 158 No. June St., Los 
Angeles. 
Mas. Perry Wattace 434 Pala Ave., Piedmont. 
COLORADO 
Mus. Carvon Gittaspi, 1505 Ninth St., Boulder. 


Mus. Frevenic Denver. 


Mus. T. H. Napier, Montevallo. 
CONNECTICUT 


ALASKA 
Mus. Donato MacDonap, Fairbanks. 
Miss Mary Cuarissa Wetcn, 
DELAWARE 


Mas. Joun Exvton Yourt, Lock Box 291, Fairbanks. 
ARIZONA 
Mus. Joun Warrace Cuarrect, 525 E. Speedway, Tucson. 
Mas. Wittiam J. Oxiver, 109 N. Pleasant St., Prescott. 
ARKANSAS 
40 Thomaston St., Hartford. 
Mus. James Hutcnison Scott, 600 No. Franklin St., Wil- 
mington. 
Mas. Warten S. WittiaMs, 
Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


101 Rodman Road, Penny Hill, 


FLORIDA 


Mas. T. C. Macume, Zelle-Clair Villa, Plant City. 


Mas. oo T. Paxon, 223 West Seventh St., Jackson- 
ville. 
GEORGIA 
Mas. Wa. Haraison Hicutower, No. Church St., Thomaston. 


Mus. Tuomas C. Met, 2499 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Atlanta. 
HAWAII 
Mrs. Jessie Powers Cameron, P. O. Box 2426, Honolulu. 


Mrs. Crarces Henry MILcer, 
4 
Littran Cuenowera, 1350 Meridian Place, Washington. 
Mus. Byron Exvprep Nosie, 2152 Atherton Road, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 


Mas. C. Osennorser, 2805 18th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington. 

Mus. Tuomas F. Warner. 206 8th Ave.. East. Twin Falls. 
7 Mus. Henry Asucrort, 1110 First Ave., Payette. 


ILLINOIS 
Miss Hecen May McMakin, 413 No. Broadway, Salem. 
Mus. Frevenicx Artnur Sapp, 802 Congress St., Ottawa. 


INDIANA 


Mus. Wittiam H. Scutosser, 99 No. Forsythe St., Franklin. 

Mus. LaFayette LeVan Porter, 600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle. 
IOWA 

Mrs. Hanny E. Nangy, So. Hill Ave.. Spirit Lake. 

Mas. T. B. Turockmorton, 919 45th St., Des Moines. 
KANSAS 

Miss Manion Exeanor Seerye, 1105 N. Buckeye Ave., 

Abilene. 

Mus. A. J. Bencer, Box 379, Arkansas City. 
KENTUCKY 

Mrs. Frevericxe Wattis, 616 Pleasant St., Paris. 

Mus. Curtis Mansnatt McGee, Burkesville. 


LOUISIANA 


Mrs. Cuarues M. Frowev. 1105 No. First St.. Monroe. 

Mrs. Josern O. Lampert, 942 Eric St., Shreveport. 
MAINE 

Mrs. Freo C. Moncan, 326 Main St.. Saco. 


Miss Manrcaret Emity MclIiroy, 457 Main St., Lewiston. 
MARYLAND 


Mrs. Wusur Bunnect 222 St. 
Homeland, Baltimore. 


Mrs. Maup Hott Mautssy, 4503 Roland Ave., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Miss Erner Lane Hensey, 154 South St., Hingham. 


Mas. Frevenick G. Smirn, 145 Highland Ave., Somerville 
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MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Cart Geacrey, 1115 So. Genesee Drive, 
Lansing. 
Mrs. Dore Heavenricn, 1504 Greenwood St., Jack. 
son. 
MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Wittiam Bennison, 330 Prospect Ave., So. 


Minneapolis. 


Miss L. Stoan, Chisago City. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mas. Percy E. Quin, Natchez. 
Mrs. Hanun Ganpner, East Beach, Gulfport. 
MISSOURI 
Mas. Warren Evcene Tarvton, Park Plaza Hotel, St. Lois, 
Mrs. Frank Gaines Harris, 605 W. Broadway, Columbia. 
MONTANA 
Mrs. Cuartes E. Donson, 245 Connell Ave., Missoula 
Mas. Lewis D. Smira, 130 S. Thicd St., Livingston. 
NEBRASKA 
Mrs. Georce H. Hotpeman. 305 College Ave., York. 
Mrs. R. M. Armstronc, 1517 Eye St., Auburn. 
NEVADA 
Mas. Witttam Munson Ganviner. 453 Granite St., Reno, 


Mas. B. R. Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mas. L. Crockett, Redstone. 
Mrs. Rowert F. Crosny, Derry. 
NEW JERSEY 
Mags. J. Warren Perkins, 17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange. 
Mas. Raymonp C. Goovrettow, 115 So. Kingman Road, 
South Orange. 
NEW MEXICO 
Mus. Rowert K. Bett, Faywood. 
Mus. Rosexts Hinxre, 303 So. 
well, 
NEW YORK 
Mus. Georce Durry, Orchard St., Fort Plain. 
Mrs. Stantey Tuorre Man ove, 360 Carpenter Ave., New- 
burgh. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mars. Evcene Norereer Davis, 107 E. Lane St., Raleigh. 
Mas. Curris Wayne Spencer, 514 Princess St., Wilmington. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Appensrooke, 867 S. Virginia St., 


Missouri Ave., Ros- 


Mus. Raymonp W. Suinvers, 607 6th Ave.. N. W., Mandan. 
Mus. Joe Currine, 610 Maine St., Williston. 
OHIO 
Mrs. James F. Donanvue, 2850 Chadbourne Rd., Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland. 
Mrs. Atonzo Hatnaway Dunnam, 318 Grafton Ave., Dayton 


OKLAHOMA 
Mrs. James J. McNert, 801 E. Moses St., 
Mrs. Frank Gorvon Munson, 625 Choctaw Ave., 
OREGON 


Mas. E. 


Cushing. 
Alua. 


Hout, 225 River Drive, Pendleton. 


Mrs. Howarp P, Arnest, 4166 N. E. Beaumont St., Port 
land. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mas. Josern G. Forney, 85 Spencer Ave., Lancaster. 


Mas. Bensamitn Ramace Wittiams, 428 N. McKean St., 


Butler. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Miss Ruts Braptey Suetvon, 1903 N. 49th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Mas. Maret R. Cartson, P. O. Box 2137, Manila. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. Jonn Tutincnast Garpner, 
Greenwich, 
Mkts. T. Freverick Crass, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mas. Wa. Arran, 5 Bennett St., 
Mrs. E. Cray Poor, Seneca. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. MacDonao 
Mitchell 
Mus. Dean Wave Loucks, 


R. F. D. No. 2, East 


209 Point St., Providence. 


Charleston. 


Tayton Greene, 415 E. Sth 


186 Capitol Ave., Pierre. 
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TENNESSEE 

Mas. Warren M. Berry, Route 5, Box 870, Memphis. 
Mus. Cranence G. Kine, 519 Alabama St., Bristol. 
TEXAS 


Miss Marton D. Mutuins, 1424 Cooper St., Fort Worth. 
Mas. J. D. Sanverer, 2202 Hickory St., Abilene. 


UTAH 


Mas. Rosert Wetres Fisner, 
Lake City. 
Mus. Warten Joun Hitraprant, Wattis. 


VERMONT 


Cianence Raymonp Arkinson, 19 
St. Albans. 


Mrs. Binney Barcnecrer, Wallingford. 
VIRGINIA 
Mas. C. A. Swann Sincrain, 305 Braddock Road, 
Alexandria. 
Mas. Geonce C. Stone, 109 Hawthorne Drive, Danville. 
WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Epwin E. Ruopes, 119 E. 35th St., Tacoma. 
Mes. Wacrer Osporne Brapsuny, Route 2, Wapato. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Davin E. Frencn. 2126 Reid Ave., Bluefield. 
Mrs. Wirson H. S. Wurre, Shepherdstown. 


WISCONSIN 


Mas. Frank G. Wueeren, 810 E. College Ave., Appleton. 
Mas. Jounn Henry Muenstree, 215 Grand Ave., Port Wash- 


ington. 


Mrs. Geonce Maynanp Minor 

East Meadows, Litchfield. Conn. 
Mes. AntHony Wayne Coox 
“Waylona’’, Cooksburg, Pa. 
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Mas. Witttam Burrerworrn, 1923 
Hillcrest. Meline, Llinois 

Mas. Tuomas 1927 

192 Chelsea Place. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mes. Jonn 1933 
Litehfield. Conn, 

Mas. Henry Bourne Joy, 1935 
301 Lake Shore Road, 

Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
Mas. Howarn L. Hopexins, 1935 
1821 Kalorama Rd., Washington, 


Emerson Road. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


2036 Oak St.. 


AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
BerEA COLLEGE 

Tae Berry SCHOOLS 
Ripce InpustrRIAL SCHOOL 
Carr CreEK Community CENTER, INc. 
CrossNORE SCHOOL 

HittsipE SCHOOL 

HinDMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL 
Kate Duncan Smitu D. A. R. ScHoor 
Lincotn Memortiat UNIVERSITY 
Maryvitte CoLLece 

MontverDE SCHOOL 

NorTHLAND COLLEGE 

Pine MounTAIN SETTLEMENT SCIIOOL 
3CHAUFFLER COLLEGE 
Tamassee D. A. R. ScHoor 
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HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mas. Grace H. L. Brosseat 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mus. Lowett Fretonen Honart 

3128 Fairfield Ave.. Cincinnati. Ohio 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 
Mas. Atvin Vatentine Lane. 
Melrose Court. Dallas, Texas 

Mas. Witttam B. Burney, 1937 
1817 Senate St.. Columbia, 8S. C. 

Mrs. Rosert Jerrney Reev, 1938 Mas. James B. Cranxsnaw, 1939 

Woodsdale, 


Mas. Cuantes Beacw Boorne, 1938 
South Pasadena, Calif. Dela 


The Approved Schools of the 


Mr. Robert M. Muir 

Dr. C. S. McGown 

Dr. William J. Hutchins 
Miss Martha Berry 

Dr. George P. Mayo 

Mr. W.T. Francis 

Dr. Mary Martin Sloop 

Vr. Lemuel Sanford 

Miss May Stone 

Mr. Wilson Evans 

Dr. Stewart W. McClelland 
Miss Clemmie J. Henry 

Mr. H. P. Carpenter 
Dr. J. D. Brownell 
Mr. Glyn A. Morris 
Dr. Raymond G. Clapp 
Wr. Ralph H. Cain 
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WYOMING 
Mars. Wirsun Kem Mytar, 2514 Capitol Avenue, Cheyenne 
Mas. Joun Gatt, Buffalo. 

CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Warren D. Cranx, (Chapter Regent), Box 55, Balboa 

Heights. 

PUERTO RICO 
Mas. Georce A. Stuckert (Chapter Regent), Box K, Puerta 

de Tierra, San Juan. 

ITALY 
Mrs. Karnenine Smoor Tuccimer (Chapter Regent), Via 

Taro 39, Rome. 

GERMANY 

Mrs. Frrevaica Eicuserc (Chapter Regent), Keedysville, 
Washington County, Md. 

CHINA 

Mrs. Horus A. % International Committee, Y. M 
C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Miss Littian Tuomason, 824 W. Marsalis Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

CUBA 
Mas. Eowarpv G. Hanns, The Argonne, 1629 Columbia Road, 

Washington, D. C 
Mus. Josern Arkinson Jones, 75 Avenue de la Paz, Alturas- 
Almendares. 
ENGLAND 
Mrs. R. A. Rotnermer, 8 Aldford 
London W. 1. 
Mrs. Votney Atten Brunpace, 1733 Newton St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
FRANCE 


House, Park Lane, 


Valerien, St. Cloud. 


Mus. Rosser. Wm. Macna 

178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Manse 
Mes. Wirtiam A. Becker 

77 Prospect St., Summit, N. J. 


Mas. Wo. N. Revnorps, 1938 


1936 *Tanglewood"’, Winston-Salem, N. C 


Mes. Evcer Grant Drake, 1938 
601 N. 6th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 


3128 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Mrs. Eomunp P. Moopy, 1939 
600 N. Franklin St., Wilmington, 


N.S. D. A. R. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Berea, Kentucky 

Mount Berry, Georgia 

Bris, Virginia 

Carr Creek, Kentucky 
Crossnore, North Carolina 
Marlborough, Massachusetts 
Hindman, Kentucky 
Grant, Alabama 
Harrogate, Tennessee 
Maryville, Tennessee 
Ashland, Wisconsin 
Pine Mountain, Kentucky ; 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Tamassee, South Carolina 
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IF 1 COULD TALK TO YOU 


SARAH 


CORBIN ROBERT 


President General, N.S. D. A. R. 


NDEPENDENCE Day should remind us 

of the value of our way of life. In a 
spring number of the Magazine I suggested 
that readers formulate a concise definition 
of AMERICANISM. The response was grati- 
fying: men as well as women sending con- 
tributions. Every section of the country 
was represented in the replies, with Illinois, 
Michigan, and California leading. One 
comment was generally emphasized—that, 
because the term implies all that is included 
within a way of life, its full meaning can 
scarcely be expressed in a few words. 

One of the surprises was a full set of 
answers from a history class in Hagerstown, 
Maryland. Youth comes straight to the 
point. Scarcely any of these papers con- 
tained more than forty words. A thorough 
knowledge of “The American’s Creed” was 
evident in most of them. Several quoted 
one or more of its clauses. Underlying 
thought in the comments was that American- 
ism is in part a spirit within the citizen to- 
ward his country and toward his fellow 
citizens. One said that this spirit must be 
shown “not just by thinking, but by doing.” 
Such qualities as loyalty, respect, self-sacri- 
fice, love of ideals, love of humanity, were 
often mentioned. To show the trend of 
thought of these pupils in a public high 
school, I quote several complete answers: 

“Americanism is a spirit or feeling of 
American people to their country which in- 
spires loyalty, self-sacrifice, and a willing- 
ness to serve.” 

“Americanism is a patriotic love for 
America, the land where people can think 
and express their personal opinions. It is 
appreciation of this privilege, and is shown 
by one’s patriotism both in time of peace 
and in time of war.” 

“Americanism is the spirit of democracy 
given to the people through freedom of 
speech, press and religion in return for 
loyalty and respect for their flag, country 
and government.” 

A lawyer in Chicago wrote an interesting 
paper to show that the term is difficult to 


define because “the thing which it is de- 
signed to represent does not in fact exist.” 
The suffix “ism,” he stated, as applied to 
new theories of government now in process 
of experiment, is used generally in a some- 
what disparaging sense. He points out also 
that the peoples of other parts of the West- 
ern Hemisphere feel that the name America 
belongs to all. He believes that the term “im- 
plies a settled, fixed condition of thought 
and habit that is entirely foreign to our 
ways and the free and untrammeled develop- 
ment and growth of our people.” 

The son of a member wrote from Boston: 
“Americanism is belief in the opportunity 
of every individual to live and worship as 
he will,” 

The opinion of a Philadelphia member 
was: “Americanism is the living expression 
of the American way of life, embracing 
loyalty and faith in American ideals, tra- 
ditions, and democracy, yet fostering toler- 
ance and good will toward all other nations 
of the world.” 

A long comment from the West ended 
with these words: “Finally, Americanism 
is to strive that this nation under God may 
continue to set and to maintain standards 
of national and individual life to the eternal 
betterment of mankind.” 

From far-off Hawaii, and also from Con- 
necticut, came three words, “We the Peo- 
ple.” With all that these imply, they may 
be best to leave with you, for they recognize 
that the people, possessing inherent rights, 
are the source of all powers granted to the 
government. Thinking citizens may still 
ponder how to express concretely in words 
the meaning of the democracy which as a 
growing, living thing has developed in the 
UniTeD STATES OF AMERICA. 


That the Continental Congress acted 
wisely in adopting the establishment of an 
endowment fund as one of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary projects becomes increasingly evi- 
dent. Opportunities for increased useful- 


ness as a Society are everywhere opening. 
The Junior American Citizens and the Girl 
Home Makers are expanding beyond ex- 
pectations. Handbooks and club buttons 
are expensive when purchased by many 
thousands. The Genealogical Records Com- 
mittee will publish material of great assist- 
ance to all chapters provided the Society 
can make the necessary advances. The 
usefulness and growth of the Library would 
be immediately expanded if a catalogue 
could be printed. The current funds of the 
Society are not sufficient to cover greater 
activity. May not many of our members, 
whose current incomes do not permit large 
gifts, immediately provide in their wills for 
a substantial bequest toward the Society’s 
endowment? 


As you read a review of a motion picture, 
published in the department reserved in our 
Magazine for National Committees, do you 
ever consider the effort and service that went 
into the preparation of that brief report? 
Each of the thirty members who compose 
the National Preview Committee of our So- 
ciety pledges herself to give one day each 
month to training for her task. Definite 
classes of instruction under an authority, 
discussion, and a lecture make up each 
day’s program of study. Each member also 
promises definite days of attendance at pre- 
views every month. If anything prevents 
her scheduled attendance, she must give 
notice in order that another may take her 
place. The picture is never known in ad- 
vance, thus preventing selection of those 
films which one especially enjoys. An in- 
dividual report upon all points required 
for standard previews is filed the same day 
by each of the four observers present at the 
showing. The Editorial Committee then 
examines the reports and condenses the 
conclusions of the majority into the brief 
summaries as printed in the Magazine. The 
effort of this group is but one example of 
the quiet, loyal service being given through 
the years by our National Committees; serv- 
ice little known, but all valuable in the 
ultimate achievement of the National 
Society. 


An American, recently returned after ten 
years in Europe, visited our buildings in 


a 


Washington. 
tent of the properties, was pleased that so 
much could be accomplished by an organi- 
zation of American women, and said that he 
was proud that such great effort was being 
directed into patriotic and educational serv- 
ice for others. 


He was surprised at the ex- 


A recent letter expresses a Page’s idea 
of the philosophy of life: The more one 
gives, the more one receives. She writes: 
“I told the Pages that I had always found 
that the harder I worked and the more 
my feet hurt, the more fun I got out of 
‘paging.’ Isn’t this true also of some of 
us who are beyond the age limit for 
“paging”? 

Comment taken from a letter received 
from an Educational Instructor, Public 
Welfare Department, of a midwestern state, 
proves of interest. He states: “We have 
two hundred aliens in camp and are con- 
ducting an educational program to allow 
those interested the privilege of becoming 
citizens. | have a copy of your manual, 
which I have read, and found quite effec- 
tive for the most advanced people.” Such 
letters encourage the National Society in 
the continuation of its effort. 

Preparation is being made at headquar- 
ters now for the publication of the brochure 
for 1939-1940, giving Outlines of Work of 
National Committees for Chapter Chairmen 
and Chapter Regents. The booklet should 
reach the chapters in time for use in plan- 
ning fall programs. 

Recently at an Eastern University, I at- 
tended a commencement at which nearly 
two hundred candidates for degrees filed 
in two long columns through the entire 
length of the stadium. Tears came into 
the eyes of many as they saw walking close 
beside his blind master, a seeing-eye dog, 
a constant companion throughout the col- 
lege course. As the dog literally dragged 
the young man up the stone steps to a 
place high in the stadium, I thought of that 
group of our Juniors who, in providing a 
seeing-eye dog for one in another city, are 
indeed promoting Education for Citizen- 
ship. 
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Views of the Vice Presidents General 


Il. EvizaBetH Brown RAHN 


LIZABETH Brown Raun, newly elected Vice President General, sends cordial greetings from the 
land of the shining mountains to the entire membership of the National Society. 

Mrs. Rahn joined the N. S. D. A. R. in New London, Missouri, transferring to Montana, and organ- 
ized the Julia Hancock Chapter in Lewistown in 1927. She served the Montana State Society as His- 
torian, Treasurer, State Vice Regent, and State Regent. Among Mrs. Rahn’s Revolutionary ancestors 
is Samuel Wylie, a Presbyterian of Scotch lineage, who came to America from the northern part of 
Ireland in 1759. He served in Washington’s army at the siege of Yorktown. Other ancestors settled 
in Rockbridge and Buckingham, Virginia, and Daniel Brown was a surgeon in the Fourteenth Virginia 
regiment. Still another ancestor was Colonel Abraham Bird. 

In greeting the Society, Mrs. Rahn says: “I am, indeed, grateful to the National Society for all it 
has done for me. To belong to such a fine patriotic organization gives one inspiration as to just what 
Daughters of the American Revolution may do to help us lead fuller lives. The making of many friends 
constitutes one of the loveliest memories one keeps. Just how rich we are in friends I doubt if we ever 
appreciate. But I count my friends riches untold. All my life long, a quotation from Madeline Bridges’ 
poem, ‘Life’s Mirror’—‘Give the world the best you have and the best will come back to you’—has been 
ever a guiding force in my life. I shall continue to give to the world the best I have—in D. A. R. work— 
so that the best may come back to our beloved President General, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., and to 
our National Society.” 

The Nationat Historica Macazine offers an opportunity to the membership to become ac- 
quainted with news of current interest to them. It offers those at considerable distance a chance to 
keep abreast of the times in so far as they concern the vital interests of the society. The Montana 
State Society, especially, appreciates this service the MAGAzINE renders, and feels a sense of satisfaction 
in having made possible the offices in Memorial Continental Hall occupied by the editor. 

We feel that all members will willingly patronize a magazine which subordinates all lesser interests 
to the vital needs of the society, and by so doing will insure the financial solvency of this project. 
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